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Henry 
Lindenmeyr 
& Sons 


We have just acquired the entire line of the 


KHAKI 
COVERS 


a new line of Cover Papers in six colors ot 
exceptional richness, good strength and 
excellent folding and printing qualities. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES. . 


Paper | 
Warehouses 


32 to 36 Bleecker Street 
20 Beekman Street 


New York 
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C. B. Prescott, Treas. te 

T. Henry SPENCER, Asst, Treas, '\) 
per rie 


Pap Manufacturers of 
4 Chemically Pure 
a FHOTOGRAPHIC PAPER 


For Platinum Printiag, Bromide Printing, 
Solar Printing, 


Holyoke, Mass., 5.S. A. 








‘Valley Paper Co. No. 1 Bond 1904" 
No. 1 Bond Regular List 
**Commercial Bond 1904’’ 
One-half Regular List 
**Valley Library Linen’’ 
For High-grade Papeteries 
**Valley Paper Co. Linen. Ledger 1904’’ 
A Strictly No. 1 Ledger 
**Commercial Linen Ledger’’ } Lead ail the 
**Our Ledger No. 2 Ledgers 
**French Linen,’’ wove and laid 
Cream Laid Linen and White Wove Bond 
The Foremost of No. 1 Linens 
**Old English Linen and Bond’’ 
Standard for Fine Commercial Work 
**Congress Linen and Bond’ 
The best low-priced Linen and Bond made 
**Old Valley Mills 1904’’ Extra-superfine 
**Valley Paper Co. Superfine’”’ 
As good as the best 
**Valley Forge’’ Flats Extra-fine quality 





THESE PAPERS ARE UNSURPASSED FOR QUALITY AND 
“UNIFORMITY. SAMPLES CHEERFULLY SURNISHED, 


Holyoke, Mass., U.S. A. 


Selling Agents for Chicago: 
WROE @& BIGELOW, 1106-7 Monadnock Bldg. 
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If it’s quality or price, or both, 
that you are looking for in your 
Booklets, Folders, Circulars and 
Art. Printing. generally, try — 


DEERLAKE 
DECKLE EDGE 


White wove, Antique finish, same both 
sides, Feather edge; soft, pliable, bulks well 
for weight. A strictly first-class Book at a 


PRICE UNQUESTIONABLY LOW 
In stock. for immediate delivery : 


10 x 28-22 Ibs. and 12x 36—34 lbs. 


Deckle long way. Other sizes to order. 


UNION SARPL2 CO. 


27°-Beekman.§ t vation Ne. w Yo rk 





Paper and Cardboard 





SEND FOR OUR NEW BOOK OF 
Samples of Specialties in 


COVER 
PAPERS 


Sea Wave, Centurion and Repoussé 


Made in three styles, in twenty-four colors, in 21 x33, 
60 and 80 lb. These papers are made only by ourselves 
and show very attractive two-color effects, making them 
unique for Advertising Announcements, Booklet Covers, 
Fancy Stationery and similar uses 


OUR OTHER SPECIALTIES ARE 


VELLUM and SATIN TINTS 


In fifteen colors, 21x33, 60 and 80 Ib. 


ONION SKIN BOND 


In Folio, Royal and Double Cap 


HALF-TONE WRITING 


In 17x 22,.19 x24 and 17x 28 


Keith Paper Co. 


TURNERS FALLS - MASSACHUSETTS 
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There are a few Basic Principles in Business that are as arbitrary as the primary forms: 


The Square, The Circle and The Triangle. 


The Square represents absolute Integrity; the Circle, a well rounded Experience; 
the Triangle, with equal sides and equal angles, a perfectly balanced System. 


OUR BUSINESS, LIKE OUR TRADE-MARK, 
IS FOUNDED ON THESE PRINCIPLES. 
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STIS IIS SIMON nee need 
US SENSIS SIS Re MEME NELE MENON 


The SIMPLEX 
One~Man Type Setter 


HAS PAID FOR ITSELF OUT 




















OF SAVING IN PAY-ROLL 








UNDREDS of publishers have found that the 
Ha Simplex cost them only the initial payment, the 
subsequent payments being saved for them by the 
machine in the way of decreased pay-rolls. See what this 
publisher at Greeley, Colorado, says, for instance : 





Dear SIRS: GREELEY, CoLo., Sept. 18, 1904. 

I shall make my last payment on the Simplex machine the first of 
next month. I consider it has paid for itself out of the saving in the pay- 
roll, had I ” the wees amount of type after getting it. Asa matter of 
fact, I have set more than double what I formerly set, and one —* 
days a we ck did all my wo rk up to the time of starting the daily editio 
vihorit of a single piece, which was car clesly damaged, my 

achin ae aa -day as when emetic — ~~ 
er a ‘folio ni and the operator puts i as urs a day, six days 








in the week. Yours tru ni Cc. &. come: 





Don't hesitate because of the price of the Simplex, as it 
pays for itself. The only question is whether you have 
enough work to satisfy the ravenous appetite of the machine 
for copy. If yes, you can not afford to do without it any 
longer. Let us tell you all about it. 











THE UNITYPE COMPANY 
148-156 SANDS STREET, BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 
200 Monroe Street, Chicago % 3% 410 Sansome St., San Franc 
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Old Banypshtre Bond 








THE SELLING AGENTS 





IN THE EAST 
NEW YORK Paul E. Vernon 


PHILADELPHIA . 


1. N. Megargee & Co. 
BOSTON. . ._ . A. Storrs & Bement Co. 
BUFFALO . . . . Alling & Cory 


CINCINNATI, Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co. 


CLEVELAND . . Union Paper & Twine Co. 
COLUMBUS The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
DETROIT. . Detroit Paper Co. 
HARRISBURG . « . Johnston & Co. 
PITTSBURG . W. W. McBride Paper Co. 
READING. .... «= «= SO] Bal 
ROCHESTER . . Alling & Cory 
SCRANTON . Megargee Bros. 
SYRACUSE . J. & F. B. Garrett 
TROT . + te et ele lw 6p Pepe Ce. 
IN THE 
BALTIMORE . McDonald & Fisher 


WASHINGTON . R. P. Andrews & Co., Inc. 
RICHMOND . Richmond Paper Mfg. Co. 
LOUISVILLE . . Louisville Paper Co. 


IN THE WEST 


CHICAGO . 
ST. LOUIS . 
DENVER . . 
DES MOINES . 
DULUTH 


INDIANAPOLIS _ .” 


KANSAS CITY 
MILWAUKEE . 
MINNEAPOLIS 
OMAHA 

ST. PAUL . 
SALT LAKE 


SOUTH 


NEW ORLEANS . 


ATLANTA . 
DALLAS 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Mofht & Towne 


IN CANADA 
TORONTO Brown Bros., Ltd. 


HAMILTON ano MONTREAL 
Buntin, Gillies & Co., Ltd. 


IN NEW ZEALAND 
AUCKLAND 


. Brown & Stewart 


PORTLAND 
SEATTLE . 


Bradner Smith & Co. 
Graham Paper Co. 
Carter, Rice & Co. 


: Western Newspaper Union 


Zenith Paper Co. 

Crescent Paper Co. 

Kansas City Paper House 
Standard Paper Co. 

John Leslie Paper Co. 
Western Paper Co. 

‘ . F. G. Leslie Co. 
Western Newspaper Union 


« « EB. C. Palmer & Co. 
. The S. P. Richards Co. 
A. G. Elliot Paper Co. 


Blake-McFall Co. 
. American Paper Co. 


IN GREAT BRITAIN 


LONDON~.__Hampshire Paper Co., 
11 Wardrobe Chambers, Queen Victoria St., E. C. 


LIVERPOOL . . L. S. Dixon & Co., Ltd. 
IN SWEDEN 
STOCKHOLM Gumelius & Komp 





If your name is.on our list of printers you 
should have received our new price-list by 
this time. If it didn’t reach you, write us. 





Hampshire Paper Company ~ 
The only paper makers in the world making Bond Papers exclusively 


South Hadley Falls, Mass. 
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DEXTER FOLDERS 
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THE DEXTER SPECIAL MAGAZINE FOLDER. FOLDS QUADRUPLE SIXTEENS AND 
DELIVERS THE SIGNATURES WITH EDGES CUT OPEN. 








THE NEW DEXTER RAPID DROP ROLL JOBBING, BOOK AND PAMPHLET FOLDER. 





r " 4 
Folders of every description. Feeders for Printing Presses, Folding Machines and Ruling Machines. 








DEXTER FOLDER CO. World’s Fair Exhibits 
Liberal Arts Building, Block ro 


nD 


Administration Building = Model Print Shop 









DEXTER FEEDERS 
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THE DEXTER AUTOMATIC FEEDING MACHINE ATTACHED ‘TO A SHEET-FEED 
ROTARY PRESS. SPEED, 3,000 SHEETS PER HOUR. 





ee ee 








THE DEXTER AUTOMATIC FEEDING MACHINE ATTACHED TO A 
DOUBLE-FEED PRINTING PRESS. 











S$ O@ LE AGENT §& 





Great Britain and Europe 
T.W. & C. B. SHeripan, London, Eng. 
Canada, J. L. Morrison Co., Toronto 
Australia, ALEX. Cowan & Sons 
Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide 
South Africa, Joun Dickinson & Co. 
Cape Town, Johannesburg and Durban 





| 














Write for Catalogues and Full Information. 


DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


Main Office AND Factory —PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 


Southern Agents —J. H. SCHROETER & Bro., Atlanta, Ga. 
Mexico — Louis L. Lomer, Mexico City 
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« The Century + 











An Exhibit Which Means Something 




















OR the past four months, at the CENTURY Exhibit at the St. Louis 
World’s Fair, the pages of the Progressive Printer, from cover to cover, 
have been printed on CENTURY Presses. High in quality as the work 

was, it was done at speeds ranging from 1,650 to over 1,900 an hour, and done, 
too, without slip-sheeting. 

On the same presses, three-color work was unintermittingly produced at 
speeds ranging from 1,800 to 2,100 an hour, and also without slip-sheeting. Of 
this work samples will gladly be sent on application. 

Visiting printers and pressmen, bent on comparison, frequently remarked 


tone work so perfectly, at such a high rate of speed and without slip-sheeting. 
The value of all these observations lies in the application; they emphasize 
the fact, namely, that no other two-revolution press in the world can print so 


fast and at the same time so we// as the CENTURY. 








THE CAMPBELL COMPANY 


HENRY A. WISE WOOD, President 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 334 Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 
189 Fleet Street, London, E. C., England 
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that no other two-revolution press at St. Louis was printing three-color and half- 
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The Century 









































Notice to Traveling Men 





We require two additional salesmen. 


They must be men of energy and initiative, 
and used to the successful handling of goods. 


As we have a school for the purpose of drill- 
ing our men, previous experience of printing 
machinery is unnecessary, but we shall give 
preference to those who have a knowledge of the 
needs of the printing business. 


We pay substantial salaries, but demand of 
our men in return good character, work, energy, 
perseverance—and orders. 


Young men preferred. 


Please address, 


THE CAMPBELL COMPANY 


HENRY A. WISE WOOD, President 


No. 1 Madison Ave., NEW YORK CITY 
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THE AULT &» 
WIBORG CO. 














Makers of Letterpress, Steelplate, 
Copperplate and Lithographic 


Inks 


Dry Colors, Varnishes, Oils and Dryers. 
Importers of Lithographic Stones, 





Supplies and Bronzes. 








CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS, TORONTO, LONDON 























THE 


MONOTYPE 























“A BRIGHT PARTICULAR STAR” 


—Shakes peare. 








A nutshell definition of the MONOTYPE. It is 
small wonder, then, that ‘‘Particular Printers,” 
such as the Stonebraker Bros. Co., should in their 
endeavor to satisfy “‘Particular People’’ call in the 
aid of that Particular Star among Machines—the 
MONOTYPE. ; 
Mr. J. R. Stonebraker’s letter, reprinted on a 
following page, testifies that under the most 
exacting conditions imaginable—conditions demand- 
ing a quite rare and variety of output—the MONO- 
TYPE proved more than equal to the emergency. 
It is entirely safe to assert that no other 
- mechanical compositor could have proved the 
“tower of strength’? which Mr. Stonebraker con- 
fesses he found his MONOTYPES to be in the days 
immediately following the great Baltimore fire. 

















ad WOOD & NATHAN CO. ad 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 











HADWEN SWAIN MFG. CO. W. P. GUNTHORP, Jr. 
REPRESENTATIVE FOR PACIFIC COAST CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA © 334 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SPECIMENS OF MONOTYPE COMPOSITION BY STONEBRAKER BROS. CO., BALTIMORE, MD., 


FROM RECENT PUBLICATIONS BY THAT FIRM 








THE MONOTYPE 

























































M BALTIMORE CITY. 








Courtland 904..MARYLAND RUBBER CO., Whol. Rubber Goods........ 409 W. Lombard St. 





Courtland 1655..MAYER, J. & CO., Shirt Waist Mfrs., 3rd floor, Darby Bldg., Balto. & Howard Sts. 
* Druid. gr2z.. MAYER, FREDERICK, Draeeist...2.. . desc cccukceccnoneces 1927 Linden Ave. 
Courtland 1468..MEDINGER, C. L., (Mgr. Nat. Coffee & Spice Mills), Coffee Roasters, 
' 3 710 Harford Ave. 
: Courtland 3176..MERCHANTS LUNCH AND DINING ROOM, Lunch Room, 
g 616 E. Lombard St. 
4 Windsor 143..MILLARD, DAVID R., Druggist.........2200 E. Balto. St. cor. Collington Ave. 
‘ Courtland 1042..MILLER, J. HENRY, Contractor & Builder................. 113 Commerce St. | 
‘ Windsor 166..MILLER, CHRISTIAN, Dry Goods & Notions. .........236 Eastern Ave. Extd. | 
Courtland: 2677... MEDDEETON, ARTHUR: Rew cis noc ceccecnccawncscaceswcees Mt. Royal Flats. 
B. 3881... MEEUS, B.. & SONS, Staves, Cte... cic cus ceetesccccensveuesys 9 N. Sharp St. 
W. EEGr..MIRVIS, PHIEEP, Residence... - -. cc scccicnccncccaects tors E. Baltimore St. 
Courtland r004¢. .MILEER, N. EB... Nesidenee... «occ ccc cece scvecccsaeeseceescaes 835 Park Ave. 
Garrison 462..MINKS, LEWIS, JR., Residence... ................ Belvidere & Denmore Aves. 
Courtland 1814..MILLS’ CAFE, Geo. S. Cripps, Prop................ Pratt & Hollingsworth Sts. 
4 Courtland 1724..MISTER, J. E. & CO., Fruit & Vegetable Packers .......... 1113 N. Broadway. 
i North 125..MOORE, C. H., Cigars & Stationery............02.0.0 North & Guilford Aves. 
' B. B55r..MOORE, T. W., & SON, Com. Mrchits......<.cicc cece cc cces oes 7 E. Camden St. 
. Courtland 962..MORRIS & ECKLES, Laundry Supplies & Mnfr’s Agts........ 313 N. High St. 
? Courtland 882..MORTON, RICHARD, Mfrs. Agent................0..e0 cece 325 St. Paul St. 
Courtland 1998..MORROW BROS., Contractors & Bldrs......S. E. Cor. German & Hanover Sts. 
B. 752r.. MORRISEY, EDW. F., Residence... . 20s cn cease escecnucee 208 N. Carey St. 


CARNAN, C. WALTER. 

COOKE, MISS MARY. 

DINNING, J. AUSTIN. 

ENGINE ROOM. 

FARLOW, J. H. 

HALL, E. W. 

HUNTER, W. D. | 

KING, MRS. CHAS. | 

KIRWAN, GEO. W. | 
| 
| 
| 


a, 





Courtland 2977 | KITCHEN. 

Courtland 2978} MAC CARTHY, FLORENCE 
MIDDLETON, ARTHUR R. 
PRIDDY, LAWRENCE. 
SELLMAN, DR. WM. A. B. 
SHERRIDAN, JNO. A. 
STOWELL, WM. F. 
STRAUGHN, JOHN. 
THOMAS, D. W. 

VAILE, MRS. C. A. 
WOOLLETT, JNO. N. 








— 


Courtland 773..MURBACH CHOCOLATE CO., Mnfrs. of Chocolates.......... 654 W. Balto. St. 
Ruxton) S52. MURPHY, PRANK: K poop ccke cited eben wee wes 3 Club Rd., Roland Park, 
Ruston <G5a. MURPHY, PRE MISSES. jw oocccc cone cose cheeses 3 Club Rd., Roland Park. 

Courtland 1853.. MURPHY CONSTRUCTION CO. .......... S. W. Cor. Calvert & Lombard Sts. 

Courtland 1920.. MURPHY CONSTRUCTION CO.............. S. W. Cor. Gay & Lombard Sts. 

Courtland 2418..MURPHY CONSTRUCTION CO., Contractors ...N. W. Cor. North & Balto. Sts. 

North “ERO NBUKCREEY . is PICs oc cia. cree oe ail od warner nateelcne win’ wae sieldeigesins 300 E. 22}St. 


USE OUR LONG DISTANCE LINE TO WILMINGTON, DEL., 5 MINUTES, 4oc. 




















SPECIMEN OF MONOTYPE COMPOSITION BY STONEBRAKER BROS. CO., BALTIMORE, MD. 





THE MONOTYPE 

















Advertising Print- STONEBRAKER BROS. CO. 


ing Designed by 
Experts = PARTICULAR PRINTERS 
TO 


PARTICULAR PEOPLE 


ad ad ad 401 and 403 E. OLIVER ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 
































September 21, 1904. 


MESSRS. WOOD & NATHAN, 
1 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 

It gives us pleasure to say that in the strenuous days 
immediately following the great fire last February, our 
Monotypes proved a tower of strength; and their prompt 
arrival at our new plant made possible the execution of much 
work that without them we would have been unable to handle. 
It would be difficult to imagine conditions requiring a 
greater variety of work than was demanded of us at that time, 
and we are glad to say that our Monotypes proved fully equal 
to every emergency. When all of us were glad to secure even 
a small piece of roof to cover us, the small space they occu- 
pied compared with the large amount of work they produced was 
an item of no little importance. 

With best wishes always, 


Yours very truly, 
STONEBRAKER BROS. CO. 
Jos. R. Stonebraker, 
Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
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CMODERN 


Printing Establishments 


ARE ELECTRICALLY EQUIPPED 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC MOTOR 


PROGRESSIVE PRINTERS 


have thoroughly investigated the matter of operating printing 
presses and allied machines by different methods, with the 
result that most of them have discarded the belting and shaft- 
ing system and installed Sprague Electric Motors. They are 
thus enabled to make a great saving in running expenses, while 
the gain in simplicity of operation, cleanliness and reliability is 
beyond estimation. The Sprague Electric Motors are especially 
designed for this class of work, and have been the means of 
enabling many a small printer to become a big printer. The 
motors are non-sparking, compact, have a strong torque, a high 
efficiency and remarkable endurance. To those interested in the 
subject, we shall be pleased to send a copy of our illustrated 
Booklet No. 2114 


Sprague Electric Company 


GENERAL OFFICES 


527 West Thirty-fourth Street, NEW YORK 


BRANCH OFFICES: Chicago, Boston, Baltimore, Pittsburg 
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The Harris Press in London 


TWO FIRSTS AND 
AN EXTRA SPECIAL 


At the Great International Printing and Allied Trades Exposition just closed at 
London, England, there were shown, through the Anglo-American Inventions Syndicate, 
Limited, Harris Presses as follows: 


A Harris Counter Check-book Machine (Signa- A Harris Two-color Envelope Blanker (Signa- 
ture No. 8). ture No. 5). 

A Harris Automatic Sheet Feed Press, 15 x 18 A Harris Little Wonder Two-color Envelope 
(Signature No. 7). Press (Signature No. 1). 


All in operation. 


This Harris Show captivated our English cousins to the extent of Two Firsts and 
an Extra Special —a Silver Medal (no gold ones were given), a First Certificate and a 
Special Extra Award. 


Write us for signature describing the press in which you are interested. 





} 





FOR FULL PARTICULARS, ETC., ADDRESS 


THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS CO. 


CHICAGO— OLp Co.tony BuILDING NIL E S ) O H IO NEW YORK— 26 CortTLanpT STREET 


For machines in countries other than the United States and Canada, 
address the Anglo-American Inventions Syndicate, Ltd., 19 Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, London, E.C., England. 
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aka’ THE SEYBOLD 
CONTINUOUS FEED TRIMMER 








Patent Granted 











Our latest efforts will no doubt be appreciated by the many users of trimmers who have 

long felt the necessity of a fast CONTINUOUS FEED TRIMMER which would be both 

practical and reliable for the finest and most accurate work and at the same time reduce 
the expense of trimming. Write for further particulars. 


NEW YORK THE SEYBOLD eMACHINE CO. LONDON 
CHICAGO ©Main Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO, U.S. A. — 


Manufacturers of high-grade Machines for Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers, Paper Mills, Paper Houses, etc. 
Southern Agents—J. H. SCHROETER & BRO., ATLANTA, GA. THE J. L. MORRISON CO., Toronto, CAN, 











LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION (St. Louis, Mo.), PALACE ¢f LIBERAL ARTS, Block No. 10 
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FULLER AUTOMATIC FEEDERS 


NEW MODEL 





For Printing Presses, Folding Machines, Ruling Machines, ete. 








Accurately feeds all kinds of paper, light or heavy. 
Can be attached to any make or style of Printing Press working flat sheets. 


Adapted to all classes of letterpress, lithographic or color work. 


WE GUARANTEE AN INCREASE IN PRODUCTION OF TEN TO 
TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT OVER HAND FEEDING, PERFECT 
REGISTER AND SAVING IN WASTAGE OF STOCK. 








Thousands in successful operation. 








28 READE STREET 


cuicaco KE, C, FULLER COMPANY new york 
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Calendar 1905 Pads 


Stock Certificates 
Bond Blanks 
Diploma Blanks 















il 






















We are the originators of these specialties for printers’ use. 









Our Calendar Pads are Lithographed (not printed), which 
insures uniformity of color and margin. 
We have 38 styles and sizes. Samples for 1905 now ready. 
Our line of blanks is recognized as the largest and most com- 
plete on the market. 


100 styles Stock Certificates 








47 “ Bond Blanks 
10 " Diplomas 
4 “ Check Blanks 







Samples and prices on application. 








LIFE-SIZE PORTRAITS (BUST) 


PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES 


Finest quality CRAYON LITHOGRAPHS, on extra quality and weight of paper. Size, 21x28 inches 


















Lithographers, whose facilities are limited, will find it to 
their advantage to have us execute their large orders for color and 
commercial work. 

We run eighteen lithograph presses, sizes 17 x 22 to 44 x 64 
inches (your imprint on your orders). 
Trade work is one of our specialties. 








GOES LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 
Sixty-First and Clark Streets 
CHICAGO 
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SHERIDAN’S PERFECTION 








This style built in 30-inch and 32-inch sizes. 


Write for particulars, prices and terms. 





Selling Agents for Martini and National Book Sewing Machines. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND DESCRIPTIVE MATTER. 





T.W.& C. B. SHERIDAN CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
56. Duane Street 413 Dearborn Street 46 Farringdon Street 
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Westinghouse Motors 
For Printing Plants 











Westinghouse Motor Driving Folding Machine 











Electrically Driven 
Presses. Binders, Folders, etc. 


Increase Production 
Decrease Costs 


It will pay you to investigate 
The possibilities in your plant 


For particulars address nearest sales office of 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Sales Offices : 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


New York, Atlanta, Dallas, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New Orleans, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg, St. Louis, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Syracuse, Seattle, Denver, Mountain Electric Co. 
Mexico: G. & O. Braniff & Co., City of Mexico. 
For Canada: Canadian Westinghouse Co., Limited, Hamilton, Ontario. 













































DURABLE | 


e WIRE STITCHER | 
Brehmer Wire Stitcher O n ; 


When you do wire work on 
a Brehmer Wire Stitcher 
your operator produces a 
neat, clean, perfect stitch. 




















Over 25,000 Brehmer 
Stitchers in successful 
operation. A choice 
of thirty-six styles. 





PRICES 


No. 58—Special 

Gauge for calendar 

pad stitching, 
8275 


No. 88—For 
% calendar work and 
f =©printers’ general 

titching, - €150 


No. 80—For 
printers’ general 
titching and cal- 
ndar work. 

x Treadle power, 
Bench style, @80 








CHAS. BECK PAPER CO. Ltd. 
609 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


















20th Century Reliance Router 






















PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & CO. 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


F Kutmscu & Co., Frankfort, a. M. 
SOLD BY { A. W. PENROSE & Co., London. 
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HE history of great inventions and improvements 
in printing machinery is simply the record of the 
demand for them. With the rapid growth of publica- 
tions of all kinds and enormous circulations there has 
always come the improved printing machinery to make 
it possible to handle the output easily and economically. 
The C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co. have aided the printer 
and held his confidence in these matters for nearly fifty 
yeasa—WHAT A SPLENDID RECORD.—Dur- 
ing all this time thousands of Cottrell Presses shipped 
all over the World, have met every demand for increased 
production and superior press-work—FIFT Y YEARS 
of press building—FIFT Y YEARS 
of wisely watching what printers 
wanted and needed—FIFTY 
YEARS of inventive experience and 
skill have trained and qualified us as 
the leading Printing Press Manufac- 

turers in the World today. 


C. B. COTTRELL & SONS CO. © 


NEW YORK WESTERLY CHICAGO 
ILL. 











OTTRELL 
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H. D. BLACK, 40. BROWN, 2602. 


The Queen City 
Printing Ink Co. 





PRINTED ON No. 1 PuRE WHITE 
COATED PAPER, MADE BY 
THE CHAMPION COATED PAPER Co. 
HAMILTON, OHIO 











COPYRIGHT, 1904, 
BY THE QUEEN CITY PRINTING INK CO. 


YELLOW, 2608. 


1925 South St., CINCINNATI, O. 
345 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
147 Pearl St., BOSTON 

734 Sansom St., PHILADELPHIA 











And it were possible 
better still would be the 
quality of QUEEN CITy INK 


More /nb\ has been sold than any 
BK, One grade of book ink 


in the world.... 


Get the habit 





COATED PAPER, MADE BY 
THE CHAMPION COATED PAPER Co. 
HAMILTON, OHIO 
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JDEERLESS CARBONBIACK 


very ink maker that tries it 
roreyalabatets\ mace m bl(om ta 


OF 


very ink made with it prints perfectly 
with a black brilliant impression. 


ey 


ead these letters from 
representative ink makers. 


ook at the printing in this paper,- 


R 
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very ink maker should use it 
for litho and half tone inks. 


OF 


ufficient for trial 
sent free. 


amples, prices, etc. can be 
obtained from:— 


aD 





the ink used was made withilt. | 





New York, March 3, 1898 
We supply the Black Ink used by the 
Inland Printer” for their letterpress 
and half-tone work, and this Ink is 
made with your Peerless Black, experi- 
ence having taught us that no other 
Black will give so good a result in fine 
letterpress and half-tone inks 
We have purchased Peerless Black 
for many years, and that we continue 
te use it is a proof that we consider it 
a Black of exceptional merit 
Yours very truly 


JAENECKE BROS. & FR SHHNEEMAN 


.ond January 29, 1897 
We have used your PEERLESS | 
CARBON BLACK for the last thirteen | | 

| +} 


vears for making the fir 


itish Printer” and | | 


Journal prints its fine 
cess work 
© the first 12 
ere the first in Eng 
slack, and we consider 


e ‘discovered’ it. We 


> in adding that it | 
' 1 | 

y reliable and | | 
Satis- | 


ere 
» fa ally 


MANDER BROS 


e¢ oth, we find 
f oak beak thelial -4 
yuality that has character 
er other Carbon Blacks 
Yours very truly 
CHAS. ENEU JOHNSON -& CO 











Made by THE PEERLESS CARBON BLACKCoO., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Sole Agents: BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS 


81-83 FULTON ST. 63 FARRINGDON ST. 


IS RUE EEZEVIR.: 


HAMBURG 
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55-57 NEVUERWALL. | | 
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G ESTABLISHED IN 1830 9 a» 2 

3 “COES’ WARRANT” and | 
his trade-mark may not mean much 

el to you till you've tried the knives. 

Then you feel that integrity in knives i 








LORING COES 


is not wholly a matter of hearsay. 
A KNIFE, like everything that depends on skill, 
while it suits you, may not suit your neighbor. So 


COES WARRANTS each 

CRG 
Ce Lu o 
to give SATISFACTORY SERVICE, and you can’t 


wear out his patience. Jt must suit. So your goods 
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»3 . bear in themselves the greatest requirement, the first 
*% element, of satisfaction. And 
Z Coes’ Warrant, 
g Coes’ Quality (and package), 
9 e e bb, at a9 
4 Coes’ Finish ( ‘Wiere-Groind’) Z 
. ‘re the only three things in the knife trade that are 4; 
ig RIGHT! 








WINNING NUMBERS 
New York City. 


299 
Matthias Plum, 


Clinton and Beaver Sts., Newark, N. J. 


318 ; e 
Se Con Ce Loring Coes & Co.” 


























Get inon the Next 
November 10 G. V. ALLEN, \ \ orcester, Mass. i 
"Phone, .. “Alléen’’ 10 Warren St., New York City 
and vicinity. 
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Here is Something Interesting 


For it means money to the 
Printer and Lithographer. 


THE SAFETY 
MAILING CARD 


is designed for mailing 
calendars, show cards, fine 
lithographed work, and 


similar enclosures. 








You are furnishing your cus- 
tomer some handsome cards, 












WHY NOT ALSO FURNISH HIM 








oe 
. X 
THE ARTICLE for MAILING IT? , . SSA SES SS. 





This will add a substantial profit ~ 
to the job. 


, 


best facilities for prompt and efficient service. Our 
goods are of the highest merit. 


Estimates and samples promptly given. . Please THE THOMPSON & NORRIS COMPANY 


state sizes and quantities. We possess the very (ESTABLISHED 1875) 
Prince and Concord Streets, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


FACTORIES ALSO AT BOSTON, MASS., AND BROOKVILLE, IND. 
ADDRESS THE NEAREST POINT 











(PERPETUAL IMPROVEMENT Y hres te 


Is our watchword 


INVENTIVE. IDEAS ee 
ENERGETIC ENTERPRISE J =: 


Is our aim 


SIMONDS STEEL 
“CARBO- 
MANGANESE ” 


Is our own = 
PAPER CUTTING | 
| KNIVES =| 


Is our specialty 








PERFECT TEMPER = 
Is our claim J- oe 
ABSOLUTE SATISFACTION J == -- 


Is our guarantee 











have your orders ? 
| May we have y 

















TSIMONDS 


MFC, CO, 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 
CHICAGO ... ILL. 


NEW YORK... . N.Y. 
PORTLAND ... . ORE. 
SEATTLE .... WASH. 


ae 


Simonds Mfg. Co. 
Ltd 


NEW ORLEANS e e« « LA. 


Simonds Saw Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO. . CAL. 
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NG N THESE DAYS OF CONSOLIDATION AND 
& <¥ elimination of ill equipped manufacturing plants, it be- 
e3) hooves both dealer and printer to ally themselves with 
Le manufacturers operating large plants with up-to-date 
equipment. The cut shown here is an exact illustration 
of the factory where the Chandler & Price Gordon Press 
and Lever Paper Cutter are manufactured, and which is the 
largest works in the world devoted exclusively to manufactur- 
ing Platen Presses, Paper Cutters and small tools for printers. 











THE CHANDLER & PRICE CO. 
Manufacturers of High-grade Printing Machinery 


CLEVELAND, OT®,. ©. 6. A. 
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CQ Pure White 
N?: ENAMELED 
—_— BOOK 


Whitest, Highest Finish 
and the Best Printer 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR FINE CATALOGS 
AND WHERE BEST RESULTS ARE DESIRED 












The Champion Coated Paper Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
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The New Series 


Scott Drum Cylinder Press 


runs at a speed up to 


Gg «3,600 Per Hour 
L 
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Especially Built to Run Fast 


the type bed being driven with - 


The Bed Driving Mechanism 


that has made our Two-Revolutions famous 



























SEND FOR A DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR OF THIS MACHINE TO NEAREST OFFICE 

NEW YORK OFFICE, .. 41 Park Row W ] S 

CHICAGO OFFICE, 321 Dearborn St. t tt & 

ST. LOUIS OFFICE, . . 319 N. 4th St. oe a er CoO O. 


. BOSTON OFFICE,..... 7 Water St. PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U. S. ry 


Cable Address —-WALTSCOTT, NEw York 
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If you want 
UNIFORMITY 


STRENGTH 
SYMMETRY 


In a rounded and backed book, we make the only machine that will secure these results. 


The Crawley 
Rounder and Backer 








“No edition bindery is complete without it” 





Write for particulars to 


The Crawley Book Machinery Company 
Newport, Kentucky, U. S. A. 
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Pastors cull Medan 


We are pleased to inform you that, to save 
cost of transportation, to economize time in ship- 
ment, to be more conveniently located and acces- 
sible, and thus accommodate our trade in different 
parts of an extended territory, we have established 
branch houses at 21-23 South Third Street, 
ST. Loulis, Mo., and at First Avenue and Ross 
Street, PITTSBURG, PA. 

At these places we have installed equipments, 
modern in all respects, similar to that which we 
have at our main house in Chicago, which will 
enable us to execute orders promptly and of a 
quality of manufacture equal to that which has 
been the basis of our reputation and success. 

Hoping to be favored with your valued orders, 


we remain, 
Yours very truly, 


Sam’! Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co. 


FACTORIES | 
CHICAGO PITTSBURG _- ST.LOUIS 
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RELIABLE 
Printers Rollers 


FOR 
Winter Use 


ORDER THEM NOW FROM 


- PRINTERS’ ROLLERS | 
| On BROw-VeT® 


| PITTSBURG Sr Louis | 


FACTORIES 


CHICAGO PITTSBURG ST. LOUIS 


195-207 S. Canal Street First Avenue and Ross Street 21-23 S. Third Street 








——— 

















THE HEAVIEST, SIMPLEST, MOST COMPACT AND HANDSOMEST TWO-REVOLUTION. COMPARE THIS ILLUSTRATION WITH THAT OF ANY OTHER. 


THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Haddon & Co., Agents, London. Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Ontario 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 183-187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 


Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City; Great Western Type Foundry. Omaha; Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul; St. Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis ; 
Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington; A. G. Elliot Paper Company, Dallas; E. C. Palmer & Co, Ltd., New Orleans; Fundicion Mexicana de Tipos, City of 
Mexico. On the Pacific Coast—The Southwest Printers Supply, Los Angeles; Pacific Printers Supply "House, Seattle; Pacific States Type Foundry, San Francisco. 


THE OPTIMUS 
THE OPTIMUS 


The purchase price of a press is met but once; the running 
expenses every day. The press that meets the latter with 
the greatest product satisfactory in quality and quantity, is 
the cheapest to install, no matter what its comparative first 
cost may be. Herein the Optimus is superior. It most 
economically produces high-grade work at high speed, and 
cheap work that is good work and fast work. 

Its speed on high-grade work; its speed on tissue paper and 
ordinary work; its ease under the heaviest forms; its free- 
dom from troubles and delays, give the Optimus an earning 
capacity beyond expectation. No work exists capable of 
fully testing its printing qualities It anticipates the future. 


THE OPTIMUS 


SET IN BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER’S CASLON OLD ROMAN 
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Patent No. 768,375. August 23, 1904. 
THE CHAMBERS DROP-ROLL DOUBLE-SIXTEEN FOLDER WITH KING FEEDER ATTACHED. 











The Chambers Paper Folding Machines 


have a successful business record of over forty years, while the 


King Automatic Feeder 


has now a proven record of nearly two years constant hard use under 
many different conditions. 


We are offering no experiments to our customers. 


One concern has been running CHAMBERS FOLDERS with KING 
FEEDERS attached for twenty-three hours per day continuously. 

Nothing but good machinery, good in conception, design, material, 
construction, stands such use. 


This Combination Gives Satisfaction. 





CHAMBERS BROTHERS COM PANY 


Folding and Feeding Machines 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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AMERICAN IDEAS 


AMERICA IS NOT LARGE ENOUGH TO HOLD AMERICAN PRINTING INVENTIONS 


These find a ready sale on the British market, which presents a field as remunerative as it is world-wide. 
Walker Bros. have absolutely unrivaled facilities for placing well-tested inventions on the British 
market, and are open to take up sole agencies for approved lines. 


_ ~ 
Che Brrttsl) Market 


WALKER BROS., of Bouverie Street, London, are known throughout British 
printerdom as the suppliers of everything, from a bodkin to a mammoth news press. 
Their staff of representatives moves in the best trade circles, and by them Great 
Britain and Ireland is systematically worked. Walker Bros.’ house circular, 
“The Printers’ Engineer,’’ mailed gratis monthly to every known printer in the 
British Empire, is not only.read but kept for reference. It is questionable if any 
house in the world has better means of reaching the trade at home and abroad. 











WALKER BROS. 


Printers’ Engineers and Sundriesmen 


31 BOUVERIE STREET, E. C., LONDON, ENGLAND 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
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ENNEY MOTORS are to-day driving 
the wheels of hundreds of varied indus- 
tries the world over, But in no industry 
are they so largely used as in the print- 
ing trade—in fact, the Jenney Motor has 
become known distinctively as 


The Printer’s Motor 


On account of the loose belt and idler feature 
used on these motors in driving cylinder presses, the 
smoothest running conditions are obtained, and the 
wear and strain on the motor and press are reduced 
to the minimum. 

This means better printing, fewer repairs and 
increased life of motor and press. And as long as 
you run your plant without Jenney Motors you are 
paying out too much for power. These motors are extremely economical from every point of view. Write us for 
estimate on equipping your entire plant, or any one machine. Ask for photos of printing equipments. 


Jenney Electric Mfg. Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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SPECIAL RATES ON CARD INDEX BRISTOL TO 


PRINTERS AND STATIONERS 


WE are advertising to the general public that genuine Macey-Wernicke Index 
Cards and Supplies can be purchased through responsible Printers and Stationers. 

@ We supply all grades of Index Bristol Board in sheets, cut to standard card sizes 

or cut for printing and ruling two or more on, which enables you to furnish Macey-Wemicke 

perfect cards and permits the execution of card orders exactly as the user desires, without 

any delay in delivery. 

@ Now is your opportunity for taking up the Card Index line which is so rapidly 

growing in popularity. We can put you on the nght basis and make it profitable 

for you to send us your orders. 

@ Lowest prices consistent with high-grade stock. Prompt service. Correspondence 


solicited. We m os 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Formerly THE FRED MACEY CO., Ltd. 


ee eee 
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Three of a Kind 











In the language of our sporting 
friends, beats two pair; but when 
it comes to presses much depends 
on the character of the machines. 
If you get three of the right kind 
they will surely beat two pairs of 
the wrong kind. @ When the ques- 
tion of the selection of a printing 
press is up for decision, you will 
save much brain fag, annoyance 
and loss of time if you will simply 
bear in mind that THE WHIT- 
LOCK is the one you should order. 
@ Have you noticed the handsome 
literature being sent out recently 
by the American Type Founders 
Company, as well as the attractive 
inserts this company is showing in 
all the printers’ magazines? These 
are all printed on THE WHIT- 
LOCK. @The range of work of 
this press is marvelous. Fine half- 
tone and color work are its special- 
ties, but it will do any kind of 
printing in the best possible manner 








Western Agents: 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco. 


Southern Agents. 
Messrs, J. H.SCHROETER @& BRO., 
44 West Mitchell St., Atlanta, Ga. 
European Agents: 


Messrs. T. W. @ C.B. SHERIDAN, 
46 Farringdon St., London, Eng. 





FOR CIRCULARS, PRICES, TERMS, ETC., WRITE 


THE WHITLOCK PRINTING 
PRESS MFG. CO., oe Derby, Conn. 


AT THE SALES OFFICES BELOW: 
Fuller Bldg., 23d St. and Broadway, NEW YORK 
510 Weld Bldg., 176 Federal St.. BOSTON, MASS. 
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Is Your Composing Room Complete ? 


191 























Detail showing construction 


IF SO, YOU RECOGNIZE THE ADVANTAGES OF THE 


PORTER PATENT 


HE RUNS are flat pieces of steel fitted 
between strips of wood and firmly locked 
together by steel rods passing through all, as 
shown by the dotted lines. 
anything to work loose or rickety. 


No chance for 





PATENTED 
Sept. 13, 1892 
August 25, 1896 
August 11, 1896 





Our Goods 
are 
Carried in Stock 
and are 
For Sale by 
Every First-class 
Supply House 
‘in the 
United States 
and 
Canada. 








Send for complete 
Catalogues 








EXTENSION FRONT STEEL-RUN CABINETS 


IF NOT, HERE THEY ARE IN A NUTSHELL 








Porter Cabinet with New Departure Cases and Tilting Brackets 


THE EXTENSION FRONT enables the compositor to draw any case well out beyond 
the others, and makes the back tier of type boxes as accessible as any boxes in the case. 
It also permits the top or bottom cases to be drawn out and placed at the proper height 
for setting purposes without partly drawing another case to be used as a rest. 








EASTERN OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE : 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 








wary THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Makers of EVERYTHING WOODEN THAT PRINTERS USE, including 
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HOME AT COLORADO SPRINGS. 


BY A VISITOR. 





TV ENEROSITY has ever been the pro- 

) nounced characteristic of printers. The 
tale of distress, of hardship or of indi- 
gence is never told in vain — and many 
times is hardly begun before the open 
hand of liberality hastens to relieve the 
hand of want. On behalf of fellow 
craftsmen this spirit has always been 
particularly evident, and no more splen- 
did epitome of this largeness of soul can be conceived 
than the magnificent institution, the home for aged, 
indigent and distressed printers, which rests in the 
shadow of Pike’s Peak. 

Here the worn-out, the sick, the indigent or 
otherwise incapacitated printer can come home — not 
merely to an institution provided by charity, but to a 
home which he has helped to sustain, and to which he 
enters of a right. 

As far back as 1857 the idea of a home for the 
protection of printers in age and illness was promul- 
gated, and at one time some $20,000 in the treasury 
almost assured the Typographical Union that the time 
had come for building the institution. It was not, 
however, until 1886 that a general awakening to their 
responsibilities occurred among printers, the stimulus 
being the unconditional gift of $10,000 from Mr. 
George W. Childs and Mr. A. J. Drexel. The question 
was then, “ What shall we do with it?” and “Add to 
it” was the answer, not only as an act of wisdom, but 
as a token of appreciation to the donors. Trustees 
were accordingly elected for the care of the funds, and 
it was also decreed that on the anniversary of the birth- 
day of Mr. Childs for the five vears ensuing each 
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member of the union east of the Mississippi river 
should contribute the price of one thousand ems of 
type or one hour’s work, and on the anniversary of the 
birthday of Mr. Drexel a like contribution should be 
made by members west of the Mississippi. And so the 
fund began to grow. 

There were naturally suggestions made 
regarding the ultimate disposition of the funds, but 
the idea which found most favor was the oft-mooted 
one of a permanent home for printers. The purchasing 
power of such an institution and the advertising value 
of its establishment in any community were very evi- 
dent to town officials and boards of trade, and several 
advantageous offers were made to the Union of grants 
of land, building sites, freedom from taxation, ete. 
That which found most favor was the offer of the 
board of trade of Colorado Springs to donate eighty 
acres of land one mile east of the city, if the Union 
would erect a home thereon to cost not less than 
$20,000, beginning the work within two years and 
completing it within a year from its commencement. 
This offer was formally accepted in 1889, and in 1890 
additional taxation was voted to be applied to the home 
fund. The trustees were incorporated under the laws 
of Colorado and given power to regulate and deter- 
mine the purposes of the home. 

The building was completed in 1892, and on the 
anniversary of the birthday of Mr. George W. Childs, 
May 12, 1892, was duly dedicated. 

The immense sums devoted to educational and 
benevolent purposes by the millionaires of the present 
day leave out of all comparison the gift which the 
printers enlarged in six years to over $70,000, but the 
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proof of their deserving, in their determination to help 
themselves, lying in the record of the institution they 
founded and in its general management, has no 
parallel. 

Mr. Childs, the owner of a great newspaper, dona- 
ting with his friend and partner, Mr. Drexel, a large 
sum of money to a convention of printers from every 
important town and city in the United States and 
Canada, centered the attention of the printing world 
and to a great extent that of the general public. The 


taries lent weight and interest to the occasion. The 
newspapers had editorials, the poets had poetry, the 
National Editorial Association plumed its wings for 
flight and all came together. There was nothing want- 
ing to add to the impressiveness of the dedication. 


The addresses were worthy of the subject, which is 
the highest praise that can be offered. Colorado 
Springs and Denver made it a holiday occasion. 
Bands played and cannon thundered, and every one 
rejoiced in the consummation of the printers’ dream. 
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GROUP OF RESIDENTS OF THE UNION PRINTERS’ HOME, 


appreciation of the members of the Typographical 
Union did not allow the recollection of the generosity 
of Messrs. Childs and Drexel to grow cold in the inter- 
vening years, but spared no means of giving the widest 
publicity to the gift and the purposes to which the 
accumulating funds were to be devoted. Others 
“took up the glorious tale”? and any facts that might 
have been wanting were made on the spot to suit the 
all of which made some 





temperament of the narrator 
amusing contretemps in after vears. The greatest 
interest had been aroused up to the time of the dedi- 
cation. 

Mr. Childs and a large party, including Bishop 
McLaren, of the diocese of Chicago; Senator Gal- 


linger and many other national, State and local digni- 





The main building of the Printers’ Home is a hand- 
some structure of white lava stone with red sandstone 
trimmings, 144 feet long and 44 feet wide, with a 
wing at the rear of the north end 20 by 40 feet. The 
building contains seventy-five rooms, but this number 
changes as the alterations are made in the home to 
meet new requirements. Many of the rooms were 
handsomely furnished as memorial rooms by some of 
the larger unions, by the chapels of some of the large 
newspapers, by Messrs. Childs and Drexel, Mrs. J. A. 
Hayes in memory of Jefferson Davis, her father, and 
by Mrs. Goddard in memory of her father, Henry 
Ledyard. Everything was in good taste and the 
dormitories and other bedrooms were well and com- 
fortably appointed. The memorial rooms were ir. 
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THE OFFICIAL BOARD, OFFICERS, MEDICAL STAFF AND EMPLOYES OF THE UNION PRINTERS’ HOME. 


many instances elegantly appointed. But in all this 
the generosity of the printers and their friends over- 
reached itself. The finely furnished rooms were of 
course a contrast to the plain but comfortable regula- 
tion furnishing, and the result was more or less jeal- 


ousy and trouble for the superintendent. More time 
and trouble are necessary in keeping them presentable. 
In order to sustain them as memorial rooms the donors 
are kept at an expense which could go to extending 
the comfort of the home to others, in various ways. 



































UNION PRINTERS’ HOME SURROUNDINGS. 





























CHARLES DKACON, 


Superintendent, Union Printers’ Home. 


While the purport of this article is to give an account 
of the home as it is to-day, it is timely to suggest that 
the memorial-room idea can be applied and more 
worthily applied if the unions, chapels or individuals 
who desire to furnish memorial rooms would con- 
tribute the amount to sustain the memorial rooms with 
the regulation furnishings, no more, no less. Oppor- 
tunity may be given to their generosity, not by the 
richness of the furnishings of one room, but by the 
number of rooms that they sustain. Considerations of 
discipline, cleanliness, economy and common. sense 
argue in favor of this suggestion. Apart from this, 
there may be a desire on the part of some chapels or 
unions to be identified more intimately in name with 
the beneficences of the home, but they are unable to 
vie with the display made in some of the memoria! 
rooms. They could support one or two rooms with 
the regulation furnishings and have the name of the 
organization identified with these at a nominal annual 
expense. 

Experience has taught many things. The memo- 
rial parlors have been changed into smaller rooms, the 
dormitories have been divided into separate bedrooms, 
and many changes made for the better. The large 
number of consumptives required a separate building 
for their proper care and treatment, and in 1898 a 
hospital annex was completed and furnished, at a total 
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cost of $13,596.22. A fine laundry and heating plant 
was also completed in 1900, at a cost of $12,500. The 
laundry is equipped with the best modern devices, one 
of the most interesting being the large vacuum boiler 
in which all clothing, etc., is placed under superheated 
steam pressure and then in vacuum, so that a thorough 
sterilization is accomplished. The clothing is all care- 
fully examined and repaired and laundered. Garments 
which are overworn are replaced with new union-made 
garments of good quality. This procedure was ren- 
dered necessary on account of the abuse of the requi- 
sition privilege at one time allowed to the residents. 
The bump of acquisitiveness, as all printers know who 
have carried sorts in their vest pockets, is hard to sup- 
press, and one shining example of the spirit that takes 
all it can get for nothing showed up with twelve suits 
of underwear at the time of his departure from the 
home. It will be seen from many indications that the 
task of managing such an institution acceptably, with 
kindly regard to the feelings of semi-invalid residents 
and with strict justice to the trustees, is one requiring 
much tact and judgment. 

An attractive and homelike cottage has been built 
for the use of the superintendent and his family. It 
was completed in 1900, and cost, with its furnishings, 
$3,400. It is heated by steam and lighted by electric- 
ity, and has telephone connection with the main build- 
ing and annex. 

Additional buildings have been authorized from 
time to time, in the nature of barns, stables, cattle 
sheds, chicken-houses, etc.’ These are well designed 
and compare favorably with the best modern farm 
buildings. 

A sufficiency of water has not always been available 
at the home, and the development of the farm resources 





MRS. DEACON, 
Matron, Union Printers’ Home. 
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has not been as complete as might be on this account. 
Arrangements have recently been made, however, by 
which an adequate water supply will be obtainable at 
a minimum of cost for all purposes. 

The management of the home is in the hands of 
the superintendent, Mr. Charles Deacon, who acts 
under the direction of the board of trustees, one of 
whom is a resident of Colorado Springs. The wife 
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to which also a certificate of the physical and mental 
condition of the applicant, signed by a licensed phy- 
sician, is attached. The board of admissions passes 
upon the application, and if everything is regular, the 
applicant is ordered admitted or placed on the waiting 
list, if there is no vacancy. The physical condition of 
the applicant is compared with the report of the physi- 
cian of the local union, and a report in accordance 





OFFICERS OF THE UNION PRINTERS’ HOME, 


L. C. Shepard, Thomas McCaffery, President James M. Lynch, Secretary J. W. Bramwood. 
Superintendent Charles Deacon, H. H. Rogers, W. J. White, Thomas F. Crowley. 


of the superintendent acts as matron, and, with the 
superintendent, is appointed by the trustees. The 
nurses and other employes are selected by the super- 
intendent. The medical staff is appointed by the 
trustees. The annual meetings of the trustees are 
held at the home. 
When a printer is disabled through age, accident 
or sickness, and has been for five years a member of 
the union and has sustained his dues and assessments, 
he is eligible to make application for admission to the 
home. <A specific form is provided for the purpose 
and certified by the local union to which he belongs, 





with the facts is made to the board of admissions. It 
is too frequently the case that a marked discrepancy is 
shown between the condition of the applicant actually 
and that reported by the physician of the union from 
which he is sent. While the home is for the benefit 
of afflicted printers, it is evident that a very few 
residents afflicted with certain diseases would make 
the place untenable or demand so extensive a corps 
of nurses and assistants as to make the expense of 
sustaining the institution prohibitive. Nevertheless, 
advanced cases of locomotor ataxia, consumption, and 
other diseases rendering the patients unable to care for 
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1— Library and Reading Room. 2—Billiard Room and Barber Shop. 3— Business Office, furnished by St. Louis Typographical Union. 4—Parlors, 
furnished by Denver Typographical Union. 5 — Bedroom, furnished by Chicago Typographical Union. 











D, I, CHRISTOPHER, M.D., 
Physician to the Union Printers’ Home. 

themselves, are by ignorance and misleading reports 
foisted upon the home. This is cruel kindness to the 
unfortunates who are the victims of the misdirected 
zeal of their friends, and a great injustice to the mem- 
bership of the union, to the trustees and other officials. 

In the treatment of tubercular disease, advanced 
methods are used, and the open-air and rest treatment 
has been found very beneficial. Tents of a special, 
improved pattern, with hardwood floor, stationary 
clothes-closet, washstand and drawers, and a method 
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HEAD NURSE AND ASSISTANTS. 
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of ventilating through a wire netting around the edge 
of the flooring and ventilator at the apex of the roof, 
have been thoroughly tested and found very satisfac- 
tory. These are much in demand by the residents, and 
six more have been ordered, making ten tents in all. 
A small steam coil will be placed in each and steam 
conveyed underground from the steam plant exhaust, 
thus furnishing an equipment which is more complete 
than many of the best institutions for the treatment of 
tubercular disease. 





JOHN R. ROBINSON, M.D., 
Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Specialist, Union Printers’ Home. 


An increase in the accommodations of the home is 
imperatively demanded, and, recognizing this, a move- 
ment to erect a suitable memorial to the late Con- 
gressman Amos J. Cummings resolved itself into a 
proposition to erect a permanent addition to the home. 
Mrs. Cummings intimated her desire some time ago 
to donate the library of the late Congressman to the 
home if suitable provision were made for the volumes. 
The recommendation of a Cummings Memorial addi- 
tion has been accepted, and plans have been made to 
erect such a structure, which will provide a handsome 
library hall as a memorial to * The Printers’ Friend” 
and give the much-needed space for the uses of the 
institution. This addition will cost about $20,000 to 
$30,000. A special committee of eleven members on 
the Cummings Memorial Building is now actively 
engaged in obtaining the funds for the addition, which 
will consist of an extension of the northeast wing of 
the main building about 65 feet, the plans for which 
have been approved. Mr. Michael Colbert, of Chicago, 
Mlinois, is chairman of this committee. 
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It was the privilege of the writer of these notes to 
attend the last annual meeting of the board of trus- 
tees. The businesslike system and the dispatch used 
in completing the inspection of all departments were 
most satisfactory. On this occasion, as is usual, each 
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enough has been said to commend this great work to 
every citizen of the United States and Canada, and 
to give to the union printers some appreciation of what 
has resulted from their efforts and of the unlimited 
character of their beneficences, for not only are the 


IN THE GARDEN OF THE GODS. 


resident was introduced separately 
to the board and given an oppor- 
tunity to make complaint and to 
offer suggestions. 

The staff of the home at pres- 
ent consists of Mr. Charles Dea- 
con, the superintendent; (Irs. 
Deacon, matron; Dr. D. I. Chris- 
topher, physician; Dr. J. R. Rob- 
inson. eye, ear, nose and throat 
specialist; Miss Laura W. Edin- 
ger, bookkeeper; a chef and sec- 
ond cook, engineer, gardener, 
dairyman, general workman and 
teamster, fireman, porter, barber, 
night watchman, two laundresses, 
two trained nurses, seamstress, 
annex cook and eight domestics. 

The products of the farm and dairy are used for 
the home exclusively, and for the annex patients a 
special dietary is prepared on order. 

The limitations of space have necessarily confined 
these notes to statement of the baldest of facts, but 


THIS IS NOT KUROPATKIN, 











residents provided with union- 
made clothing, boots and shoes, 
hats and caps, underwear, etc., but 
they are pensioned, and an addi- 
tional sum given to those who 
care to do a little work about the 
home. Furthermore, spectacles, 
false teeth, and, in short, every 
want is supplied, a touch of humor 
not detracting anything from the 
kindly spirit that meets the requi- 
sitions. 

A heart-warming incident oc- 
curred recently when Nashville 
union, desirous of having a suit- 
able memorial to the late ex- 
president Aimison, was invited to 
contribute an oil painting of our 
good old friend. Trustee Shepard urged that the 
painting should be hung in the Jefferson Davis room, 
as it would be, he felt, the wish of Mr. Aimison, who 
was a devoted son of the South, and took the deepest 
interest in that memorial room. It was so ordered. 
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The trustees have purchased an extensive addi- 
tional tract in the city cemetery, and arrangements are 
now under way to beautify this, the final resting-place 
of the world-weary printer. 
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A HOME TENT. 


All about the home careful management and good 
taste are evident. The fine avenue and_ beautiful 
grounds are bordered and embellished with flowers, 
growing with the luxuriance and brilliancy of coloring 
peculiar to Colorado, so that the institution has become 
not only one of the most interesting in Colorado 
Springs, but one of the most beautiful as well. 

There are many interesting personalities among 
the residents, and the home is rich in the unique remi- 
niscences in which the jests of the printing-office are 
mingled with incidents of the nation’s history. 

Over half a million dollars have been contributed to 
the home by the International Typographical Union. 
It is the printers’ pride that they have, almost unaided, 
built, equipped and are supporting an institution with a 
liberality that has no parallel. It is now their purpose 
to extend that usefulness in the name of one of their 
most faithful friends, and it is eminently fitting that 
the memory of Amos J. Cummings should be perpet- 
uated by the printers in this way. His time, his talents 
and his means were ever at their command, and their 
appreciation is indeed well shown by the memorial thev 
have selected in the addition to the home 





“Its bounty unpurchasable, 
Its charity without price.” 
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THE ELZEVIR JUBILEE. 


An Elzevir jubilee will be celebrated this year in Germany. 
It is now three hundred years since Ludwig Elzevir was 
born — the third of the renowned printing dynasty which, like 
the founders of the Amsterdam houses, brought the vocation 
of the family to its apex. Ludwig Elzevir was the son of the 
Utrecht bookseller, Joost. At thirteen years of age he came 
to his Leyden kinsfolk for his apprenticeship. In the year 
1637, on his return from an Italian business journey, he estab- 
lished a printing-office and bookseller’s shop in Amsterdam. 
He was the right man in the right place, and he soon secured 
the encouragement of the learned. In 1655 his cousin, Daniel, 
became a partner in his business, which so flourished that the 
firm produced 415 works, comprehending literary and philo- 
sophical volumes and works dealing with languages and juris- 
prudence, etc., lines in which Leyden publishers still appear 
to excel. Ludwig died in 1670, and Daniel ten years later. 
The plant and business (in 1780) brought at auction 204,000 











THE ANNEX, 


marks, without the warehouse stock of twenty thousand 
volumes.—7The Carton Magasine. 





FROM THE CASE TO THE PLOW. 


According to a contemporary Italian trade journal, L’Arte 
della Stampa, there exists in Tuscany a printing-office which 
is, like many others, subject to periodical slack seasons. To 
counteract this drawback, the humane proprietor pefmits an 
arrangement by which, as soon as want of work becomes 
serious, the assistants concerned change their craft from 
typography to farming. They work according to necessity: 
to-day with the composing-stick, on, possibly, a treatise upon 
Dante’s “Divine Comedy” or an “Epistle of the Holy 
Father”; the next morning with the scythe or dung-fork, 
laudably anxious for the needs of the oxen and cows of their 
dear economist employer. 
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DISPLAY COMPOSITION. 
BY FREDERIC FLAGLER HELMER. 
VIII.— SYMMETRY AND BALANCE. 
N symmetry we have a means by which type can 
beguile the reader and draw attention to itself 
through the power of mere form. We leave for the 
time being all consideration of interpretative display to 
look for the factors of “ attractiveness.”’ Form, whether 
it consists of a mass of type-faces spelling out words 
or is the contour of molded clay made into a pot or a 
vase, has in itself power over the eye to attract or repel 
or escape notice. If it seems to the beholder a beauti- 
ful shape, his eye lingers. If, in his opinion, it is an 
ugly form, his glance is brief. 

It is true that a strong, unusual piece of work, 
whether beautiful or ugly, will catch the eye; but the 
ugly design will rather disgust the observer, or at least 
make him repent the time lost in noting the obtrusive 
object. Some workers in display act on the supposi- 
tion that if the eye is but once caught, the copy or text 
matter thus exposed to view should be able to detain 
and absorb the attention. They do not count at all 
on the prejudicial effect, one way or the other, of a 
pleasing surprise or a disagreeable one. They overlook 
the value of a cordial introduction. 

Symmetry certainly gives grace to the presenta- 
tion of a mass of type. Just why, it is hard to say. 
There seems to be by some inexplicable operation a 
pleasure to the eye from mere duplication. We notice 
that the facade of even a plain, homely building, when 
reflected in the surface of a stream, becomes at once 
far more interesting and pleasing. A pretty village 
nestling among trees may seem delightful, but view it 
reflected in a lake or river’s edge and its charms are 
doubled. The duplication reveals to us a symmetry. 
For every tower pointing upward in the air there is 
apparently a tower pointing downward in the water; 
for a roof-line above, there is a corresponding line 
below ; for any clump of foliage in the upper picture, 
there is another like it in the lower picture. This is 
symmetry to an axis, horizontal in such a case, but yet 
producing an equilibrium that appears to give rest'to 
the eye and satisfaction to the taste. 

Symmetry to a vertical axis is equally a delight, as 
we see it in pottery, in turned woodwork, in basketry 
and many another product of the crafts. The human 
body is built upon a vertical axis which we call the 
spine, and we recognize that vertebrate construction not 
only gives possibility of beauty but makes practicable 
the assembling of many parts that must be held to- 
gether and operated together. The ribs fasten to the 
spinal column, one side and the other; the head bal- 
ances upon it; the arms and legs are pendant from 
points equidistant from it, and, while the skeleton is not 
in itself an agreeable sight, being too mechanical and 
visible only through death, it is responsible for the 
grace and proportion of the human figure, which for 
intrinsic beauty art crowns above all other creations. 
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Not only the human body, but the bodies of birds, 
beasts and fish, are vertebrate; leaves of trees are 
marked with the central line; all through nature we 
find the practice of “ centering.” 

Naturally, then, axial symmetry brings the possi- 
bility of good things also to typography. It has long 
been in use in the constructive work of printed matter 
which we call “ display.” 

Whenever early printers, or even the scribes pre- 
ceding the printers, departed from the square, solid 
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form of the book-page, they adopted for the assembled 
letters some geometrical figure like the triangle or the 
diamond, made up of horizontal lines balanced upon a 
vertical axis, or they constructed similarly a more 
irregular form by threading each line at its middle with 
an imaginary cord and hanging this cord plumb, or at 
least parallel, with the sides of the page. The idea is 
still cherished in composition, and to-day our “ cen- 
tered” forms, one of which we have in Fig. 1, chal- 
lenge all other plans of display for points of grace, 
lightness and unity. The centered, open title-page form 
is classic. 

Of course, the rectangular page may be considered 
a piece of centered composition, as its uniform lines are 
balanced at their centers upon a common axis. Yet the 
outside parallel lines which mark the terminations of the 
lines and confine such a form at the right and the left 
have apparently more to do with its character than the 











interior axis. However, in such examples as these of 
Fig. 2, we find in parts of some of them the lines seem 
built to conform to the vertical bounds, and in other 
parts are centered, with space remaining on either side. 
For instance, in the bank advertisement of Fig. 2 the 
word “ New York” is centered, while practically the 
rest of the matter is built up against straight parallel 
sides; and in the \losher announcement the date and 
ornament are centered, the rest of the matter being 
squared to fill the upper and lower portions of the panel. 
The remaining example of Fig. 2 does not seem so 
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We might call them practically the same, symmetry 
being merely a rigid balance, or balance being termed 
a flexible or approximate symmetry. It may be unnec- 
essary to make this distinction — and, indeed, it may be 
awkward at times to classify a particular form as being 
definitely symmetrical or balanced — yet again for cer- 
tain explanations it will be convenient. 

Two facing pages taken from any well-printed book 
will be found to be more or less symmetrical — theo- 
retically symmetrical in every case. The verso, or left- 
hand page, is supposed to contain a form in size and 
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closely responsible to the central axis as to its rectangu- 
lar boundaries. 

It would seem, then, that rectangular forms and 
centered forms of irregular outline may both be con- 
structed symmetrical to a vertical axis, while rectangu- 
lar forms may also be constructed to meet their parallel 
boundaries. And vet, even in such a form as this one, 
headed “ About Men,” there appears to be a balance 
attempted, as though article and price were set over 
against each other for the purpose of equilibrium. 

A tight-rope walker may sway to one side and the 
other, swinging to the right one moment and back to 
the left the next, still keeping practically erect. Just 
so the balance of this piece of composition seems main- 
tained, first with more type to the right, then with more 
to the left, again more to the right, and so on through, 
till, in the end, equilibrium seems to have been pre- 
served though few lines hang equal weight of type at 
their extremities. 

Balance and symmetry are not far from each other. 


proportion equal to that of the recto or right-hand 
page; the margins must correspond, at head, tail, front 
and back; the positions of the headings, side-headings, 
page numbers, etc., must be opposite in the two — in 
fact, everything on the one side and the other must be 
symmetrical with respect to the line between the two 
pages, which is practically identical with the binding or 
fold which actually divides them. Theoretically, what- 
ever the recto contains the verso should also have, 
only placed in a reverse position, that is, as if revolved 
on a vertical axis from one side to the other, the axis 
being the hinge or binding of the book. 

Now, Fig. 3 is a perfect example of symmetrical 
arrangement of recto and verso, but when we consider 
two pages such as are found in Fig. 4, we recognize 
that we have only approximate symmetry, or that cer- 
tain features only of the one are repeated in the other. 
It seems a little better, then, to say this example in 
Fig. 4 is balanced, for balancing may be the adjust- 
ment of bodies of different sizes not always in a recip- 
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rocal position, with nevertheless a satisfaction of the 
laws of gravity or equilibrium. 

In Fig. 4, each page shows by the position of the 
heading that its type-form was constructed with respect 
to a central axis, and yet we must confess there is ouly 
an apparent symmetry or centering throughout the 
body matter, it being justified only to one side. So, 
also, when we view the two pages as a double form 
we recognize that only approximately does the matter 
in verso offset that in recto. Thus the forms in Fig. 3 
give us symmetry, while those in Fig. 4, we may say, 
preserve a balance —an equality of unequal portions, 
to be paradoxical. 

The fact that we recognize such forms as these of 
Fig. 4 as satisfactory and pleasing to the eye, though 
very much out of proportion mathematically, is rather 
puzzling, to say the least. A possible explanation, how- 
ever, may be found in the principle that white space 
itself attracts the eye and offers a contrast against that 
of the type masses. In viewing Fig. 4 we notice almost 
simultaneously that the recto has a larger type form 
than the verso and that the verso presents a larger block 
of white space below the type than the recto, so then 











UPHOLSTERY 





HE second floor of our immense store 
is devoted to the upholstery and 
furniture departments. 

It has frequently been referred to as the 
handsomest show-room of its kind in Europe 
or America. Upon one side several large 
salons have been constructed for the purpose 
of displaying carpets and classic furniture. 
The ceilings and walls have been beauti- 
fully decorated by our own artists, and the 
rooms afford the fullest opportunity for 
studying effects in both floor coverings and 
furnishings. 

We invite visitors to New York to in- 
spect these royal apartments, illustrating as 
they do the highest type of decoration and 
adornment in general, and our own facili- 
ties in these lines in particular. 


W.&J. SLOANE 





MERICANS have not as yet learned 
to use cretonnes as effectively end 
artistically as the English and French. 

This is largely due to the fagt that on 
this side of the Atlantic they are looked 
upon as printed cottons, while in England 
or France they accept them and use them as 
one of the daintiest of decorative fabrics. 
The finest artistic colorings and effects are 
gotten from printing rather than weaving. 
An oil painting is nothing in reality more 
than painting on canvas. The possibilities 
for printing on cloth are greater than weav- 
ing. If it were more expensive to print 
than to weave, it would easily be considered 
more beautiful and be more highly prized. 

The French use a hundred yards of 
cretonne in one room. We ask why the 
French bed-rooms are so beautiful and won 
der why we can’t emulate them. Use 
the present exquisitely colored cretonnes 
or taffetas freely, and the most charming 
effects are obtained. 

We have a very complete assortment of 
exclusive English and French patterns of the 
daintiest kind, which cannot be obtained 
or duplicated elsewhere. 
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these reciprocating contrasts may well be supposed to 
help out the effort to equalize facing pages. The equal 
measure to which at least the headings of the two pages 
are set provides, as it were, the scales of the weighing 
beam, evenly hung, into the one of which we find cast 
the greater amount of type and lesser tail margin, while 
into the other the less amount of type and greater tail 
margin, which by some influence upon the eye recon- 
ciles us to the lack of type. We must acknowledge at 
the same time that both contrasts give excellent pro- 
portions, else the demands of taste would hardly be 
satisfied. 

A more striking balance by means of contrasts is 
shown in Fig. 5, where a little cut of heavy lines, with- 
out any type below the heading, holds the beam level 
against a solid type page. The apparent weight of this 
cut is increased by the open white space above it. 
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those of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. Then, why Nineteenth 
Century stationery ? 
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FIG. 5. 


The balance of a single page is not very different 
from the balance of recto and verso, as an object or 
form on one side must be offset by something approxi- 
mately equivalent on the other. In Fig. 6 there are a 
photograph, a title and a paragraph in small type, not 
one of which is centered, but all balanced upon the cen- 
tral axis of the form in such a way that the eye is 
pleased and the sense of equilibrium is not offended. 
The making of such an arrangement is “ composition ” 
in a sense beyond that of sticking type. It becomes 
“ composition ” rather in the artist’s conception of the 
term, for the artist, when he obtains a balance of his 
parts and an effective, attractive arrangement of the 
lines and masses of his picture, speaks of the work as 
being well composed — that is, well assembled — and 
holds great credit to himself if he achieves not only a 
good representation of nature, but at the same time a 
good “composition” or rightly constructed drawing. 
The laity seldom appreciate the importance of balance 
in a picture, though they may disdain work that is badly 
arranged and in which the parts do not seem properly 
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related. It often happens in painting that composition 
is the more conspicuous because of its absence. 

In Japanese art, the constant effort to adjust the 
parts agreeably leads us to believe that arrangement is 
considered more important than descriptive delinea- 
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tion, accurate as that often may be. Many an idea 
may be had from this on the way of throwing together 
with good balance small masses of color or the blacks 
and grays of our type groupings. 

To return to type specimens, Fig. 7 shows inci- 
dentally how balance is accomplished with a heavy mass 
of type on one side by the extending of the narrower 
portion of the design out far enough to act as a lever to 
counterbalance the blocked mass, the pivot here being 
well to the left of the center. 
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FIG. 7. 


The central axis of Fig. 6 may not be a plumb line 
between the right and left extremities of the form any 
more than the center of gravity of an irregular body 
must mark its division into halves. The adjustment 
here is delicate and, it must be confessed, somewhat dif- 








ficult, for not only must extent be measured against 
bulk, as in Fig. 7, or distance against strength of color, 
but the very emphasis of white space around the type 
matter must be considered as giving by its contrast a 
force to the small groups of type that increases their 
influence toward equilibrium beyond that of the actual 
space they occupy. “ Feeling” is a better guide often- 
times than measurements. The intuitive sense that a 
thing is right is more to be depended upon than a 
mathematical calculation, provided the workman who 
judges has studied art sufficiently to find pleasure in 
arrangement and proportion. 
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Fic. 8. 

It must not be overlooked that exceptions to the 
rules of balance and symmetry are sometimes followed, 
and that, as in Fig. 8, the departure may be made for a 
definite purpose. The name and address of the Henry 
O. Shepard Company in Fig. 8 has been put to one side 
in the design below the central rectangular form obvi- 
ously to attract attention by-its being out of the ordi- 
nary position.that one would expect. The principal part 
of the design is symmetrical both to a vertical axis and 
to a horizontal one, so that the irregularity of the little 
triangular form below the paragraph particularly com- 
pels attention. And yet there is some adherence to the 
rule of balance in this form being on the opposite side 


” 


from the initial “ A. : 
(To be continued.) 





PROOFREADING. 


Printers desiring promotion to the proof desk may now 
have adequate help in securing it. The Inland Printer Tech- 
nical School has ready a course of lessons, prepared by 
F. Horace Teall, who will give personal instruction by corre- 
spondence. Mere study of any lessons or any books will riever 4 
be sufficient; but these lessons, supplemented by thorough 
special teaching, according to individual needs, will prove 
themselves useful and profitable. Students needing advance- 
ment in grammatical or orthographic knowledge may procure 
it, on moderate terms, by arrangement with Mr. Teall. Such 
knowledge is a necessary qualification for proofreading, but is 
not within the scope of the technical course. 














A SURE WINNER. 
Keep on in your work of disseminating expert knowledge 
in the printing and journalistic line. You lead the whole field 
easily— Roy A. Stacey, Anita, Iowa. 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
BY F. HORACE TEALL. 
NO, XIII.— ADVERBS, PREPOSITIONS, CONJUNCTIONS, INTERJECTIONS. 

DVERBS are commonly defined as words that 

modify verbs, adjectives, or other adverbs. All 
the words that are known as having the regular 
adverbial formation modify verbs, as a means of 
expressing manner of action. They are made by add- 
ing to an adjective the suffix -ly, as seen in briefly, 
largely, softly. Of course they often modify participles, 
but here the term verbs includes participles, as they are 
chiefly verbal. It is from the modification of verbs that 
adverbs are named, although they are also used with 
adjectives and other adverbs; but in these latter con- 
nections only words without the regular suffix are used, 
and they express ideas of time, place, or degree. 

Every word or phrase that tells how, when, why, 
where, or how much is an adverb or an adverbial 
phrase. There is nothing more than this to the gram- 
mar of adverbs, and there is little difficulty in their cor- 
rect use. Sometimes a doubt may arise as to their best 
position in a sentence, but all that need be said here is 
that they should always be as near as possible to the 
word modified. “Only” is the one most often mis- 
placed. 

Every word that truly modifies a verb is an adverb, 
but some verbal expressions are disputed (and probably 
always will be) as to whether an adverb or an adjective 
should be used. Some persons say they feel bad, and 
others say they feel badly; and some specious reasons 
have been given in favor of the latter, but the gram- 
marians favor the former, and the present writer con- 
siders it correct and the other wrong. Sherwin Cody 
says: “ We say ‘ She looks beautiful,’ not ‘beautifully,’ 
since ‘ beautiful’ is a quality of the subject, not a word 
used in any way to describe the manner of looking. In 
the same way we would say, ‘ He felt bad,’ since there 
is no question of his doing or enduring badly or the 
reverse. So after most verbs referring to sensations 
an adjective is properly used, as ‘It looked hot,’ ‘ It 
sounded sweet,’ ‘ It tasted sour,’ etc.” 

Prepositions take their name from the fact that they 
are commonly placed before nouns, and their office is to 
express the relationship between subject and object. 
While it is true that the preposition, in a common sense, 
connects the subject and the object, it is not in a gram- 
matical or classifying sense a connective word. The 
only kind of word that should be called connective in 
grammar is the conjunction — that is, if connective is 
to have any sort of restriction. One of our recent 
books on such subjects says, “ The preposition is as 
truly a connective as the conjunction.” And this is 
only a repetition of what others have said. But they 
might say it as truly of almost any other part of speech, 
since the full thought is always a connection of its ele- 


ments. The distinctive and classifying feature of a 


preposition is its bearing on the objective noun or pro- 
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noun, and this is present even when the preposition is 
placed after it — that is, the effect is always the same, 
thus thoroughly justifying the name. 

The grammar of prepositions is so simple that no 
formal mistake is likely in their use. Using one word 
when we really mean another is most often not a gram- 
matical mistake, since the construction is the same as 
when the right word is used. “ Sold at auction” and 
“sold by auction”’ are identical in construction — the 
same parts of speech are put together in exactly the 
same way — but some people insist that one is wrong; 
in fact, neither is wrong, and they practically amount 
to the same thing, though it is said in different word- 
senses, as if from different points of view. The mis- 
take of using the wrong preposition is a frequent one. 

A conjunction is a word used to connect words, 
clauses, or sentences. Here we have the distinctively 
connective word. Its only use is of this nature, even 
when it is adversative, or serves to set one off as 
opposed to the other. Even in writing of conjunctions, 
grammarians disagree, as in fact they do as to all parts 
of speech; and yet these words are mainly so simple 
in their functions that they may easily be understood, 
and there is little likelihood of grammatical misuse. 
Some words are variable in their functions, sometimes 
being one part of speech, sometimes another; and this 
is no less true of words that are sometimes conjunctions 
than it is of others. 

Conjunctions are of two classes, codrdinating and 
subordinating — joining coordinate or similar terms 
and joining a main and a subordinate term. Whenever 
a question arises whether a word is a conjunction or 
not, one can do no better than consult the dictionary. 
The makers of dictionaries have to be grammarians, 
as one of the most prominent lexicographic functions is 
the classifying of the words in the vocabulary as parts 
of speech. 

Conjunctions used in pairs are called correlative, 
and naturally those which correspond in the nature of 
their meaning are the ones properly associated, as either 
and or, neither and nor. The commonest error other 
than that of confusion is the use of “like” as a con- 
junction, as in “I did it like he did.” This is absolute 
error; “like ” is not properly usable in this way. Sher- 
win Cody says, “‘ Like’ is never used as a conjunc- 
tion,” and in the next sentence he says, “ Many people 
are in the habit of saying, ‘ I wouldn’t do like he does.’ ” 
Of course he means in his first sentence that the word 
is not correctly so used; but why not say so? Students 
need to be prepared for such occasional lapses in text, 
which might sometimes be more detrimental than this 
one. 

An interjection is a word that is uttered merely to 
indicate some strong or sudden emotion of the mind; 
as, Oh! alas! hurrah! This is Goold Brown’s defini- 
tion, and he says further: “Of pure interjections but 
few are admitted into books. As words or sounds of 
this kind serve rather to indicate feeling than to express 
thought, they seldom have any definable signification.” 
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Significant words are, however, occasionally used as 
mere exclamations, and when so used they are inter- 
jections. Every word used in this way may be said to 
represent a sentence in itself, though sometimes it 
would not be easy to frame a sentence that would prop- 
erly interpret the meaning, so far as such words have 
real meaning. Interjections have no syntactical rela- 
tionship, but are independently thrown in between the 
parts of discourse. 


(To be continued.) 
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NEW AND INGENIOUS USES OF THE TYPO- 
GRAPHIC NUMBERING MACHINE. 


NO. III.— BY GEORCE SHERMAN. 

N previous articles, practical methods by which spe- 
cial numbering may be accomplished with the ordi- 
nary consecutive numbering devices were illustrated. 
The problems selected consisted of the common forms 
of special numbering, such as the ticket-printing spe- 
cialist comes in contact with every week of the year. 
In this instalment I propose to show ingenious and 
economical methods by which the more complicated 
special numbering may be accomplished with the typo- 


A 


series. As an example, I will presume that an order 
calls for ten thousand tickets. The tickets are to be 
numbered in lots from 1 to 100 throughout. The first 
one hundred tickets, in addition to being numbered con- 
secutively from 1 to 100, also to contain the serial num- 
ber Ar, the second lot of one hundred the serial number 
A2, and thus up to and including A50, making a total 
of five thousand tickets. The remaining five thousand 
tickets are to be printed and numbered the same as the 
first five thousand, with the series letter B instead of A. 
Fig. 1 illustrates how this job can be printed two on 
and numbered at the same time, both in series and con- 
secutively, with the use of but three numbering 
machines. 

The stock must be cut four times the size of the 
finished tickets, as shown, and it must be perfectly 
square and accurately uniform in size. Two forms of 
the ticket are necessary, as the printing must be done 
two on. The three machines must be locked with the 
type form so that they will register with the edges of 
the stock in the exact relation to the numerals as illus- 
trated in the drawing. The desired results are, there- 
fore, attained in the following manner: The numerals 
of the upper left-hand machine are bisected by the edge 
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FIG. 1. 


graphic numbering machine, without losing an impres- 
sion or stopping the press. 

While I have given a specific example to illustrate 
methods of attaining various results, at the same time, 
however, each method is applicable to innumerable 
schemes in the same class of numberings. For instance, 
the tympan lever, illustrated last month, can be applied 
to every conceivable combination under the head of 
‘* number and repeat.” 

Every printer has occasion to produce work that 
requires both consecutive numbering and numbering in 


of the stock between the hundreds and thousands wheel, 
and thus the plunger and all the figures but units and 
tens are printed on the tympan. By setting this 
machine at 1, the numbering will be consecutive from 
that numeral up to 99 and then 00. Continuing print- 
ing without stopping the press, the machine will auto- 
matically return to or, and the process will result in a 
repetition of I to oo, throughout the entire run. 
Changes will of course occur in the hundreds and thou- 
sands wheels, but these will have no influence on the 
printed tickets, because their impression strikes on the 
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tvmpan, just off the ticket. The middle machine per- 
forms two duties at one impression — numbering con- 
secutively and numbering in series. Accuracy must be 
observed in placing this machine, so that units and tens 
will print on the right-hand ticket and the remaining 
Close 
register feeding will permit of cutting the finished job 
between the tens and hundreds. This machine must be 
set at 101 at the outset, with the cipher between the 


numerals will appear on the left-hand ticket. 
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FIG. 2. 


ts “dropped” (F 1). 
how, with one machine, consecutive numbering can be 


It is now plainly to be seen 


done on one ticket and serial numbering on the other. 
Starting at 101, units and tens will print consecutively 
to 00 on the margin of the right-hand ticket, while the 
serial number 1 will repeat one hundred times on the 
left-hand ticket, and then advance automatically to the 
serial number 2, and so on throughout the run. Ref- 
erence to the illustration plainly reveals the service of 
the right-hand machine. 

The obliterating tongue (A) is the same as 
described and used in the class of special numbering 
illustrated in the first article of this series. By using 
these tongues as a frisket for the plungers in the two 
right-hand machines, at the same time dropping all the 
ciphers at the outset, nothing but the numerals will 
print with the type on the ticket. By arranging the 
words * Series A,” ** Series B,” and No.” on the guide 
edge of the blank end of the form, so that in reversing 
the sheet they will register with the figures, the result 
will be as illustrated in Fig. 2, one of the finished 
tickets. Hence you will have accomplished printing, 
numbering consecutively, and numbering in series at 
one impression, without stopping the press or losing 
an impression. If the machines are in perfect order, no 
more attention to the printing will be required than 
would be necessary in ordinary consecutive work. The 
above scheme is applicable to many other combinations. 

Extra interchangeable parts for producing various 
results are on sale by all the makers of typographic 
numbering machines, or they will be made to special 
order. Among these special parts are letter wheels. 
letter slides, unengraved slides, wheels to skip ten fig- 
ures at each impression, etc. These interchangeable 
parts are not only expensive, but at the same time much 
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time is consumed in dismembering a machine to insert 
these special wheels and devices. 

Many of these problems that seem impossible of 
accomplishment without these auxiliary parts are mat- 
ters of extreme simplicity to the workman who has a 
thorough understanding of the movements of number- 
ing machines. 

In the next and concluding paper on this subject | 
will show how easily these things are accomplished with 
the ordinary machines — economically and without the 
extra cost of auxiliaries. 


(To be continued. 
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A STUDY OF IMPOSITION.* 
NO. II. BY CHARLES M. BUTLER. 

~ORMS folded and bound in two sections, like 
f handfold twelves — composed of an eight and a 
four — should have the smaller form on the outside ot 
the section, to facilitate jogging to head. In this case. 
pages I, 2, 11 and 12 become the four-page: the eight. 
then, is 3 to 10, inserting in the four-page. The smaller 
form, being near the hand, is easily jogged and con- 
trolled; the weight of the heavier form will readily 
throw it into position. The main mistake of compilers 
of imposition schemes has always been along these 
lines — diagramming lighter forms within heavier ones 
— instead of laying out forms to meet the requirements 
ot the bindery and thus harmonizing the work of the 
various branches. 

MACHINE FOLDING. 

The nipper edge on the press, on forms printed in 
half-sections (half sixteens, half thirty-twos, etc.). 
becomes the guide edge on the folding machine, and 
where the first page of a form is laid — whether to or 
away from the nippers— depends upon the require- 
ments of the folding machine. On work-and-turn 
forms (forms backed upon themselves, one haif backed 
upon the other), the * cut ” edge is the guide edge, the 
nipper edge being the gauge on the folder. These 
forms are common to all folders. 

The peculiarities of folding machines are many. 
Some make the first fold the long way of the printed 
paper, others the short way. Some avoid turning the 
sheet over, while others aim to so turn, thus forming a 
fold at the same time. 
the “lay ” of a form whether the second fold is made 
by running to the right or toward the left, and being 
drawn over a roller is different from being pushed 


It makes quite a difference in 


through a crevice. The more common machine in use 
makes the third and fourth folds of a four-fold form 
in the same direction, creating a “ roll.” By doubling 
up — printing two on — music forms (oblongs) can be 
folded as readily as the ordinary perpendicular page. 
The form lay-out commonly called “ the slitter insert 
double sixteen ” was the first form to be devised utiliz- 
ing two end folds, instead of one center fold through 


* All rights reserved. 
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the middle of the long way of a sheet. Since then there 
has been a revolution in folding machines. It is not 
within the province of these articles to name the 
machines which do peculiar folding, but rather to dia- 
gram the different folds of all machines. 


POINTS. 

To fold on the fifteen-inch point machine, points are 
absolutely necessary, as the sheets to be folded are not 
fed to a nipper edge, but to the point holes and points 
on the folder. After the first fold is made, tapes carry 
the sheet through the other evolutions of the folding 
apparatus. The positions of the points are 714 inches 
each way from the center of the gutter margins in 
sixteen-page work-and-turn forms, exactly in the center 
of the head margins on the outside half of a sheet. 
Page 1 is always on outside half of sheet, page 2 on the 
inside. The points should perforate the paper, making 
a small hole, which can be easily felt by the person feed- 
ing the folding machine. 

Weight and thickness of paper must be taken into 
account in laying out forms to be finally folded on old- 
time machines, which fold by means of tapes and deliv- 
eries and no grippers. Heavy paper will wrinkle and 
tear in the back when folded beyond a certain limit. 

Modern machines, supplied with grippers, also are 
equipped with “ slitters”’ which perforate the corners 
of back folds and heads and thus do away with wrin- 
kling and bunching. A sheet of thirty-twos will come 
out folded as solid and compact as will a smaller form. 


“SLIT” POINTS. 

It is not necessary to use these points on machines 
using grippers to draw the sheet through the folder, 
and when margins are sufficiently uniform by which to 
register the sheets, for these machines make their own 
slits. The position of such slitters depends upon the 
size of the sheet. They are placed in the corner of 
folds (where the folds of the head meet the folds of 
the back). The “ slitting” is in the direction of the 
head fold, so that the cutting of the paper will not inter- 
fere with the stability of the back binding. One “ slit” 
point is made in cut margin at the juncture where the 
back and bottom folds occur on four-fold forms. 

The use of points by the printer all depends upon 
the proper placing and printing of certain pages upon 
the gripper edge of the press, corresponding to the grip- 
per edge upon the folder —if these are in unison, 
points are not required. To eliminate all chances for 
making a mistake, points should be placed in their 
proper position in the form — eighteen inches apart, 
placed on the inside half of forms. All points should 
cut or punch clear through the paper — to simply make 
a black mark on a white sheet does not answer the pur- 
pose. 

SIGNATURES AND FORM MARKERS. 

Usually at the bottom of the first pages of forms 
figures or letters are placed to designate which are the 
first pages —to facilitate binding and to verify the 





proper gathering of forms (or signatures) into a col- 
lective book. They are usually placed at the lower left- 
hand corner of the page, where they can be readily seen 
by the person collating or collecting the forms into the 
book. On high-grade works and in books where 
accuracy is made absolutely essential, a back margin 
scheme is used that makes improper gathering of forms 
impossible, or rather makes it possible to detect a mis- 
take instantly. 
Exactly in the center of the back margin, between 
the first and last pages of a form, a column of twelve 
or eighteen point quads is built up, 
my ||] |). and one black-face rule or piece of 
| border the same width as the quads. 
Le! For signature 1, the rule prints at 
x top of column; for signature 2, the 
| rule is brought down the distance of 
| the width of the rule. When the 
| | book is gathered, if correct, a black 
| | mark will be found printed down the 
| back of the forms (one rule match- 
ing the other) ; if incorrect, a white 





BACK SIGNATURE 


SCHEME, space will show where the mistake 
Fic. 1. in gathering has been made (Fig. 1). 
MARKERS. 


All forms using markers to fold by should have 
paper squared or trimmed before printing; this is true 
of regular forms as well as reverse nipper forms. The 
first has reversible side guides, the second reversible 
nipper edges, and, if paper is not all of one size, outside 
margins are bound to vary, which of course will vary 
the position of edge against the marker. 


ORDER OF PAGES IN A BOOK. 

1, half-title; 2, blank; 3, full-title; 4, blank or 
copyright; 5, dedication; 6, blank; 7, preface; 8, 
contents ; 9, list of illustrations; 10, blank; 11, begin- 
ning of text. Appendix begins on first left-hand page 
following end of text; glossary; index. A sheet of 
errata may properly precede first text page or form the 
last page in the book. 

STONEWORK. 

Stonework is divided into two branches, “ lock-up ” 
(imposition) and “ make-up,” the act of creating pages 
out of lines of type or other material. There are dif- 
ferent kinds of make-up, with certain peculiarities com- 
mon only to the kind. 

Bookwork differs from newspaperwork, and maga- 
zinework also has separate distinguishing features. 
There are no blank pages in magazines or newspapers ; 
in books, departments like contents, preface, etc., are 
always positioned on right-hand pages, and where they 
only make one page each blanks follow in each case. 
In first-class bookwork, all chapters start on odd pages 
also. One line of a paragraph is hardly permissible at 
bottom of pages, and at least two lines must run over 
from one page to another — never a broken line at the 
head of a page, especially the end of a paragraph. 
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Never break a page on a colon where it can be avoided. 
A division of words from page to page is to be discour- 
aged. A short page should contain enough lines to 
cover the sinkage of chapters. Cheap books and 
machine work often violate all these principles. 

In newspaper work, “ scare” heads usually begin 
pages; no two heads of a kind are placed side by side, 
but rather in alternate columns. Large articles first, 
sizing down, even in paragraph work in departments. 
Journal work the reverse of this in sizing. In maga- 
zines and newspapers, articles are oftentimes continued 
from one column to another or from one page to 
another by means of continued lines — never to a place 
preceding, but to one following; cut-off rules are used 
in newspapers before the line, and heads are printed in 
facsimile. In journal work, no rules are used, and only 
the main line of the head is repeated, and not neces- 
sarily in the exact type. Footnotes in newspapers go 
at the end of the article, if any, numbered in sequence ; 
in books and journals, at bottom of pages or columns 
nearest the points of reference, and may be numbered in 
rotation, or each page or column may begin anew, with 
the same references used for each. A short line pre- 
ceding a dash is treated the same in newspaper work as 
if it were a full line; in journals, there is an attempt 
to make space uniform by taking out space above and 
transposing below to harmonize the effect. 

Railroad work has a style of its own. A series of 
tariffs or “ proceedings ” will start with the title-page 
as I, reading matter as 2, with a blank page following 
as 3, which ordinarily would be taken into account as 
page 4 of a book. A second edition of either, or a 
continuation, if to be numbered consecutively, will be 
numbered 4, though printing on a right-hand page. In 
other words, blanks are used, but never numbered 


REGISTER. 
Register is the alignment of pages or lines opposite 


-to each other or on the reverse side of the sheet, or the 


adjustment in design of one color to another in color 
printing. Correct register is a very important matter 
in machine-folding. It is not enough that pages regis- 
ter, because pages can be registered with other pages 
which back them, and yet not be square and in align- 
ment with other pages lying side by side. To form a 
perfect fold, pages must align; they must be squared 
with the edges of the paper which feed to the folder 
gauge and press guides. Otherwise, the sheet being 
folded square, the pages will be crooked sidewise and 
either too high or too low the up-and-down way of the 
folded section. 

A wrong cross-bar in a chase or the reversing of a 
bar, end for end, is sometimes enough to spoil a perfect 
register. Pages in themselves can be perfectly square, 
but, if not squared to the bars or chase, will be out of 
register. In such cases “shingling” becomes nec- 
essary; that is to say, the pages must be gradually 
built up on one side of the bar and as gradually reduced 
on the other, so that the distance from head to head of 
pages will always remain the same. 
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Diamond-shaped chases are the cause of poor regis- 
ter many times. This can be brought about by banging 
a filled or even empty chase on the floor on one end, 
while taking from the stone or press; locking one sec- 
tion tighter than another; or by the pressman tighten- 
ing the clamp on one side tighter than he does on the 
other, and not squaring up or locking the form on the 
bed of the press by means of long side furniture and 
quoins. This last assertion is disputed by many press- 
men. They say that it does not matter whether a form 
is locked on the side or not; that even if not square, 
if “out” all in one direction, by raising or lowering a 
guide the form can be thrown square. The assertion 
would be correct provided the guides did not have to 
be raised or lowered when the sheet is turned over. If 
the guides have to be raised or lowered on the reverse 
side, it is proof conclusive that either the form is out 
of true or that the sheet was never square to the nippers 
in the first place, and such a form will not fold perfectly 
on a folding machine. There are few absolutely per- 
fect forms printed in this age of hustle. 

In squaring up a form, it is a good plan not to 
depend too much on the eye, but rather to measure the 
outside pages lying next to the bar, like pages 5, 6, 7, 8, 
of a sixteen-page form; then use a straight bar of iron, 
or even wood, to line up the others to them. Then by 
use of the rule or a notched reglet, gauge the distance 
between pages 7 and 8 and verify the space between 5 
and 6 and keep them uniform. The straight-edge is 
best on pages composed of two or more columns. Book 
pages composed of Linotype slugs may often vary one 
side from the other, and the straight-edge will point out 
the defect absolutely. 

In making up Linotype pages, measuring to a gauge 
like a brass rule, it is well to measure both sides of the 
page. While it is possible to get a perfect slug from a 
machine, perfect slugs are the exception, not the rule. 
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FIG. 2. 








The least variation in a single slug makes quite a dif- 
ference in a column or a page. A good gauge to use 
is a reglet cut out in the middle and both ends enclosed. 
One that can be slipped over the first and last lines of 
the page is best, because you can draw it over from side 
to side and tell by the pressure whether page is square 
or not. It is as quick, if not handier than a straight 
piece of rule lying on the inside of your make-up galley. 

A handy tool for a stoneman to own, to use in squar- 
ing up pages composed of more than one column, is on 
the plan of the reglet gauge, made of steel and with 
an adjustable guide, which, by means of a thumbscrew 
attachment, can be set to any measure. When the hand 
and eye make a mistake, this little tool will point out 
the defect. With this, after form is locked up, a 


straight-edge is hardly necessary (Fig. 2). 


(To be continued.) 
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SYSTEM IN AD.-WRITING. 


R. A. HARRIS, PORTLAND, OREGON. 

* INCIDENT with the study and experience of 

ad.-writing and the adoption of uniform methods 
in compiling copy, will soon come the employment in 
newspaper composing-rooms of persons whose work 
will be the laving out and computation of copy only, and 
this could be done with profit in the offices of every 
daily paper in the land to-day. When it is realized that 
in all ads. of large general or department stores (and 
these comprise a very large per cent of the total of ad. 
composition ) one-fourth of the time is given to study- 
ing out, estimating and calculating how the “ matter ~ 
will * go,” the newspaper fraternity will join heartily in 
an effort to establish some kind of uniformity in the 
writing of ad. copy. Until that uniformity at least 
which characterizes the reportorial and editorial depart- 
ments is obtained among ad.-writers, it were profitable 
at once to relieve the average compositor of the arduous 
task — quite foreign to the printer's art — of laying out 
and designating the comparative sizes of type that given 
copy and given space will permit. While it is true that 
this work is, to a greater or lesser degree, expected of 
the competent compositor and duly classed among his 
reasonable qualifications, still when copy comes to him 
that is so computed as to not require this study, the 
result is a more artistic job and the very appreciable 
saving of time. 

One of the most reasonable ways in which some 
such system could be greatly encouraged would be for 
newspapers to pay attention to the time consumed in 
reducing to type and form the copy of various writers 
of ads. of any considerable proportions, and the allow- 
ance of a part of the cost and expense saved by reason 
of superior copy, to the house from which it came. 
This is but a fair proposition and would be the means 
of relieving the compositor of a vast amount of work 
and thought which should properly be done by the 
ad.-writer and which modern teachers of ad.-writing 
are endeavoring to instil. It but remains for practical 
newspaper men to appreciate the saving of money this 
work will mean to them, when they will lend their best 
efforts to promote the same instruction. 

The writing of advertisements is no longer one of 
the mere chores or experiments of the business man or 
merchant. It is a business in itself. Among the regu- 
lar contributors of business literature to the columns of 
the daily newspaper are ad.-writers of almost every 
stage of experience and degree of merit, but they are 
collectively a very similar lot, the least of whom will 
doubtless read the honest views of a fellow ad.-man in 
any candid discussion of their calling. There are many 
noted ad.-writers to-day, and almost as many “ sys- 
tems’ of writing ads., for. while the business is fast 
being reduced to a scientific basis, the science of it is as 
vet more of expression than of both expression and 
arrangement combined. There are. however. several 
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more or less complete systems in vogue, but the aver- 
age graduate of the modern “ school ” of ad.-writing is 
regarded quite generally, by practical, experimental 
advertising men, much as the generality of voung col- 
lege graduates are looked upon by the business or pro- 
fessional man of wide experience. Nevertheless, the 
graduates of to-day will be the ad.-writers of to-morrow, 
and when to-morrow comes they will find the time 
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‘copy’? FOR DISPLAY AND “* LAYOUT.” 


employed in reducing their work to a system was well 
spent, and for very many good reasons they could not 
be induced to dispense with it. 

It is the purpose of this article to give a simple and 
general plan for the writing and designing of advertise- 
ments which, if adhered to, will greatly expedite the 
work of the printer, thereby giving him more time to 
devote to artistic and attractive display, and, on the 
whole, make the work simpler and easier for both the 
compiler of the ad. and the compositor who builds it 
from types. 

Of course, it is not asked nor expected that the old 
and staid ad.-writer wil! quickly change his original 
stvle, but he, too, may atleast find the talk worth read- 
ing. In this connection we might infer that the news- 
paper man is not the last to hope, if not to actually 
request, that ad.-writers try to adopt certain general 
uniformity in preparing their copy, which would greatly 


‘ 


simplify the “ pvzzle pages ” that daily drive him to his 
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wits’ end. As one sees them — no two alike, and no 
two on the same sized sheets; no two sheets having a 
similar number of words nor size of letters; no regu- 
larity or uniformity of line spacing—one does not 
wonder at these suggestions. 

It is strange, indeed, that the very common usages 
of social and business correspondence, to say nothing 
of the requirements made by publishers upon writers 
who contribute to the literary department, are so utterly 
ignored by ad.-writers. A common sheet of letter paper 
is about 8 by 11 inches in size, and any business man 
knows better than to write on both sides and would 
never think of appending a few concluding sentences on 
the margin of a section of some old newspaper that 
might chance to be convenient and enclose it as part 
of his letter. Much less would he think of making up a 
more or less lengthy letter upon a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of paper bags, wrapping paper, backs of other 















































RULED COPY SHEET. 


letters, etc., no two’ of the same size or shape. All 
reporters, correspondents and editors write on paper 
approximately 6 by 9g inches, writing the long way of 
the paper and generally in large, bold letters, wide- 
spaced lines and ample margins, and all this is for a 
wise purpose. But the ad.-writer! What does he write 
on? Anything from a full sheet of manila wrapping 
paper to a fence board, and sometimes he combines the 
whole list in his bunch of copy for one ad. 

Now, let us see if we can arrive at a plan whereby 
the copy may be so written that the compositor can 
quickly tell the number of words of “running” or 
small type matter, the number and comparative promi- 
nence of display lines in a given ad. These will at once 
tell him the comparative sizes of type to be used in the 
body of the ad. and render its composition easy and 
rapid. 

First take a sheet of paper large enough to contain 
exact size of ad., and rule off the space you wish to 
use. Write (or print) in the prominent display lines 
in about the space you desire them to occupy. If there 
are cuts, place them on the paper and rule off space suf- 
ficient to contain each, in about the location you desire 
they should be placed. Let the cut spaces square at 
the corners if the cut should be irregular in shape. 
Allow an eighth of an inch, at least, all around the cuts, 





and one-fourth of an inch all around margins inside 
your space limits, because type must not run up to cuts, 
and there must be room around ad. for border and 
white margin inside same. Allow for a similar white 
space above and below all display lines, as these must 
not touch the smaller reading matter that precedes or 
follows them. Now measure the blank space remaining 
and ascertain number of square inches. If there are 
several groups, get number square inches in each. 

In order to know at a glance the exact number of 
words contained in the “running” matter, write on 
sheets of paper 6 by 9g inches, having the same ruled 
with ten horizontal and five perpendicular lines. This 
gives spaces for just fifty words to the sheet. Or you 
can have a similarly ruled sheet, the lines being very 
dark, and place it beneath the sheet on which you write. 
The ruling will show through and give the same effect. 
Each line contains five words. Count all broken lines 
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as full lines. Number your pages and when you are 
through writing you know at a glance exactly how 
many words you have written. 

The following table shows how many words will go 
to the square inch of the various sizes of “ reading mat- 
ter’ type: 


BY MomtiSOld.< sec 2 oe0 dare se sles anaes 54 words. 
BULIMOINE MAGE «ioe:07e cs cee esr ae 42 words. 
Bi. GPOINECSOUM choca nes < ce rrroccaeeuturontas 47 words. 
OG Gpombreaded’. + ion. ceicneeesaaees 34 words. 
8 MMpombsolids..c....ce.c scence cakes 32 words. 
S pomtleaded®..... 6. cc.ccs, ntaewvion ese 23 words. 
ZO: SPOINt SOU: stos6ce essen ease conasteoee SPWORES- 
HO’ Gpointsleaged): 2.26245 nk asmenie see 16 words. 
F2: GPOMOSONE sc 5cte5s. sis sie ea ones 14 words. 
12. Gpointeleadeds...7./.4..5c.0c.secne ceerewe II words. 
TS) GPOMGISONO 5.25.0 sosmenarsce ones 7 words. 
ES “Gpomeileadeds., 5: ic:sccmwnte esailactere 5 words. 


I should have cautioned you to allow an inch margin 
at top and left end of your writing paper, for editorial 
marking. 

After finding the square inches in the blank space 
left in your layout, having allowed for borders, mar- 
gins, cuts and prominent display lines, and knowing 
as we now do the number of words of “ reading ” mat- 
ter, simply consult the above table and specify largest 
type available. In taking your dimensions, always be 
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liberai in your allowance of white space in margins, 
etc., as white space always comes in with good effect 
in bringing out the prominent points in an ad. Number 
your pages and mark the numbers in their respective 
places on the diagram or “ layout ” with size of type in 
which it may be set. 

The foregoing plan is simple and easy, and would, 
if generally followed, be a great help to the printer. In 
fact, if adopted by all ad.-writers, it would reduce the 
time now consumed in composition twenty-five per cent, 
for fully one-fourth of the compositor’s time is now 
given to estimating and calculating how the copy will 


“cc ” 


go. 
We give herewith illustration of ruled sheet. upon 


which to write “running” or straightaway matter, 
or to place beneath paper not ruled, to give the ruled 
effect. Herewith is also sample sheet of “copy ” as it 
looks when so written. We also show simple ad. lay- 
out according to this “ system.” 

It is always wel! to append a note something like 
this to your copy for each ad.: “ Subject to any minor 
changes or alterations to facilitate composition and 
good appearance.” 

The foregoing is suggestive of a simple and very 
general uniformity only. A thorough course in ad.- 
writing from any competent teacher of to-day will give 
vast additional instruction which will be of great bene- 
fit to all adapted for this work. But the amateur who 
mistakes intellectual technic for experimental knowl- 
edge will continue to impress the old-time “ comp.” that 
there are more fools posing as ad.-writers than there 
are real ad.-writers. 

While the ad. shown is so simple it would require 
no system, it merely illustrates how to use the simple 
system on more complicated ads., in which its value will 
be duly manifested. 





AN EXCHANGE OF COURTESIES. 


Here is a paragraph from the leading paper in Natal: “I 
have decided to award a cake (of blacking) to the editor of 
the Tickey Tarbrush for his princely impartiality in the distri- 
bution of thinly veiled abuse. Why, ah why, in these days of 
women’s rights, should we uphold old-fashioned and obsolete 
notions of gentlemanliness? If the editor of the said Tar- 
brush will call at this office, he may become acquainted not 
only with the said cake, but with the boot to which it naturally 
appertains.” 





COVERS THE WHOLE FIELD. 


I had the good fortune at the beginning of this year to 
have a copy of your journal placed in my hands for inspec- 
tion. It was a revelation to me. I have taken two other 
trade journals for nearly six years now, and have not found 
either they or any other I have seen to equal yours in point of 
originality, standard of excellence and versatility. It covers 
the whole field—Charles Bonsor, Bradford, England. 





A yYounG printer could do nothing more profitable than to 
master the course of lessons in proofreading of the Inland 
Printer Technical School. 
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MORE REMINISCENCES OF * EIGHTH MEDIUM 
BILL.”’ 


BY ARTHUR K. TAYLOR. 


HEN the weather got good and hot and every- 
body was either out of town on his vacation 
or was putting in his time bewailing his fate for having 
to work, business naturally dropped off until there was 
next to nothing to do, so when a job did come along 
the hands took all the time they could on it just to have 
something to do, and when by good luck some one 
would make a slip, then the whole job would have to 
be done over again, which all helped to keep the hands 
on the pay-roll but didn’t particularly enhance the 
profitableness of operations. 

When things got in about this shape, the boss always 
used to get fussy, and when he had time to devote to 
getting fussy he used to do a good bit at it and worked 
himself up quite a few, and when he found the pay-roll 
doubling the sales he used to begin effecting reforms ; 
he used to call it “ stopping the leaks,” and it usually 
consisted in cutting down the allowance of benzin and 
cutting off the supply of rags entirely, so that the 
feeders and even the pressmen used to bring a supply 
of worn-out undershirts and things of that sort from 
their homes in little bundles, partly as a matter of down- 
right need and partly in the hope that the boss would 
see it and raise their wages when work picked up. 

One summer, work was scarcer than usual, and 
as the boss was feeling pretty good, having had a 
couple of weeks off, he buckled down with great fer- 
vor to economizing, and after he got all his usual leaks 
stopped to his satisfaction, he still had enough surplus 
energy to go into the subject a-little further, and 
before the usual fall trade set in he got it into his head 
that he ought to give more attention to utilizing the 
“by-products,” as he called them. He'd read some- 
where of the wonderful saving the pork packers made 
by utilizing products that used to go to waste before 
folks studied out the problem —and I must say the 
boss was a great one for studying out problems. Yes, 
he believed that pork packers could really make more 
money leaving the hog out of the question entirely if 
they could only get enough of the by-products. They 
used the bristles and the bones, and they made pepsin 
and covering for sausage, and he was not right sure 
that they did not get most of the coal-tar products 
from hogs, besides having a considerable demand at 
times for hams, shoulders, side meat and spare-ribs, 
which the generality of hogs had on tap. 

The more he thought about it the more he was con- 
vinced that the salvation of the printing business 
depended on a people utilizing what otherwise went to 
waste, and he started in to save the ship. 

Now, James was the husky lad who manned the 
paper-cutter, and he was the first victim. When James 
wandered in one morning at twenty minutes past seven, 
he found the boss had been waiting for him since six 
thirty. The first remarks the boss made, as he put his 
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watch back in his pocket. were, “* James, where did 
you put the waste you trimmed off that run of circu- 
lars for Wilson Brothers? Oh, ves, there it is. Well, 
| believe we have considerable of odds and ends of 
waste stock around here, and, as [ have an hour. or so 
this morning, suppose we get all of it together and cut 
it up into suitable sizes for scratch pads? I think I 
can dispose of it to an advantage, and then you know it 
will be out of our way, and, anyhow, it litters up valu- 
able space. If we get right into it, | think we can get 
it out of the way in a very short time, if we don't let 
anything interfere with our plans.” James, of course, 
was of a like opinion, and the work of reconstruction 
commenced. 

After all the waste had been padded, in sizes from a 
gentleman's small visiting card to that of the $10 
* Niagara Falls excursion” flyer, and of stocks from 
antique cover to extra high finish enameled that took to 
a lead pencil about as kindly as water to a duck’s back, 
the boss felt so elated at his success that he began cut- 
ting up odd lots of full-sized sheets where there were 
less than a hundred sheets in the lots, and he padded 
all that. It was a sweeping reduction, price being no 
object, and all the time the boss was enlarging on the 
necessity for adapting modern merchandizing methods 
to the printing business. He knew of stores that made 
it a point to carry no stock from one season to another 
and he believed that the same thing, with judgment of 
course, was true of paper stock, etc. 

When all the stuff was padded up, the old man had 
it weighed, and it tipped the beam at 183 pounds, and 
the boss began figuring: “ As a rough approximation 
I venture that the average cost of all that stock would 
be about 7 cents a pound, and adding say a cent a pound 
for cutting and padding, making, say, 8 cents a pound. 
In order to dispose of those pads with the least pos- 
sible trouble, we'll knock off a third and offer them 
for 5 cents a pound, notwithstanding there is quite a 
lot of high-grade ledger paper there.” So James made 
nice packages of the whole lot and the old man called 
up a down-town stationery store and got permission 
to send down the lot for examination. 

The tablet matter having been for a time disposed 
of, the boss began to look around to find new fields 
for his burning genius to convert into good and law- 
ful coin. As he went into the pressroom, he noticed 
two or three of the feeders lounging around. 

* What's the matter? Haven't you any forms to 
run off?” 

Then the foreman explained that they were waiting 
for stock; that James had been so busy with making 
some tablets that he didn't have time to get out the 
stock for the jobs. 

* Oh, ves, ves. He's through with that now, how- 
ever. Mr. Jones, I’m afraid you're not a very neat 
housekeeper. I see ink cans strewed all around the 
place: don't you think it would be a good idea to have 
one of the boys put up some shelving while we're not 
very busy, and keep all your inks together? And, while 

















you're at it, don't vou think it would be well to keep 
the colors together — one shelf for black, one for red. 
ete., saving time in hunting for colors. You must 
systematize your department if you want to make it 
efficient.” 

Of course, the foreman admitted the desirability 
of all that, but told the boss that most of the cans were 
practically empty. 

* Well, let’s get them out of the way. Get all vour 
old cans together and we'll see if we can't dispose of 
them.” 

So the foreman rooted out all the old ink cans and 
in about two hours he had gathered a brave array, about 
four barrels in all; big cans and little cans; cans that 
had held ink that was so quick drying that it would 
skin on the rollers before the feeder could get back 
from the water-cooler, and other inks that would still 
rub when Gabriel's solo is on —all kinds and condi- 
tions of inks were represented. 

Well, it just happened that there was a chap from 
up in Connecticut who had some sort of a scheme for 
utilizing tomato cans, and was buying them up. The 
old man heard of it, got his address and had Nick 
Thomas — who had aspirations in the direction of 
becoming a pressman— get a wagon and haul the 
whole enduring shooting-match over to the Yankee’s 
reduction plant, about half a mile out of town. Nick 
didn’t have much trouble finding the place, for you 
could hear the noise for a mile. He hitched the team 
and sauntered up to the shack, and when he singled out 
the proprietor, asked him what he was paying for 
cans. 

* Five-fifty a ton; got any to sell?” 

Nick told him he had only a small lot, probably a 
couple of hundred pounds, just about enough to pay for 
hauling them out. Before he went out to see the aggre- 
gation of tin and ink skins, the proprietor showed Nick 
about the slickest thing he ever saw. It was a machine 
that ran about four times as fast as a Harris press 
when the pressman’s girl is witnessing a demonstration. 
It just took those cans, and a couple of saws skimmed 
off the tops and bottoms, and a wire brush scoured 
up the cylinder that was left until it looked like new, 
and then the cylinder was slit and the polished sheets 
of tin came out one side to be made into tin shingles 
and caps for tar-paper nails, and the tops and bottoms 
tumbled into a pile to be pressed into sash-weights. 
Then the proprietor confided to Nick that he just 
couldn't buy enough cans to supply his demand for the 
stuff he made. And then he went ‘out to see the load of 
junk, 

“What's this vou've got? Ink cans? I thought 
ink came in bottles. Oh, printing-ink! Guess there's 
about eighty different sizes of cans there, ain't there? 
Keep about eleven men busy changing the machines 
for the different sizes, and if ever one of those wire 
brushes got into that red paint, before it got through 
you'd think to look at us that we’d all gone on the war- 
path. Sorry, but I can't use that cargo, but if vou 
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ever hear of any tomato or corn cans, just send them 
out.” 

So Nick brought the cans back, and as he was 
coming up town he saw one of the office boys lugging 
a big package; the lad hailed him to give him a lift. 

* What’ve you got there?” 

* Oh, a lot of tablets. The old man sent me down 
to Johnson's to get ‘em. Johnson told me to tell the 
old man something ‘bout not being able to educate his 
customers up to usin’ bright colors, but that if he would 
sort out the ledger-paper pads that he would offer him 
3 cents a pound for them. What's in them barrels?” 

* Ink cans.” 

* What's the boss want with more ink cans; ain't 
he got enough?” 

“Oh, these are some that the boss was trying to 
sell.” 

* Sell ink cans ? Who ever heard of the like? Say, 
the boss is getting crazy for fair.” 

The old man didn’t seem particularly pleased to see 
his truck coming back, but he was game and sent the 
pads to another stationer, lowering his price a cent a 
pound and putting the white paper pads on the tops 
of the packages. But when it came to the ink-can 
proposition he hated to give up the idea of making a 
profitable turn, so he studied it up two or three days 
and then he went to the foreman of the pressroom 
and like to sent that easy-going gentleman into a decline 
by telling him to have one of the boys scrape all the 
ink skins out of all the cans and collect what he got in 
one big can and have him grind it up as well as he 
could with a muller, thin it out a little with varnish, 
and he thought it would be all right to run on posters 
and sale bills where the customers didn’t specify any 
particular color of ink. The foreman recovered long 
enough to meekly suggest to the boss that it would be 
better to use it where the customer did specify a color 
as he would be sure to have at least some of it in the 
ink; but the boss didn’t think so much of that idea; 
so one of the boys went to work. 

About the middle of the afternoon one of the fel- 
lows fished out of the bottom of the closet a three-pound 
can of red copying ink that the railroad company had 
turned down, as it was no good for their work, and out 
of the fulness of his heart donated it to the can of ink 
skins for the good of the cause. The boy being encour- 
aged by such a considerable donation, mixed it with a 
will, and when he had scraped out the last can he had 
about half a gallon of the primest lot of “ goo ” that you 
ever saw. You've heard of a seal-brown taste? Well. 
the color of this compound was just three shades 
darker, with a tendency toward a dirty green. The 
can was put in the bottom of a closet, and two or 
three times a day the fellows would go and look at it, 
some of them claiming to be afraid that it would spoil, 
like canned tomatoes. One day we had an order for a 
lot of posters for a prohibition meeting that was going 
to be held in the Baptist Church, and, as the boss 
made a low price as a sort of donation for the good of 
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the cause, he gave out the word for us to use what 


the boys had begun to call his celebrated ‘* composite 
ink compound.” And we used it. 
how that old drum cylinder looked laboring through 
that job of posters. 


I never will forget 


They ordered only about four 
hundred, but the ink skins got so thick on the rollers 
that one of the riders on a distributor got lifted clear 
out of the socket and got jammed under a form roller, 
and every fifteen impressions or so they had to stop 
the press and rescue the form from the accumulation of 
ink skins. 

The boss thought that it would be best to omit his 
imprint, and I guess it was as well, for enough people 
knew where the job came from as it was, and to see 
one of the posters on the fence would naturally make 
you look for the imprint. I guess the thing would have 
come out all right without any one getting up in the air 
about the job if there hadn't a heavy rainstorm come 
up about three days after the posters were put up, and 
what the water did to the copying ink on the job 
queered_the boss for all time with the Prohibitionists 
and the Baptists. When the sheets dried out, it looked 
as though some boy had spent about an hour and a 
half at each poster with a squirt gun loaded with poke- 
berry juice, and then a good many of the ungodly 
claimed that it was a direct dispensation pointing out 
the futility of putting too great a dependence on the 
virtues of water. 

To sort of hush matters up, the boss printed the 
job over, free of charge, and the usual fall rush started 
up before he had a chance to try the rest of his ink 
for roof paint. 

But he finally had to give the tablets away, and all 
the school children in town heard of it and about a 
quarter past four in the afternoon there used to be 
nigh on to a hundred of them crowded around the door 
and they’d send one in to inquire, “ Say, mister. got 
any more of them spellin’ papers?” 





AN IMMUNE. 

They are telling a story down in south Missouri of a “ cub” 
reporter in Springfield whose head was slightly turned by 
“newspaper perquisites.” The new reporter found that by 
simply saying “I’m a newspaper reporter” he could generally 
gain free admittance to theaters and other places. He became 
so used to getting things free this way, the story goes, that 
when the contribution box came his way in church last Sun- 
day he looked up at the man passing it and, with a wave of 
his hand said: “I’m a newspaper reporter.” It is a wonder he 
didn’t take a quarter or so—Kansas City Star. 





ESKIMO NEWSPAPER. 

The Kalorikimik is the only paper written in the Eskimo 
language, and its home is the little town of Godthaab, in 
Greenland. This periodical is written, printed and distributed 
xy the editor in person.— Exchange. 





FOOD FOR THE HUNGRY. 


I would rather lose a good, square meal than miss a copy 
of THe INLAND 
necticut. 


Printer.— FE. S. Page, New Haven, Con- 
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‘“A COUNTRY REFRIGERATOR. ” 


Photo by J. B. Kent, Chandler, Oklahoma, Official Photographer, Oklahoma Commission to Louisiana Purchase Exposition. Courtesy H. B. Gilstrap. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


HERE are some features of the much-lauded 
labor laws of New Zealand which would not be 
relished by some American unionists, among them 
being the regulation compelling unions to admit all 
applicants. 





T seems probable that London will establish a 
municipal printing-office, which causes an Eng- 
lish paper to remark that if the city fathers succeed in 
making the concern pay, no one will contest their 
ability to work miracles. 





RITISH master printers are protesting against the 
“custom of typefounders distributing specimen 
books to other than printers, thus causing trouble and 
expense to founders and customers.” This solicitude 
for the founders is affecting, but we opine they are not 
disturbed about the resultant “expense to customers,” 
for it is their business to stimulate a demand for new 


type. 


ORRESPONDENCE schools that guarantee to 
fit out the ordinary mortal for this, that and 
t’other trade or profession and are unable to make 
good may be on the eve of troublesome times. The 
British Institute of Journalists has, by resolution, 
instructed its officers to investigate fraudulent con- 
cerns of this character and ascertain what can be done 
to put the quietus on them. When a dignified body 
like the Institute feels called upon to protect the pro- 
fession it represents from such harpies, it is almost 
a surety that others will follow. 








HE German authorities must look on cartoons 
with about the same aversion that was attrib- 
uted to the late Senator Hanna. The Salzburg Volks- 
seitung recently felt the heavy hand of the law when 
it had the temerity to publish a caricature of an 
Emperor who died in 1765. For this indiscretion 
the paper is said to have been confiscated. Another 
editor — this time a Socialist — was sentenced to four 
months in jail for printing an article concerning the 
death of an alleged “ relative of the German Emperor.” 
We fancy that just about now some of our politicians 
would like to be clothed with similar powers to those 
enjoyed by German statesmen. ‘W. B. P. 





EREAFTER the legislative bills of the sovereign 
State of Indiana will be printed from type with 

a peculiar face, which the State has patented. The 
grave official explanation is that the innovation is 
designed to prevent tampering with laws while they 
are in the process of incubation in the General Assem- 
bly, while irreverent and unofficial Hoosiers smile 
knowingly and intimate that the new order of things 
insures composition on bills being done by hand, as 
the law requires the purchase of type dies and not 
machine matrices. The solons from the hooppole 
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district probably saw the force of the argument that it 
is harder to counterfeit “hand printing” than the 
* machine-made article.” WwW, B.*. 





© those unionists of the art preservative who con- 
i} tend that an employe has a vested interest in 
his situation which the union is in duty bound to take 
cognizance of, we commend these words of lr. 
Andrew Furuseth: 

There are two thoughts growing in our industrial life 
equally unreasonable and dangerous — that the employer has 
a property right in the labor of his workmen, and that the 
employe has some kind of property right in his job. If there 
should be any such right as last mentioned, it would naturally 
follow that the job has some right in the employe, and the 
workman who sets up such claim is selling his birthright for 
a mess of pottage. 
at much pecuni- 





This gentleman has devoted his life 
ary loss, it is reported —to the advancement of the 
trade-union movement, and has represented the labor 
organizations at the national capital on many occa- 
sions, so he can not be said to be biased in favor of 
employers. Mr. Furuseth is not only a friend of the 
unionist, but he sees things clearly when he points out 
that a property right in a position naturally leads to 
the employer having a similar interest in the labor of 
the employe. Union laws attempting to regulate the 
employment and discharge of men are wfong in prin- 
ciple, and, therefore, must ultimately prove injurious 


to those who invoke their aid. WB Pe. 





THE COLOR LINE. 

HE color, or race, question comes to the front 
with amazing persistency these days. Much of 

this must, of course, be attributed to the supposed 
political necessities of the campaign managers. Never- 
theless it is somewhat novel to read correspondence in 
the Typographical Journal challenging the right of 
negroes to be admitted to membership in the typo- 
graphical union. The spokesmen and _ historians of 
that organization — those of the North at least — have 
* pointed with pride” to the fact that union printers 
settled the color question — officially, that is—a few 
vears after the war ended. It was then determined in 
convention that no distinction could be made on 
account of color. Doubtless negro applicants have 
been rejected for that reason, no matter what the 
ostensible cause, but, once a member, a negro could 
not be placed under disabilities because of his race, not 
even by the most southern of Southern unions. As it 
does now, in the early seventies Northern sentiment 
dominated the union, and though the attitude of 
Northerners generally toward the negro has undergone 
considerable modification it is not at all likely the 
present agitation will result in a reversal of policy by 
the typographical union. It will not go back on the 
record of which so many of its fathers are so proud, 
even though the negro has relatively fewer friends 
among the whites than heretofore. The “ brotherhood 


of man” is still a favorite phrase with labor reformers 
and represents a sentiment which has a strong hold on 
the minds of a majority of union printers. Then, too, 
if the union changes its policy in this regard, it will 
find itself in antagonism with the Federation of Labor, 
which loudly proclaims that affiliated organizations 
must know neither creed, color nor nationality. There 
may be substantial reasons why a union should not 
taboo the negro, but the friends of the latter generally 
win their battles in those organizations by appealing 
to lofty sentiment, strange as that may seem — espe- 
Ww. BP. 


cially to Southerners. 





TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

HE most popular objection urged against the 
feasibility of instituting a system of technical 
education in this country is that voung craftsmen — 
and especially supposed to be aspiring printers, if you 
please — will have naught to do with it. This must 
necessarily be an offhand opinion, and, though gener- 
ally held, may not be of much value. In our foreign 
exchanges there are frequent references to over- 
crowded printing classes, among the latest being those 
of the Workingmen’s College, of Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, which was referred to at length in THr INLAND 
PRINTER recently. Printers interested in this institu- 





tion are clamoring for more accommodation, an aug- 
mented plant and an increase in the teaching corps. 
The patronage of printing classes is such that these 
improvements will be made as soon as the government 
appropriates the money. Are American apprentices 
any less anxious to improve or excel at the trade than 
English, Scotch, Irish or Australian youths? If our 
own young idea is fond of having a good time occa- 
sionally, and can reel off sporting records with as much 
ease as he can recite the multiplication table, so can 
his British cousins, for we have it on the authority of 
an eminent American investigator, Professor Bemis, 
that one of the burdens on Britannia’s shoulders is the 
penchant for sport which is characteristic of John Bull, 
Jr., and there is a very general impression that Aus- 
tralians are leaders in that respect. It is not nearly so 
likely the American boy is at fault as it is that he has 
not the opportunities to improve which his fellows 
enjoy. True, there are schools open to him in some 
of the larger cities, but they are private institutions, 
frequently with high tuition fees, and where the fees 
are low there is a suggestion of charity which is 
specially repugnant to young, self-reliant America, 
firmly convinced that the world is his oyster. In the 
other countries, the supplementary trade school is 
either a part of the common school system or closely 
allied with it, and there is a feeling among young 
artisans that they are part owners of the school and 
have an inalienable right to partake of its benefits if 
they desire to do so. The American boy is probably 
less in need of supplementary education than others, 
but those who are inclined to criticize him for not pay- 
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ing more attention to his technical training should 
reflect that he has not the advantages some others have. 
Nor are his employers as prone to encourage him to 
walk in the narrow path of self-advancement as are 
employers in communities where the necessity of sup- 
plemental trade education is so thoroughly recognized 
that the State encourages the idea in a material way. 


W.. Be iP: 





THE APPRENTICE QUESTION. 

‘a ee a few are there who have blamed the short- 

term apprenticeship of four years as_ being 
partly responsible for the deplorable condition of the 
apprenticeship system in this country. It is doubtful 
if this has had much effect outside of increasing the 
number of novices at the business. In England a 
seven-year apprenticeship is still the vogue, and there 
is a striking similarity between conditions here and 
there, regarding which the London (Eng.) corre- 
spondent of the Scottish Typographical Circular des- 
cants as follows: “ Time was when only the most 
intelligent members of a family were put to learn the 
‘arts and mysteries, and master printers took a pride 
in encouraging that intelligence; but all this is now 
changed: any lad seems to be good enough to * put to 
case,’ and it seems any slipshod method of instruction 
is now satisfying those responsible for a lad’s training. 
Many causes, no doubt, have tended to bring about 
this lamentable change. The chief one I believe to 
be the insane rush and competition in the printing 
trade, the only outcome of which is to enable the public 
to obtain nearly two pennyworth of print for the price 
of one, and by so doing causing a system of cutting 
down expenses to the lowest verge; consequently there 
is no margin of profit left to pay the expenses of an 
instructor for the neophyte, who, of course, has to 
shift for himself. Anent the lowering of the status of 
the new recruit, we see plainly that the journeyman 
compositor is now fighting shy of putting his sons to 
the business, the ‘game is not worth the candle,’ he 
says; what with the ‘stab’ system, which pays the 
same wage to the good, bad and indifferent (thereby 
producing a dead-level mediocrity), and the system of 
‘ clicking, which only requires one brainy, smart work- 
man (the clicker) to ten mere type-lifters, the afore- 
said journeyman compositor is waking up to the fact 
that the dustman who collects the refuse from his bin 
is almost as well off financially as the worker who, 
above all others, has to concentrate his thoughts and 
energy to an extent not known in most other busi- 
nesses, and under conditions that, to say the least of it, 
are extremely trying. Now this appears to me entirely 
out of keeping with the traditions of such a body as 
the London Master Printers, and also reflects but little 
credit on such an influential organization as the London 
Society of Compositors, although I am aware that 
they have given some attention to the subject occa- 


sionally. If some means could be found to bring both 
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employer and employe to see the importance of this 
question, great good will be done all around.” Not 
only is there a similarity as to the situation, but the 
correspondent’s idea as to the first step toward reform 
— cooperation between employer and employe — is 


W. B. P. 


applicable here. 





THE COST OF INTOLERANCE. 
Hi INLAND Printer has no sympathy with the 
union-baiting some would have employers in- 
dulge in. That policy has been tried and found want- 
ing in competitive industries in that stage of develop- 
ment which begets unionism, and nothing has been 
advanced to convince us that history will not repeat 
itself. Furthermore, in much of the anti-union propa- 
ganda there is a too evident desire to treat employes 
unfairly, which is especially marked in the denuncia- 
tion of moderate child-labor laws, and enactments for 
the prompt payment of wages. but still another evil — 
and one that should loom large in the eyes of our anti- 
union friends — lurks in the agitation. The so-called 
labor leaders have been cognizant of it from the outset, 
but, for fear we be accused of allowing our “ good- 
natured tolerance of union imposition” to blind our 
vision, we call on other witnesses to illuminate the 
point. The following, from the editorial page of the 
Indianapolis \Vew's, is a “* capitalistic view and worthy 
of consideration by the militants: 


The St. Paul Pioneer Press fears that organization “ among 
employers to check the excesses of trades-unionism, to relieve 
American industrial enterprise from unwarranted interference 
by labor organizations, and to preserve the superior productiv- 
ity of American workmen” may go too far and so result in 
mischief. It makes this point: 

Now the organization of labor unions has done so much, 
not merely to advance wages and to improve the conditions 
under which a great many occupations are carried on, but to 
elevate the dignity of manual labor, raise the standard of living 
among American workmen, and emphasize the equality of man 
with man which is at the base of our republican institutions, 
that to seek their destruction would be to recall to their sup- 
port a vast amount of public sentiment which has been alien- 
ated by recent excessive demands and un-American practices. 
Not only this, but if the segregation of one class from the 
multitude, unwisely attempted by labor leaders, shall be imi- 
tated by the segregation of another for the purpose of an 
undiscriminating warfare upon the first, the sympathies of the 
body of the American people, who belong to neither class, will 
go, not to the comparatively few employers, but to the great 
army of workingmen. 





TYPE STANDARDS. 

N that condition of idealism toward which humanity 
ever struggles but seldom attains, a form of types 

as locked and ready for press is a perfect cube with 
surface absolutely plane, the different types of which 
this form is composed, be they one hundred in number 
or one million, varying in height not so much as the 
ten-thousandth of an inch—a variance that can be 
neither seen nor felt save by most delicate of instru- 
ments. In other dimensions, this cube scarcely departs 
from true geometric measurements, and this without 
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regard to size of type or size of form. A generation 
ago such a state of affairs was purely ideal. To-day 
it has come to be very largely real. The adoption and 
maintenance by American founders of a definite unit 
or point, upon which to construct all dimensions of 
type-bodies and wood and metal furniture, and the 
later adoption of a standard height-to-paper for both 
type and rule, has brought this about. 

Within the memory of printers not yet grown gray 
in service there have been types of varying height, not 
only cast but sold and used. The difference has not 
been great — perhaps the five-hundredth of an inch. 
Yet, when making ready a form that must have care- 
ful treatment on coated paper, it never failed to seem 
to the wearied pressman that the divergence was ten 
times more than the micrometer could show. ‘Types 
from different founders differed in height, as was per- 
haps not strange, in the olden days; and it sometimes 
chanced as well that the productions of the same 
foundry differed with differing faces or different cast- 
ings. That this could happen in the face of an agree- 
ment made a century and more ago between American 
and English founders, that the height-to-paper should 
be eleven-twelfths of an inch, is explainable only on 
the ground that without continual remeasurement of 
tools by instruments of utmost delicacy it is impos- 
sible to maintain a standard once set; and the founders 
of the post-Revolution period had none such. 

This standard of eleven-twelfths of an inch was 
adopted by every founder of importance. It continued 
in use by all save George Bruce. His types were a 
little higher, Mr. DeVinne says, and it may be that they 
approximated the height which came a little later to 
be accepted as the true standard. Eleven-twelfths of 
an inch is in decimals .9166, and this was maintained 
for something like three-quarters of a century. Then 
came a desire to make the height-to-paper one-fifteenth 
of thirty-five centimeters, or, in decimals, .9186. This 
desire grew out of the adoption of the graduated steel 
rod, thirty-five centimeters (eighty-three picas) in 
length, as the basis of the point system upon which 
all type-bodies were henceforth to be cast. The adop- 
tion of this new standard —as it proved, the universal 
standard for America and England — closely followed 
the acceptance of the point system of bodies, and thus 
there was completed the second dimension of the cube, 
the first having been the gradation of body by a fixed 
progression of points instead of a purely arbitrary or 
fortuitous series of measurements. 

The length of a page of type is determined by a 
fixed number of ems pica or a given number of lines 
of type. The result is the same, a certain number 
of points. The thickness is determined by the height- 
to-paper, as already told. Thus there are given the 
length and the thickness of the cube. The remaining 
dimension, breadth, is determined by the length of each 
line, the width of the page. But there was no standard 
for this, beyond a certain number of picas, into which 
the infinite number of widths of letters and spaces in a 


line of type fitted with greater or less exactness, until 
the line “ lifted” and was deemed to have been properly 
justified. How have I listened, days without number, 
as the foreman repeated to a new generation of “ cubs” 
the time-honored injunction to “ space that line till you 
can turn the stick upside down and not have the type 
fall out, and don’t stop trying till you get it there, 
either!” But, however carefully done, or at whatever 
expenditure of time and pains, there could not fail to 
be dissimilarities of length between this line and that, 
this paragraph and the next, especially when more than 
one size of type was used on a page of bookwork. And 
these, though slight, proved sufficient to destroy the 
mathematical exactitude of the cube and add to the 
difficulties of the workman, whether compositor, lock-up 
or pressman. And the added cost of this careful justi- 
fication ! 

To obviate this there was devised and put upon the 
market the self-spacing type of Benton, Waldo & Co., 
of Milwaukee, wherein each letter and space was 
the multiple of a unit, and every line could not fail to 
consist of an even number of units. And this completed 
and perfected the accuracy of the third dimension of 
the cube. Messrs. Schraubstadter, of the Inland Type 
Foundry, carried the unit, which they made a fraction 
of the point, into the measurement of all their type, 
display as well as roman. They have, since the opening 
of their foundry, cast every letter to multiples of the 
point in body, to multiples of the point or fraction 
thereof in width, and, of course, to the standard height. 
All the later faces of all the other foundries are cast 
on the same principle of multiples of the point or its 
fraction, and there is not now the slightest possible 
variation in any of the dimensions of a type or a page 
of types, whether from one foundry or a dozen, whether 
handled by expert workmen or by tyros. 

Mr. DeVinne says truly that accumulation of rust 
and dirt and dried ink on types, and bending of leads 
or rules, will in an instant destroy all the advantages 
of the point system. But there is no excuse for allow- 
ing leads or rules to become bent, and still less for 
accumulation of dirt of any kind. By the use of plenty 
of strong lye, plenty of clean water (the latter is fully 
as necessary and important as the former), and a little 
care and watchfulness, types that have been handled 
for years will be as clean and as true to measurement as 
those of yesterday. 

But this pertains to American founders and their 
productions. Types from English -foundries are of 
equal height and similar body to ours, but few of the 
foundries have taken the American point system in its 


entirety, including the fitting of individual types to 


sets that are multiples of the point in width, or the use 
of the lining system that is marking our type as superior 
to all other makes. Still, English and American types 
can be used in the same form without difficulty. 

In France, also, the standard of height has been 
subject to change. Mr. DeVinne says that the old 
French height had been fixed by law at 10% geo- 
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metric lines, that is, a fraction less than 88-100 of the 
old French inch. The British Printer for November- 
December, 1903, is authority for the statement that 
the present legal height of French types, the Didot 
standard, is 23.56 millimeters, or .9g277 + inch. This 
is designated as “ French normal height,” and is so 
much greater than American type-height that the two 
can not be used together unless the higher types have 
been cut down at the foot to the height desired. It need 
hardly be said that this is a matter attended with con- 
siderable difficulty and expense, and when accomplished 
is rarely satisfactory. 

German types have had no standard _height-to- 
paper. Heinrich Berthold, a prominent founder of 
Berlin, desired to bring about a reform in this regard, 
and enlisted the aid of certain of the professors of the 
Berlin Astronomical Observatory. Under their guid- 
ance, he modeled and had constructed a number of 
standards of steel, fitted with utmost mathematical 
exactness to the standard height of French types. These 
standards he sent gratuitously to every German foun- 
der. But some of the German printers and founders 
continued to demand and cast a considerable quantity 
of type to the old varying heights, and some of the 
printers have had their fonts purposely cast low or 
high, in order, as it is quaintly stated, that they might 
not be troubled by requests from those who wished to 
borrow sorts. This, by the way, was a device not 
unknown to our English forbears, some of whom had 
their types cast low, or on irregular bodies, for the 
same reason. But the more progressive of German 
founders are beginning to adopt the American idea, 
despite the fact that their type differs from ours in both 
height and body. Russian and Polish types were for- 
merly made somewhat more than an inch high, but 
these, Mr. DeVinne says, are now cast to conform to 
the Berthold system. 

If types could be made shorter, they would of 
course be somewhat cheaper. The cost of material, 
however, is not one of the greatest items in the total 
expense of the manufacture of type. Experiments have 
been made with types cast to less than the present 
height, but it was found impracticable to use them, as 
they could not be properly locked in the form. 

It is not probable that there would be a great 
demand for foreign types even if they could always 
be used in conjunction with those of native manufac- 
ture, for there are comparatively few of the foreign 
faces that appeal to American taste, and of these the 
greater number are presently cast in improved form by 
American founders. But, in addition to this, the cost 
of foreign types is slightly greater than ours, especially 
since the recent reduction of net cost by the allowance 
of greater discount and prepayment of freight charges 
by all the American foundries, and there is also an 
import duty of twenty-five per cent ad valorem. This 
was imposed by the tariff of 1897, its predecessor, the 
Wilson tariff of 1894, having fixed the duty at fifteen 
RC. M. 


per cent. 
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PRINTERS’ CREDIT. 

r is within the memory of many, that when public 

announcement of anything interesting to a com- 
munity was to be made, the town beliman was called 
on to bring to the notice of all concerned, in authori- 
tative and strong-lunged voice, the important news, 
such as: “Lost, on Wednesday last, a brindle cow. 
Any one returning same to Mr. So-and-so will be 
rewarded.” 

In a town of four or five thousand people, six or 
eight editions of this notice would be worked off on 
the ear-drums of the citizens at six or eight prominent 
points, the prelude to each issue being the vigorous 
ringing of quite a heavy handbell (a sort of scare head- 
line), causing a stranger to the custom to imagine a 
fire had broken out and was making rapid progress. 

That time has about passed, for, with railroads, 
telegraph and telephone lines, electricity, engines of 
all kinds, but, above all, by the introduction of printing- 
presses and the accompanying development of paper 
manufacture, with all the subordinate inventions of 
type production and picture reproduction, to feed the 
world’s growing intelligence, the printer has supplanted 
the town bellman and become one of the most impor- 
tant spokes in the wheel of progress. 

Because custom has labeled the general printing 
business “ job,” a word which conveys the idea of a 
long flight of narrow stairs, a dark and dingy office, 
a man and boy, a few cases of type and a relic called 
a press, is no reason why the modern printer should 
feel and act as though he were a job-lot. 

There are no “job” plumbers, by the way, or 
“job” builders; they are “ masters.” 

The commercial world did not formerly look with 
favor on extending credit to the printing fraternity. 
The reason for this was, that in the early days the 
printer came mostly in contact with men who were 
proverbially slow in meeting their obligations, such as 
lawyers, authors, etc. 

While this condition still prevails to some extent 
in a minor way, it is true that the growth of the trade 
in other branches along commercial lines has so over- 
shadowed the older and, happily, passing methods, that 
the printer of to-day who has not the confidence of 
those to whom he looks for credit is the exception and 
not the rule. 

When carefully analyzed, the cause of obligations 
slowly met, or in some cases never met, will often be 
found to be that the printer does not fully comprehend 
his patrons’ duty to him in the matter of settlements, 
and either from timidity that is not warranted, or from 
lack of moral courage, or both, he allows his collections 
to drag. 

When the average commercial house wants print- 
ing done, whether it be a few thousand envelopes, bill- 
heads, or an issue of catalogues, large or small, it is 
an item of expense comparable in purpose with the 
purchase of a railroad ticket for one of its traveling- 
men, a bundle of wrapping paper, or a box of pens; in 
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other words, merely one of the various incidental means 
necessary to the selling and distribution of the mer- 
chandise sold by that house, whether pickles, suspen- 
ders or nails. 

For such a purchase, the same rules as to time of 
payment which apply to the buying of goods to be put 
in stock and resold should not be considered, and par- 
ticularly so when it is remembered that the proportion 
of labor (cash) entering into the cost of completed 
printed matter is so great. 

In the ordinary printing-office (of a size which for- 
bids a special credit department) there is enough of 
worry and vexation for the head or heads of those who 
carefully and conscientiously conduct it, without the 
added burden of having to give much time to the col- 
lection of accounts, time that could otherwise be profit- 
ably used. 

How many printers feel and know that if they write 
Thomas Richard as follows: ‘ October 20. Dear 
Sir.— Please send us check for last month's account,” 
that Thomas Richard is as much obligated to send the 
check, or at least an answer, as the printer felt it incum- 
bent on him to respond when he got a postal card or 
note reading, “ September 8. Send somebody to figure 
with me on some printing. Yours truly, Thomas 
Richard "? 

()ne peculiarity of the slow printer is his careless- 
ness about meeting small accounts, and in this connec- 
tion the application of the homely advice, ‘‘ Take care 
of the pence and the pounds will take care of them- 
selves,’ would work wonders in the general clearing-up 
of the horizon for all who practice it, in this matter of 
guarding their credit. 

All know the power of public opinion and the bane- 
ful effect of a careless or bad record in the matter of 
attending promptly to small accounts. 

It is not wrong to ask credit; in fact, it is an aid 
to business undertakings that almost all at some time 
must seek, but, after having found where it may be had, 
it is a man’s highest duty to those who give it to him, 
and to himself, to see that when his name is mentioned 
in that connection among the members of his trade and 
others allied with it, the one word * good ” will tell the 
story. 

If there is anything of a lasting nature that an ordi- 
nary mortal can, by sustained effort and often in the 
face of great obstacles, forge out of the red heat of 
business that is worth the trouble, it is to have it said 
of him, * He is good for anything he buys,” “ He is all 
right.” or any of the corresponding remarks that mean 
he has ability in his business and is honest in his 
dealings. 

The long experience necessary tor the printer to 
overcome and be master of the technicalities of which 
his trade or art is made up should be rewarded with 
fair and prompt returns, and he should himself be con- 
scious of deserving proper consideration from those 
who hire his services. 

\ prominent Chicago printer has recently com- 





mented on the contrasting customs, as to payments, of 
the building and printing trades, having just gone 
through the experience of putting up a large building. 

In one, the rule is to get paid for the work as it 
progresses, at very frequent intervals, and in the other, 
no matter how large the contract, the question of pay- 
ment is the last one that comes up, and is often long- 
delayed. 

This should be changed, and it is in the power of 
all printers to work individually, if not collectively, 
toward that end. 

To sum up, the printer should have pride in his 
vocation, which has properly been called “ The art 
preservative of all arts,” and which to-day is, as well, 
* The life-blood of all commerce,” have courage to ask 
and expect a profit for the vse of his mind and plant, 
and quick settlements of his accounts. 

Then, in turn, he can, by careful guardianship of 
his own obligations, have as one of his possessions that 
most powerful of all business forces, good credit. 





RESPONSIBILITY OF TRADES UNIONS. 
HE celebrated Taff-\ ale decision, which rendered 
the British trades unions liable for damages, and 
has been referred to very frequently of late in the dis- 
cussion of labor matters, has become a practical politi- 
cal issue in the land of its birth. A bill has passed the 
House of Commons relieving the unions of the burdens 
imposed by the judiciary. Premier Balfour, who is the 
leader of his party as well as head of the government 
and distributor of patronage, opposed the measure, 
saying it bestowed too many special and exclusive privi- 
leges on the unions, but his followers disagreed with 
him and there was a substantial majority for the act. It 
may linger for some time in the House of Lords, but 
its friends are confident of success, for, strange as it 
may sound to American ears, that aristocratic body has 
not been a persistent opponent of labor legislation: 
indeed, many remedial laws have been born there, under 
the ardent championship of notable peers. One expia- 
nation of this apparent incongruity is that the House 
of Lords is—has been, is perhaps more correct — 
largely composed of landlords who have little sympathy 
with manufacturers and others affected by this class 
of legislation, but who still hold the feudalistic notion 
that the well-to-do should “ look after ” their servants. 
Of late years, however, many of the lords have become 
interested “ in trade,” and there has been quite an influx 
of men soiled with the stains of commercialism into 
this charmed circle of hereditary legislators. Self- 
interest may prompt this element to make trouble for 
the bill. Enthusiastic unionists entertain no doubt of 
the result, and are beginning to call the Taff-Vale deci- 
sion a blessing in disguise, as it compelled the working 
people to furbish up their almost forgotten political 
weapons. 
Readers will recall a strike on the State railroads in 
Australia, which the Premier suppressed in the most 
approved manner by invoking the aid of the courts and 
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the military, which was subsequently approved by the 
Legislature. Many deductions were drawn from this 
happening. State-owned railroads were impossible with 
' Anglo-Saxon peoples, said some; others felt assured 
the Australians were tired of labor domination; and 
still others said it was the only way to deal with the 
unions — strangle the life out of them — which was 
certainly what the Antipodean authorities attempted to 
do. However, an election was held, and, though press 
reports said the government of the day had managed 
to pull through, when the Legislature assembled it was 
voted out of office, and the leader of the labor party 
entrusted with the duty of forming a cabinet. The 
information gleaned from the daily press is meager 
and confusing, but we know it is almost a certainty 
that the labor party is so strong that no government 
can live without codperating with its representatives 
and subscribing to at least some of its principles. 
There is food for thought in all this to those who 
hope by “smashing the unions” to settle the labor 
question; it also explains the lukewarmness of many 
known friends of the working people in defending 
unions at this time—they would prefer to see the 
laborer use his ballot intelligently. One of the fairest 
and most pronounced capitalistic papers in the East 
recently expressed regret, declaring it was little short 
of a national calamity that the natural anti-plutocratic 
forces in this country were not active politically, and 
had to their credit a record similar to that of the Social- 
ists of Germany and France. As the New York Eve- 
ning Post remarked recently, American workingmen 
have not placed much reliance on the use of their votes 
to better their condition. In the Post's view, they know 
their wages will be what they can “ wheedle or beat ” 
out of their employers. (Coming from such an anti- 
union source, that seems a strong justification of labor 
organizations.) The Post’s remark would have been 
applicable to the English or Australian workingmen 
if uttered a few years ago, for their mental equipment 
and development does not differ materially from that 
of the American worker; they have the same aspira- 
tions, and the same methods of attaining them. It will 
be recalled that some years ago there was an anti- 
union campaign in Australia, and it was waged with 
much bitterness; in Great Britain, headed by the Lon- 
don Times, a similar war was waged, the most notable 
result being court decisions having the effect of greatly 
reducing the effectiveness of unions. So these men, 
following largely the same line of political action as 
American workingmen, were compelled to change their 
tactics or else give up what they conceived to be their 
humble part in the ages-old struggle. Having red blood 
in their veins, they did not crv peccavi! Their oppo- 
nents fought them with such vigor that the most obtuse 
unionists realized they had to fight back with every 
weapon at their command, and they struck with the bal- 
lot. When the two million and more American union- 
ists are pushed into the same kind of a corner as their 
fellows were, they will in all probability get out in the 
2-5 
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same way. Once started, though, they will not be as 
easily satisfied as the more phlegmatic Britons, who are 
thoroughly committed to the instalment-plan habit in 
getting reforms. 

There is a very general impression abroad that if 
the unions became political organizations, dissensions 
would arise that would weaken them materially. There 
is something in this, but the fiercer the attack on them, 
the less danger there is in political action. But the 
unions can do much along this line without provoking 
serious internal conflict. This is exemplified by recent 
events in a Western city. The members of a union, 
thinking an elective official had defied them, were 
lamenting their lack of influence in high quarters, when 
one member said they were to blame because they were 
so respectable that not more than one-fourth of them 
voted. This was challenged, and on investigation found 
to be nearly correct, to the surprise of all, even the pot- 
house politicians, who had endeavored to nurse “ pulls ” 
on the strength of their supposed influence. This union 
is now considering the advisability of making it com- 
pulsory on members to vote. There is to be no attempt 
to indicate how they shall vote; but it is proposed to 
make it their duty as unionists to exercise the franchise. 
If this should become part of this particular union’s 
laws, it is said there will in future be nearly eight hun- 
dred votes cast by its members, instead of from two 
hundred to two hundred and fifty, as heretofore. And 
if the plan be generally adopted, it will at once inject 
a strong pro-union force on the consideration of states- 
men, for these laggard voters are not partisans, and 
may be relied upon not to mark their ballots for anti- 
union candidates. 

No, messieurs, it is extremely doubtful if any con- 
siderable number of the unions can be destroyed or the 
effectiveness of the important ones impaired. If their 
destruction is effected, there will be a fiercer struggle 
on new fields, accompanied by a revival of strong mili- 
tant organizations like unto the unions. That is the 
view taken by many capable men of affairs, including 
the late Senator Hanna. W. B. P. 





WOMEN COMPOSITORS IN SCOTLAND. 


There is likely to be trouble in the Scottish printing trade 
over the increasing employment of women as compositors, in 
Edinburgh, where in some large establishments they number as 
much as ninety per cent of the employes. The movement 
against the employment of females at low wages, in some 
cases less than a third of the recognized union rates, has been 
begun by the Glasgow branch of the Scottish Typographical 
Union —in which city women compositors are practically 
unknown — and a special delegate meeting of the branches has 
been called to consider the state of matters in the capital as 
regards the undue employment of women.— British and 
Colonial Printer and Stationer. 





LOFTY LITERATURE. 


An editor, in reply to a young writer who wished to know 
which magazine would give him the highest position quickest, 
advised “a powder magazine, especially if you contribute a 
fiery article.”— Exchange. 
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FRONTIER STRUGGLES IN PRINT-SHOPS. 
To the Editor: MonTPeELier, IDAHO, Oct. 2, 1904. 

Not many of the printers and publishers of to-day, espe- 
cially the younger ones, can realize the troubles and tribula- 
tions that were met with and overcome by the founders and 
publishers of small weeklies on the then frontier of the 
United States, say twenty to thirty years back. Take the 
interior sections of Montana, Oregon, Nevada, Wyoming, 
Idaho and several others of the Western commonwealths, 
twenty-five years ago, and a man had a job on his hands to 
start and keep a paper going in those regions. Many of these 
papers were published in towns from one hundred to three 
hundred miles from a railway, where mails were received 
from one to six times a week, and freight from one to three 
months after it was shipped from the typefoundry or paper- 
house. 

The writer’s first devilship was served in an office 225 
miles from a railway point, and here are a few things the boss 
had, at various times, to put up with: 

All stock had to be shipped in during the summer, a year’s 
supply at a time. Not only were all the rollers cast in the 
office, but the composition from which they were made was 
likewise manufactured on the spot. What few rollers were 
necessary were “run” in tin molds made at a tin shop near by. 

When the supply of news print gave out, which it often 
did, resort was had to the old-fashioned, flat-folded, brown 
paper used by grocers and the like in those times. The writer 
has seen one issue of the paper printed on news, the next on 
supercalendered white stock (ordered for some other pur- 
pose), followed the next week by the use of common wall- 
paper. Any old thing was used in such emergencies, for the 
paper, or something resembling it, had to be gotten out to 
protect the land notices being published. 

At other places we have worked for weeks where the only 
imposing stone was a wooden table, and the “ perfecting 
press” was of the army pattern. Many offices had only 
wooden galleys, wooden sticks, reglet, furniture, etc., all made 
by a local carpenter. Tin slips answered for leads. 

What wood type those offices had was “engraved” from 
sole leather, the slips being pasted on to blocks so as to make 
them about type-high. Racks and, in some instances, cases 
were home-made. 

One paper I remember was started with old type picked 
from a “hell box.” The pi came from a city office, on the 
coast, and the energetic publisher put in most of a winter 
setting up “hell” and distributing it into cases made by him- 
self. Yet his first three months’ land-office business brought 
in enough money to buy a new plant. 

In those out-of-the-way places no “tourist” prints ever 
came; so the publisher, who was usually also the printer, 
devil, and so on, got his paper out irrespective of whether he 
was sick, visiting, drunk or what not. There was no one to 
take his place and do the work. 

To most publishers of nowadays the natural query is: 
Why did those fellows go ’way out in those lonely places to 
start papers? The answer is found in the land-office patron- 
age to be had at that time. I have worked on a paper whose 
plant cost less than $250 that had frequently $500 worth of 
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There was little other adver- 
In fact, most plants had 
no job plant at all, and whatever of this class of printing that 
came in and had to be turned out was printed on a Washing- 


land notices during one month. 
tising, and scarcely any jobwork. 


ton hand press. Many offices printed a considerable amount 
of letter and bill heads, dodgers, etc., in this manner. 

When there was little display advertising, most papers 
used patents, the same being sent in by mail, wrapped two 
quires in each bundle. One can imagine the frame of mind 
the pioneer publisher would be in when one mail would bring 
a part of his week’s supply of patent, while the balance would 
‘come in for several days afterward, two or four quires at a 
time. : 

These and countless other difficulties beset the hardy fron- 
tier publisher, but he overcame them all, and in most cases 
made money enough to pave the way for the fine class of 
dailies and weeklies that are now to be found in the inter- 
mountain region. A good many of those old-timers have 
“crossed over the divide,’ or quit the business, but their 
efforts have not been nor ever will be forgotten; and in 
making up the history of the western part of the Union, for 
the benefit of future generations, this class of pioneers will or 
ought to have a conspicuous place. 

CuHaArLEsS E. Harris. 





SORTS IN STOCK. 
To the Editor: CAMBRIDGE, MAss., Sept. 27, 1904. 

In your August number an article appears on the cost of 
manufacturing printers’ sorts, written by a typefounder in the 
interest of the typefoundry, and preliminary to an advance- 
ment in the price of the same. 

This furnishing of the sorts necessary to a printing-office 
is a sore subject to every printer. Apart from all consideration 
of cost, the delay and mistakes made in supplying them can 
only be characterized as simply brutal. 

I know of but one typefoundry. I have not in my office 
a line of type not supplied, and, as far as possible, made by it. 
I presume all foundries are alike, and can truly say that the 
business system which sends a printer’s order for sorts to the 
caster is rotten. It is purgatory for the foundry and hell for 
the printer. 

A foundry should be a warehouse, and in that warehouse 
should be a full supply — loose — of types from every matrix 
that the foundry ever owned or ever will own. A business 
system that does not systematize itself, no matter at how 
great expense, inflicts a deadly wrong upon its patrons. 

The “typefounder” takes four pages of your publication in 
explaining to the ignorant printer just what the difficulties 
are in casting eight ounces of type. Now, let him explain to 
us why we should not be able to simply order, “Send by 
bearer one pound sorts out of cabinet 472, drawer No. 12.” 
How much bookkeeping is required to fill an order like that? 
At an advance of one thousand per cent over the cost of the 
raw material, the poor foundry is losing money. To an ordi- 
nary mind it would seem that five pounds of metal at 4 cents 
a pound and one hour’s labor will produce at least four 
pounds of type. 

I am told that the foundry could not afford to cast extra 
job letters, because there would be thousands of pounds of 
type which would never be sold, and that seems to be the sole 
argument — the question of expense. It is poor logic, as by 
the confession of “ Typefounder” himself the amount saved 
in bookkeeping alone would far offset in time the amount of 
slow-moving material on hand. 

I respectfully submit that it is up to “ Typefounder” to 
explain, not why the foundry can not be a warehouse, but why 
it is not. Why there are not already hundreds of cabinets 
with the thousands of drawers ready to receive the product 
of the casting machines as they run on from day to day, so 
that in time the printer’s sorts may be ready for him the very 
minute he stands in need of them. Epwarp W. WHEELER. 
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J ENGRAVING |, 


BY S. H. HORGAN. 








In this department, queries regarding process engraving will 
be recorded and answered. The experiences and suggestions 
of engravers and printers are solicited. Address, The Inland 
Printer Company, Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


REDUCING GLASSES, unmounted. 35 cents. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By W. T. Wilkinson, revised and enlarged by 
Edward L. Wilson, New York. Cloth, $3. 

DRAWING For REpRODUCTION.— A practical handbook of drawing for 
modern methods of reproduction, by Charles G. Harper. Cloth, $2.50. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. Cloth; illustrated 
witE numerous diagrams, and provided with a copious index. $3. 

Lessons oN Decorative Design.— By Frank G. Jackson, S. M. in 
the Birmingham Municipal School of Art. Elements, principles and 
practice of decoration. Cloth, $2. 

Tueory AnD Practice oF Design.— By Frank G. Jackson. Advanced 
text-book on decorative art; sequel to ‘* Lessons on Decorative Design ”’; 
explaining fundamental principles underlying the art, of designing. $2.50. 

Tue Havr-toneE Process.— By Julius Verfasser. A practical man- 
ual of photoengraving in half-tone on zinc, copper and brass. Third 
edition, entirely rewritten; fully illustrated; cloth, 292 pages; $2, 
postpaid. 

DRAWING FOR Printers.— By Ernest Knaufft, editor of The Art 
Student and director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. A practi- 
cal treatise on the art of designing and illustrating in connection with 
typography for the beginner as well as the more advanced student. 
Cloth, $2. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By H. Jenkins. Containing practical instructions 
for producing photoengraved plates in relief-line and half-tone, with 
chapter on the theory and practice of three-color work, by Frederic E. 
Ives and Stephen H. Horgan, the frontispieces being progressive proofs 
of one of the best exhibits of three-color work. ‘The whole is richly 
illustrated, printed on highly enameled heavy paper, and bound in blue 
silk cloth, gold embossed; new edition, revised and brought down to 
date; 200 pages. $2. 

PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PRINTING.— By C. G. Zander. To learn the first 
principles of three-color work there is no better book than Zander’s 
**Phototrichromatic Printing.’”” The photoengraver or printer who 
attempts colorwork without understanding the laws of color phenomena 
will waste much time and money. To supply this elementary knowledge 
is the purpose of Mr. Zander’s book, and it is done in a thorough man- 
ner without scientific complexity. Fifty pages, with color-plates and 
diagrams. Cloth, $1. 

Prior’s Automatic PHotoscaLe.— For the use of printers, publishers 
and photoengravers, in determining proportions in process engraving. 
The scale shows at a glance any desired proportion of reduction or 
enlargement, as well as the number of square inches in the proposed cut. 
It consists of a transparent scale, 8 by 12 inches (divided into quarter- 
inch squares by horizontal and perpendicular lines), to which is attached 
a pivoted diagonal rule for accurately determining proportions. A very 
useful article for all making or using process cuts. $2. 

Tue PrincipLes oF Desicn.— New ideas on an old subject. A book 
for designers, teachers and students. By Ernest A. Batchelder, Instruc- 
tor in the Manual Arts, Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. This book has been designated as ‘“‘the most helpful work yet 
published on elementary design.” It clearly defines the fundamental 
principles of design and presents a series of problems leading from the 
composition of abstract lines and areas in black, white and tones of gray, 
to the more complex subject of nature in design, with helpful sugges- 
tions for the use of the naturalistic motif. There are over one hundred 
plates. Published by The Inland Printer Company. $3. 


“ DREIFARBEN PHOTOGRAPHIE NACH DER NATuR” is the title 
of the book in which Dr. Miethe and his colleagues at Charlot- 
tenburg have recorded the results of their researches into the 
problem of three-color work. This is a practical book, which 
those who read German will find most valuable in three-color 
instruction. It is printed by Knapp, at Halle, and costs 2.50 
marks. 

Ficure Composition.— A much-prized book in my library 
is on “ Composition” in art, by Henry R. Poore, A.N.A. It is 
too expensive a work to reach artists, photographers and 
engravers who are also students. Mr. John A. Tennant has, 
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in the last Photo-Miniature, got Mr. Poore to condense the 
information on this subject so that it can be had for 25 cents 
from Tennant & Ward, 287 Fourth avenue, New York. , 


A SALON oF PHOTOGRAPHERS.— De sun do move,” used to 
be the favorite text of our late colored brother, the Rev. 
Jasper, of Richmond. And now, that marvelous product of 
the sun — photography —is moving rapidly into recognition 
as an art, nothwithstanding the previous general belief among 
cultured people that it never could be more than a science. 
There is to be a photographic salon held in the Clausen 
Galleries, New York, in December, the jury for which is to 
consist of painters. Some of these painters are: John 
LaFarge, J. Francis Murphy, John W. Alexander, Kenyon 
Cox, Childe Hassam, William M. Chase, Edwin H. Blash- 
field, Frederick W. Kost, Robert Henri, Dwight W. Tryon 
and Ben Foster. This exhibition will revive the old question: 
Is photography art? And it will be fought out over again 
with the painters lined up on one side, the photographers on 
the other, while processworkers sit on the fence as most 
interested spectators. 


Tue Latest SENSITIZERS FOR RED AND GREEN IN THREE- 
coLor Work.—Pinachrom is the newest dye recommended 
for sensitizing dry plates to the red. It renders a plate three 
times more sensitive to red than Orthochrom, which latter 
but recently was considered the most valuable dye for this 
purpose. It is also claimed for Pinachrom that plates sensi- 
tized with it keep well and do not fog. To use it, take any 
reliable, quick-working dry plates and bathe them in the dark 
for two or three minutes in the following solution: 


Water Gistiiled..... ...sc0cs0. (200 c. cm.) 6 ounces 6 drams 
I ri8.655.86 pire ccaceaeunk wees ee (2 c cm.) % dram 
ee (1:1000 solution) (4 c. cm.) 1 dram 


Wash the bathed plates in several changes of distilled water 
and dry in an absolutely dark room, when they are ready for 
use at once or weeks afterward. Pinaverdol is a new dye 
recommended for sensitizing dry plates to the greens. The 
plates are bathed in it in precisely the same manner as directed 
here for Pinachrom. Both of these dyes are also excellent 
for use in collodion emulsion. Victor Koechl & Co., 122 Hud- 
son street, New York, are agents for these dyes and the prices 
for them are: Pinachrom, $5.75 per gram, or $3 per %4 gram; 
Pinaverdol is $2.25 per gram, or $1.25 per % gram. This 
firm will reply to inquiries on this subject if THe INLAND 
PRINTER is mentioned. Now that these new sensitizers can 
be had so readily, some of our enterprising dry-plate makers 
will undoubtedly put on the market dry plates carefully sensi- 
tized with them, together with color screens adapted to them. 
When this is done their goods will be noticed in this depart- 
ment. 


PHoTOGRAPHS IN Cotors.— Startling stories get into the 
Sunday papers now and then about “ Photography in Colors.” 
It is always “a new discovery” destined to “revolutionize ” 
existing methods. Of course it is the invention of an amateur, 
or a rank outsider. Clippings come to this department for an 
opinion, but space is not wasted in noticing them. The basis 
for some of these latest Sunday sensations is the invention of 
Lieutenant Slavik, of Austria, but the descriptions of his 
method are funny, to a processworker. For instance, it is 
stated that you buy some of his prepared paper, soak it in 
“ammoniac,” whatever that is, and the trick is done. Now, 
the principle of Lieutenant Slavik’s process is in brief this: 
He coats paper with several separate films of colored gelatin, 
overlying one another. For example, the first film is red, 
upon this is a film of yellow, then comes a film of green, and 
on top a film of delicate blue. After sensitizing this paper 
with a bichromate and drying, it is printed under an ordinary 
landscape negative. The light operating strongest through 
the most transparent parts of the negative, penetrates the 
films so as to render all of them insoluble, even the red. 
Where the negative is most opaque, corresponding with a 
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blue sky, the light acts only on the blue film. The intermediate 
densities in the negative control the light action on the films 
of yellow and green. After the print is made it is turned 
on to another support so that it can be developed with warm 
water from the back, as in the carbon process. The result is 
a picture in colors that are accidental, and which may or 
may not.correspond in a measure with the colors of nature. 


PHOTO-SCULPTURE.—The use of modeled designs, so much 
affected now, to make half-tones from, revives the query 
as to whether these bas-reliefs can not be made direct by 
photography from an original object. In 1861 M. Willéme 
had a photo-sculpture studio at the top of the Champs- 
Elysées, in Paris. His method was to pose a person on a 
circular platform. This platform revolved in front of a 
camera so that twenty-four negatives were made during one 
revolution. From these negatives, with the aid of a panto- 








EXAMPLE OF PHOTO-SCULPTURE BY THE BALSE PROCESS, 


graph, the statue was sculptured. Several inventors have 
since taken up this subject, the latest being Carlo Baese, a 
native of Florence. His method is a photomechanical one 
entirely, as he takes advantage of the fact that bichromatized 
gelatin loses its swelling property when hardened by the 
action of light. The examples of his work, reproduced from 
the Process Photogram, give an idea of the results he has 
accomplished in the way of bas-relief from a living model. 


GrAIN HALF-TONES FROM Dry PLATE NEGATIVES.— Henry 
Hagen, South Boston, asks: “ Will you kindly give me a few 
instructions in the making and etching of grain plates (zinc 
and copper) from ordinary dry-plate negatives? I am a 
young pressman. Would like to experiment home during 
winter evenings for pastime and self-improvement. I admire 
the grain process; it will not take a large sum, as there is no 
half-tone screen required. I understand grain process is 
simple, but can not obtain an idea how it is done. If you will 
kindly teach me how it is done, I will be extremely obliged. 
Answer.—This is a sample letter. Correspondents want to 
know in a single paragraph what it takes years of apprentice- 
ship to learn. Supposing, Mr. Hagen, I should ask you to tell 
me all about running a printing-press in a paragraph? No, 
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making grain relief plates, from dry-plate negatives, is not a 


simple process. It is a most complicated and expensive one 
and after you had learned it there would be no demand for it, 
as it can not compare with half-tone. Learn to be a good 
printer. They are always in demand. 


Etcuinc HALF-TONES AT S1xty Mites AN Hour.— Politics 
must have been lively in England also. Here is a stunt the 
London Daily Mail did to get a half-tone in a hurry: A 
photograph was taken at 1 p.m. of a tariff reform demonstra- 
tion at Welbeck. An automobile was waiting to take the 
photographer eighteen miles to Chesterfield, where a process 
camera had been sent from London. The dry plate was 
developed, a bromid print made from it, then a half-tone 
negative and a print on zinc in time to catch the 4:20 p.m. 
train for London. On the train was an etching bath, and an 
etcher who etched the plate and engraved out some spots from 











EXAMPLE OF PHOTO-SCULPTURE BY THE BALSE PROCESS. 


it. Another automobile met the train at London station and 
rushed the plate to the Mail office by 8 p.m. The only feature 
in this feat of engraving worth recording is the etching of 
the plate on the train. But American newspaper engravers, 
who read this, will naturally ask, what were the photographers 
and processworkers doing after the exposed plate reached 
Chesterfield that they did not have the plate etched, blocked 
and proved before putting it on the 4:20 p.m. train for Lon- 
don? Still, it must have been considered phenomenally quick 
work in England, for Process Work, of that country, is 
bragging about it. Newspaper engravers who could not make 
better time than that would be discharged from an American 
paper. If Process Work will turn to its copy of THE INLAND 
PrINTER for July of this year, page 577, it will find that even 
in Kentucky, newspaper half-tones are turned out in thirty- 
eight minutes. ‘ 


UNEVENNESS IN HALF-TONES AFTER A Lone Run.—J. P. 
Braselmann, Harrisburg, writes: “A peculiar trouble arises 
occasionally in running half-tones here that I write you about 
in the hope that you can possibly advise as to the cause. By 
the proof enclosed, taken after a run of thirty thousand, you 
will notice that the half-tone has become rough in one spot, 
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about two inches in diameter; that is, it has become full of 
little hills and hollows in that spot. This half-tone is run 
from a plate “sweated” on to a backing to make it sufficiently 
high for a patent block. If you can suggest a preventative for 
this trouble, I will be obliged. It might also help others, as it 
is not likely that our experience is unique.” Answer.—li 
you will pry off that half-tone from its metal support you will 
find that in sweating on, small globules of solder solidified 
under the half-tone at the spot that gave you trouble. During 
the first part of the run the half-tone held up while resting on 
these small lumps of solder, but later the half-tone was beaten 
down until the surface of the plate took the shape of the 
uneven surface that was supporting it. Please let me know 
if this statement of the cause of trouble is not right. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSwerS.—“If thou hast knowledge, let 
others light their candle at it” is the heading Process Work 
prints over its department of Questions and Answers. Prizes 
offered of 1 shilling for good questions, 5 shillings for the 
best answers and 2% shillings for the other answers printed. 
In other words, they are willing to pay for getting a light for 
their candles. Here are their four questions, to which the 
editor of this department suggests answers: No. 1. My half- 
tone plates (zinc), when etching and after being etched, show 
a dirty looking scum on them; it matters not how I scrub, it 
can not be removed. I used to have them shining like silver. 
The block prints all right, but it looks bad. Is it the fault of 
the zinc or the acid? Answer.— Either impure zinc or impure 
acid will cause this scum. It is most often due to the zinc. 
No. 2. What is the cause of “ sweating” of the screen, and the 
best way to prevent it? See INLAND PrinTER, December, 1903, 
page 396. Or use “Crystalline.” No. 3. In transferring line- 
work on to zinc with a lithograph press what can I do to 
avoid marking and cutting the tympan? I sometimes use odd 
pieces of zinc at each end of the plate, but would like to have 
something more professional. Answer.— Use strips of zinc 
at each side of the plate. These strips to be longer than the 
plate on which the transfer is to be made. The scraper will 
bear on these side strips before and after passing over the 
zine plate on which the transfer is made. No. 4. I have found 
that when a half-tone is left for two or three days with the 
black varnish or lacquer on, it is extremely difficult to remove 
it. I find that spirits have hardly any effect, and the plate 
has to be made so hot that the enamel comes off. I would 
like to hear of a solution which would remove the lacquer 
easily without affecting the enamel. Answer.— This question 
is best answered by asking (Yankee style) another. Why use 
lacquer that gives so much trouble, when a thin asphalt varnish 
answers as well and can be removed with turpentine or benzin 
without harming the enamel? 


.PHOTOGRAPHS FOR REPRODUCTION IN HALF-TONE.—J. P. 
O’Connor, Boston, Massachusetts, wants to know what kind 
of photographs are uniformly best for reproduction in half- 
tone. and if there is any special way to get good half-tones 
from bromid photographs. Answer.— These are queries of 
uppermost interest to processmen just now, when bromid prints 
are so popular. Photographs on albumen paper have always 
been and are likely to continue to be the best for repro- 
duction purposes. Photographs on “Kloro,” “Solio” or 
similar papers, which possess a glossy surface and when 
printed, toned and fixed are red toned, are almost equal to 
albumen photographs. The albumen coating on paper is so 
thin that the picture appears on the surface. The present 
ready sensitized papers in the market are coated with gelatin 
or collodion and silver chlorid. The ccating being thick, the 
picture is formed in the film and partly beneath the surface, 
so that the image is not as crisp and sharp as it would be on 
albumen paper. Bromid prints are those in which silver bro- 
mid and gelatin, or collodion, is used as the medium to hold 
the sensitive salts. These sensitive papers can be printed by 
gaslight. 





The resultant image is of a bluish black, more fre- . 





quently a bluish gray. These latter prints are the bane of the 
processworker, and it seems impossible to explain to the 
customer who brings them in for reproduction the difficulties 
they present for half-tone reproduction. Better negatives can 
be had from bromid prints with properly sensitized collodion 
emulsion, because of the blue blacks in the shadows, than with 
collodion and the silver bath. Still there is this other diffi- 
culty with bromid prints on a matt or rough-surfaced paper 
that each grain on the surface of the paper reflects a speck of 
light other than its own color, consequently giving the nega- 
tive and the half-tone that flat appearance which is still fur- 
ther increased in the printing. Space will permit only this 
suggestion, that better negatives can be had from bromid 
prints with old, slow-working, heavily iodized collodion than 
with new collodion. The negative of a bromid print should 
be undertimed and forced in the development. 





THE GOOD APPRENTICE. 

The apprentice question has assumed a new phase. With 
the extension of education —the great growth and increase of 
facilities for the higher education of the rising generation in 
this country; the high schools, themselves embryo colleges, 
preparing boys for college at the public expense — with all 
these added opportunities there comes to the youth a very 
different estimate of life and the dignity of labor. With his 
associates in the high school preparing for college or for busi- 
ness life, his point of view changes. He desires to enter col- 
lege, or if unable to carry out that desire, to enter a business 
office with the view of some day gaining the management, or 
succeeding to the ownership of the business. There is no 
attraction for him in a trade where he is obliged to work 
more hours a day, with soiled hands and clothing — prevented, 
perhaps, from presenting an appearance equal to that of his 
companions of the college, the store or the office. Even the 
prospect of advancement in that trade is no inducement. We 
may regret his decision not to learn a trade, and call his pride 
foolish. We may point out to him the fact that the profes- 
sions are overcrowded; that the supply for the business offices 
is greater than the demand. But can we convince him of his 
error, and, if not, where shall we get our apprentices, our 
future De Vinnes? It is not hard to obtain apprentices. On 
the contrary, nothing is easier. But a printer’s apprentice 
ought to be the brightest boy on earth. If we can not get 
the brightest, we want the next best. We may even have to 
drop several degrees below that level. But we must draw 
the line at the boy who leaves school early because he can not 
and will not study. He is no fit subject for apprenticeship in 
a printery. The boy who is obliged to leave school on account 
of the necessity for contributing to the family support may 
prove to be one of the best. But the other kind is very sure 
to be a poor investment to himself and to his employer.— 
Exchange. 





FOR THE AMBITIOUS. 

One of the most natural ambitions of the young typesetter 
is the desire for promotion to the proofreader’s desk. Hereto- 
fore no means of hastening this progress has been available, 
but it is now at command in the proofreading correspondence 
course of the Inland Printer Technical School. No other 
course of lessons is known to us which adequately meets the 
needs of students. This one gives real help in the technical 
work. Educational needs may also be supplied through 
special agreement. We have no doubt that any ordinarily 
intelligent young printer will find it profitable to study this 
course. 





WAR NEWS. 
“What is the war news this morning? ” 
“ As nearly as I can make out the Russians and Japs have 
had a fierce engagement in which they pied about a column of 
type."—Town Topics. 




















Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
LONDON NOTES. 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


HERE is considerable trouble brewing in the printing 
trade in London, the immediate cause being the vexed 
question of “dual labor,” as it is termed. That is, that 

the Linotype operators shall be available when wanted at 
case. This the men strongly resent, holding that a Linotype 
operator must not touch types. A considerable amount of 
correspondence has passed between the secretary of the 
Master Printers and Allied Trade Association and the secre- 
tary of the London Society of Compositors. Major H. Vane 
Stowe, the secretary of the former body, has written a letter, 
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sittings can not possibly result in a satisfactory conclusion.” 
The refusal to agree to the proposals of the association is 
contained in a letter in which Mr. C. W. Bowerman, secre- 
tary of the Society of Compositors, says: “ My committee 
have instructed me to reply that they can not accept the sug- 
gestion of your committee that the matters in dispute should 
be referred to arbitration, being of opinion that the only way 
in which the questions at issue can be satisfactorily settled is 
by a meeting of the representatives of your association and 
this society.” 

In a letter from the Board of Trade to the Society of 
Compositors, the following passage occurs: “Should your 
society be prepared to accept the decision of an arbitrator, the 
Soard will, on hearing from you to that effect, be prepared 











ON A KENTISH ROAD, ENGLAND. 


drawing attention to the fact that the Society of Compositors 
refuses to indorse the principles which nearly all other trade 
unions are pressing, and that they will not on any account 
submit to arbitration on any points which they and the 
employers may be unable to agree on, though the employers 
have even offered to accept as an arbitrator one of a reason- 
able list of leading trade-unionists. 

According to the correspondence, the employers proposed 
a conference at which each side should have plenary powers; 
that daily paper “stab,” mixed working on weekly and book 
scales, and headings should be specially considered. It was 
specially mentioned that the employers claimed the right, 
when paying men the additional rate of operators, to utilize 
them if necessary “at case.’ The compositors’ society would 
not agree to any arrangement for dual working. Failing the 
settlement of matters by conference, it was suggested that the 
Board of Trade should be asked to arbitrate, but this the com- 
positors declined. Eventually, in a letter of July 22, the 
secretary of the masters’ association intimated that the 
employers would be willing to accept an arbitrator to be 
selected from an agreed list of leading trade-unionists. The 
secretary of the compositors’ society replied that they were 
willing to “resume the conference for the settlement of the 
remainder of the scale,” but they could not “accept arbitra- 
tion on the dual system of working.” The reply to this on 
behalf of the masters was: “As your committee do not leave 
open any means for an amicable settlement of points on which 
the conference may be able to arrive at a decision, further 





to appoint a gentleman to act in that capacity. Should, how- 
ever, this not be desired, the Board of Trade would be pre- 
pared to appoint either a conciliator or an independent chair- 
man to preside at a meeting of representatives of the parties, 
with the object of endeavoring to facilitate a settlement 
between them, but with no power to make a binding decision 
or give a casting vote.” 

To this Mr. Bowerman replied: “My committee direct 
me to reply that they are unable to accept the suggestion of 
the Master Printers’ Association that the matters in dispute 
between the two bodies should be submitted to arbitration or 
intervention of the Board of Trade.” 

The dispute has been going on for a considerable length 
of time now, and if both sides remain in the same mind as at 
present, it may be a very long time indeed before a satis- 
factory working agreement is arrived at. 

In Great Britain printing-offices are pretty well looked 
after by the government factory inspectors, who take good 
care that the provisions of the Factory Acts are fully com- 
plied with, and that so far as the worker is concerned his 
surroundings may be of a sanitary character. Every year the 
Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops issues his annual 
report in a large blue book, containing some hundreds of 
pages, in which reports from the various subinspectors are set 
out. The report for the current year, just issued, contains 
some interesting reading on the fencing of machinery, and 
points out the great difference that exists between British 
makers and continental makers in the matter of guarding 
































machines. The British maker, as a rule, puts guards on none 
of his cog-wheels, nor does he protect any working parts by 
which the employe may be injured when at his work. With 
the continental machines, every wheel is guarded either by 
sheet-iron covers or wire netting, and, although this may cost 
a little more to begin with, it generally proves a saving in 
the long run by preventing accidents. 

It is in sanitary matters that the factory inspectors find 
most difficulty. The Act provides for a certain amount of 
whitewashing and cleansing, and for a certain amount of air 
space for each worker, but still, in London especially, a great 
many of the printing-shops are practically underground; 
indeed in most of the larger works the machine department 
is always found below the street level. This makes efficient 
ventilation difficult, the only means of getting fresh air into 
an underground workshop being by means of fans; these are 
costly and require driving power, which is also costly, and 
so the average employer contents himself with a few open 
windows or air holes. A noteworthy feature of the present 
year’s report is that printers all over the country are adopting 
electric motors for driving; especially is this the case in Glas- 
gow, where there is a good corporation supply of electricity 
at cheap rates. The electric light is also superseding gas in 
many workshops and this has a wonderful effect in keeping a 
pure atmosphere, at least when compared with the days when 
gas was used. 

Tin-plate printing in England is a special branch of the 
craft that is in the hands of practically less than a dozen 
firms. In this class of work the tin plates, which are printed 
either from lithographic stones or aluminum plates, are, 
after each impression, placed into racks and then wheeled into 
stoves where they are heated up to a certain temperature. 
This heating is for the purpose of drying the ink on the 
plates, and, when colorwork is being done, sometimes necessi- 
tates as many as fourteen or fifteen separate stovings. The 
handling of the plates, putting them into the racks, wheeling 
the racks to the stoves, taking them out again, and bringing 
them back to the machine for the next printing, necessarily 
entails a considerable amount of labor. Within the past two 
or three weeks, however, a German invention has been intro- 
duced into the works of a London firm, the object of which 
is to do away with the loss of time consequent upon so many 
handlings. Each tin-printing machine is provided with an 
installation consisting of a stove about thirty feet long, open 
at each end. From the side of the machine, passing through 
this stove, and emerging at the farther end, an endless band, 
provided with rack-Itke holders, travels at a slow rate. The 
holders are close together, so that the band contains many 
hundreds of plates. The method of working is this: the 
taker-off removes the printed plate from the machine, and 
by a half-turn of the body places it on one of the racks on 
the endless band, and so goes on during the whole time the 
machine is running. These printed plates then travel through 
the long stove and, emerging at the other end, are taken off 
and removed to another machine to receive the next printing. 
This is a German invention, but is already so well thought of 
in this country that many orders have been received for 
installations. 

The printing-ink trade in Britain has been for very many 
years in a rotten condition in one respect, and that is in the 
matter of giving bribes to machine minders. It is, or was 
up till quite recently, a well-recognized fact, that unless the 
minder’s palm was greased, the ink supplied would never 
work, and in many instances where a tip was not forthcoming, 
the ink has been returned to the maker. This evil has grown 
to a very great extent; in cases that came under the writer’s 
notice, men received considerable sums of money, jewelry for 
their wives, and other presents, and in one glaring instance 
the manager of a machine-room received a house. Now a 
stand is being made against this system, and several of the 
leading ink firms have issued notices, stating that they have 
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discontinued it; other houses remain silent and one can only 
conclude that with them the practice is still carried on. 

Among the printers’ engineers there is a custom somewhat 
similar, and when a new machine is put in, the man who is to 
have charge of it generally has a gift of some kind. It may 
almost be said to be a recognized custom of the trade, and 
only the other day at the Southwark police court, a case came 
up in which a machine broke down, when the cause was 
stated to be the non-tipping of the minder. Possibly you have 
these troubles in the States, but we do not hear of them over 
here. 

It was rumored a little while ago that some wéalthy Amer- 
icans were desirous of purchasing Shakespeare’s house at 
Stratford-on-Avon, taking it down and reérecting it as a 
show place in the United States. Naturally, the custodians of 
the birthplace refused the offer, but now a chance occurs for 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’S HOUSE, CRAVEN STREET, LONDON. 
+ 


some of your wealthy printers to secure the erstwhile resi- 
dence of your most celebrated craftsman, Benjamin Franklin. 
When in London, Franklin resided in a house in Craven 
street, a narrow thoroughfare that leads from the Strand to 
the river. Since his time, however, the residence has passed 
through many vicissitudes, it latterly being a boarding estab- 
lishment, carried on under the title of ‘ Franklin House.” 
Now it has sunk a step lower and is in a broken-down look- 
ing condition, empty and with “to let” bills staring from the 
windows. A number of years ago the house was marked with 
a tablet giving Franklin’s name and the dates between which 
it was occupied by him. Here is an opportunity, then, for 
some of your moneyed men; every American who comes to 
London includes Craven street in his sightseeing; why not 
purchase it and convert it into a reading-room, a house of call, 
or a club for Americans in London. 

Craven street has somewhat of a history, for here resided 
Grinling Gibbons, whose exquisite wood carving adorns St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and here, too, lived and died James Smith, 
one of the two brothers to whose wit we owe the “ Rejected 
Addresses.” In Smith’s day the street was largely tenanted 
by lawyers, as it is to-day, and this fact served as the basis 
of a double epigram; for a friend noticing the fact expressed 
himself thus: 


Fly, honesty, fly, to some safer retreat, 
For there’s craft in the river and craft in the street. 


to which Smith replied that there was no necessity for any 
such exodus 


For the lawyers are just at the top of the street, 
And the barges are just at the bottom. 
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BERLIN NOTES. 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


in Germany, the Monotype casting and composing 

machine is just now in order. According to reliable 
sources, some twenty-five machines have been ordered so far, 
the first six by the firm of Oscar Brandstetter, in Leipsic. 
This firm is undoubtedly the most enterprising of German 
book printers, and ever ready to give practical American 
inventions a fair test. Among other machines of American 
origin employed by them there is a battery of Cottrell two- 
revolution presses doing first-class magazinework. With the 
six Monotypes, Mr. Brandstetter now commands the services 
of thirty typesetting machines, besides a large force of hand 
compositors, the combined capacity of which enables Mr. 
Brandstetter to turn out an enormous lot of work every day. 
Besides, he is acknowledged to be one of our best music 
printers. 

We are advised of the coming of the New Era printing 
machine, hailing from Boston, Massachusetts. It is a machine 
for printing tickets and other small-sized jobs in one or more 
colors direct from the web, delivering the finished work, nicely 
trimmed and cut, at the rate of five thousand impressions per 
hour. By multiplying the composition as many times as the 
chase will hold, the output of the machine is raised accord- 
ingly. If I am informed correctly, the New Era will hardly 
be expected this year. In view of the German demand for 
such class of machinery, American makers of ticket-printing 
machines, as well as of sale-ticket printing machines, would 
do well to look after the German field. In fact, only this 
morning I was asked for the address of the continental agent 
of the Kidder press, and was unable to oblige my visitor; 
neither was I posted to meet another inquiry for American 
makers of newspaper wrapping machines, although I carefully 
studied the advertising columns of THE INLAND PRINTER. It 
seems that American manufacturers are slow in appreciating 
their chances in Germany. As a rule, they come over here 
merely for the purpose of selling their patents outright, and 
that is, also as a rule, a thing hard to be accomplished. If 
they were prepared to exhibit a machine and willing to book 
orders, they would in most cases not only secure a good start 
for their sale, but also vastly improve their chances when 
negotiating for the disposal of their patent rights. There 
seems to be a vague notion that the German patent rights 


() American machines that are meeting increasing favor 
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would lapse if American-made machines are imported here. 
This is nonsense, for naturally the patentee may sell his 
machines here, no matter where they are built, during the 
first two years of the life of the patent; it is only after that 
period that the patents have to be regularly worked to remain 
valid. If this fact is’ given closer attention, the introduction 
of American machines and tools would assume a far quicker 
pace than heretofore, and a lot of money saved, too. I might 
say right here that parties contemplating the introduction of 
new machinery into the broad German market —that is, 
including Austria-Hungary, Holland, Switzerland, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark and Russia —will save much bother and 
money by advertising in the Berlin Buchdrucker-Woche, which 
tradespaper may justly be regarded the leading tradespaper in 
German. It is published twice every week and therefore best 
adapted to quickly circulate reports and ads. of new machines 
and processes. By the way, this paper recently published a 
remarkably well-written sketch on Benjamin Franklin, calling 
atention to his bicentennial in 1906. Franklin is hardly less 
popular among German printers than in the United States, 
and there is little doubt that his memory will be duly honored 
on his memorial day. 

Centennial jubilees are becoming so frequent that ~ :y 
hardly find due notice, unless they refer to prominent firms, 
such as the Imperial Printing-office in Vienna, which is due 
next month. By the way, a curious verdict was rendered by a 
jury upon the trial of one of the foremen employed by that 
office recently. It appears that Mr. Josef Schwarz, who was 
appointed assistant foreman after twenty-five years’ service as 
compositor, abused the confidence bestowed upon him by embez- 
zling, within eighteen months, some $500 worth of postage 
stamps. He pleaded guilty, and the jury promptly acquitted 
him of the charge, after his superiors in their testimony had 
endorsed his good faith, agreeing that he might have been led 
to commit his offense by the poor pay received! 

Still, dishonesty is to end, at least in Germany, as far as 
bribing of printers’ employes is concerned. For some years 
past it has been claimed that makers and dealers of printers’ 
supplies, especially typefounders, ink and press makers, were 
prone to bribe foremen, pressmen, etc., in order to secure 
orders. Indeed, it has been asserted that this nuisance had, 
in some instances, assumed a species of blackmail, to the detri- 
ment both of honest tradesmen and the printers themselves. 
The German Master Printers’ Union, in their annual meet- 
ings, discussed the matter repeatedly, but failed to come to an 
understanding with the dealers in question, who apparently 
did not believe in or despaired of abolishing 
that obnoxious nuisance. Now, the German 
Newspaper Publishers’ Union stepped in, and 
in their annual convention at Dresden resolved 
that after October 1 they will prosecute any 
party caught in the act of bribing any of their 
employes. They also announced that they 
would hereafter publish the names of the guilty 
parties, with the consequence that all members 
of their union would sever their connections 
with the bribers, and they would also refuse 
the employment of any one convicted of accept- 
ing “tips” or commissions to the detriment of 
his employer. The resolution was published a 
few weeks ago, and a copy sent to all firms 
dealing with newspaper owners, so that here- 
after none should be in doubt as to the conse- 
quences of further misdemeanor. It is hoped 
that this movement may lead to the desired end. 

No less than 176 new papers were started on 
October 1 in Germany. In Berlin itself a new 
daily of Christian-Social tendency, Das Reich 
(the Empire), was started. Quite a novelty for 
German readers, however, is presented by a four- 
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color weekly with the funny title, Nimm-mich mit (Take Me 
Along), selling at 5 pfennigs (114 cents) a copy. Judging 
from the enormous sale of its initial issue, it may prove a 
success, which is to be regretted, as it seems to imitate the 
style and tendency of American sensational youth’s papers, 
glorifying detective and other blood-curdling achievements, 
and also fostering “yellow” journalism, which so far was 
almost unknown in our fatherland. 





ACHIEVING GREATNESS. 


Mark Twain, as every great man, can trace his rise in the 
world to one or more circumstances which surrounded them 
unexpectedly: “Out in a Western town I worked on a 
newspaper,” said the humorist. “That is where I got my 
literary start. Our mechanical equipment was more or less 
eccentric, and the rollers had a way of jumping the type. 
Sometimes the paper looked like an edition of the St. Peters- 
burg Gazette. Whole columns were blanks. By a happy 
stroke of luck, they were the very parts I had written.”— 
Fourth Estate. 





Mr. F. Horace TEAL conducts, for the Inland Printer 
Technical School, its proofreading course by correspondence. 
Lesson papers are sent to students, with proofs for correction, 
and individual instruction given according to need indicated 
by the marking of the proofs by students, and by questions 
which they are invited to ask freely. This will not include 
grammar and spelling. Mr. Teall will give help in this line 
under personal agreement. These lessons in proofreading are 
offered as a help for printers in securing quickly their natural 
advancement to the proof desk. 
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COMPOSITION} 


BY JOHN M. LARKING. 








Under this head will appear each month suggestive analysis 
and criticism of reproduced and reset specimens of job com- 
Position, answers to queries and notes of general interest to 
job printers. Address all communications and specimens for 
criticism in this department to The Inland Printer Company, 
Chicago. 

Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 50 cents. 

Mopern Lerrerpress Desicns.— A collection of designs for job com- 
position from the British Printer. 60 cents. 

Lectures FoR APPRENTICES.— Reprinted from THe INLAND PRINTER. 
Comprises General Work, Commercial Work and Stonework. 56 pages, 
fully illustrated, 25 cents. 

Art Bits.— A collection of proofs selected from odd issues — half- 
tones, three-color prints, engravers’ etchings, etc.— neatly mounted on 
harmonious mats of uniform size, twenty-five selections in a portfolio. 
Price $1, postpaid. 

TitLte Paces.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Third volume of the 
series on “ The Practice of Typography.” Treats the subject from three 
standpoints — Historical, Practical and Critical. Copiously illustrated. 
Cloth, r2mo, 485 pages, $2. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY COVER-DESIGNS.— Contains essays on cover- 
designing by well-known experts, and many specimens of modern covers, 
printed in colors, on different kinds and shades of color stock. <A beautt- 
ful piece of typography. $5, prepaid. 

Piain Printinc Types.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. First vol- 
ume of the series on ‘‘ The Practice of Typography.” A treatise on the 
processes of typemaking, the point system, the names, sizes, styles and 
prices of plain printing types. Cloth, 12mo, 403 pages, $2. 

Tue PrincipLes oF Desicn.— By Ernest Allan Batchelder, instructor 
Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, California. Handsomely printed 
and illustrated. Indispensable to the artistic job compositor, as expound- 
ing the underlying principles of decorative design and typography. 250 
pages; cloth, $3. 

Correct Composition.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Second volume 
of the series on ‘“‘ The Practice of Typography.” A treatise on spelling, 
abbreviations, compounding, division, proper use of figures and numerals, 
italic and capital letters, notes, etc., with observations on punctuation 
and proofreading. Cloth, 12mo, 476 pages, $2. 

Hints on Imposition.— By T. B. Williams. This book is a thor- 
oughly reliable guide to the imposition of book forms, and shows, in 
addition to the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, with 
concise instructions which may be readily understood. Several chapters 
are devoted to ‘‘ making’”’ the margins, and this feature alone is well 
worth the price of the book. Full leather, 4 by 6 inches, flexible. $1. 

PorTFOLIO OF SPECIMENS OF PrinTING.— The second of the series, 
composed of a wide range of commercial work in pure typography, 
designed to show the’ maximum of effectiveness at the minimum of time 
and expense. Printed on loose leaves and comprises examples of plain 
and color printing; also a dernonstration of the relationship between_the 
size of the half-tone screen and various grades of paper. This portfolio 
is especially recommended to students and ambitious printers. Price, $1, 
postpaid. 


A FEELING for right proportion is not shown in the display 
of Fig. 1. A needlessly large space is given to the agent’s 
name and address, which could have been better employed in 
giving distinction to the main line. By putting this relatively 
unimportant address in such large type the attractive appear- 
ance that the use of only one display line gives to a title-page 
is lost and a confusion ensues which is not improved by using 
three different type-faces. A part can never be equal to the 
whole, but the composition of this page suggests a desire to 
make the selling agent of equal importance with the thing sold, 
which, apart from any consideration of type display, does not 
accord with good advertising ethics. The agent may be an 
important factor in the sale of the lathe, but this printing is 
designed to attract attention to the machine, not to the agent, 
whose name and address is an after consideration. Some 
minor details of the page are also susceptible of improvement. 
The word-ornaments are obtrusive, and although a desire for 
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balance perhaps placed them there, it could be attained without 
their use by a different arrangement. The rule design is 
unfinished in appearance, caused by paneling only the upper 
half. Quotation marks are not sightly when used in connec- 
tion with display lines, and should not be employed except by 
special request. They are sometimes placed in the copy 
merely as marks of emphasis, and their absence generally 
will not affect the sense. The subject of the matter to be set 
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controls in some degree the type selection. A text-face is 
associated with church printing, small gothics for professional 
stationery, and so on. Legible type and clarified arrangement 
are best suited for a title like Fig. 1, and all desire for 
“ gingerbread” additions should be repressed. The effect of 
a personal business proposition depends in a large degree upon 
the ability of its bearer to present it in a clear and convincing 
way, and in a much less degree upon.the clothes he may 
happen to be wearing. At the same time, any eccentricity in 
apparel should be avoided on account of possible prejudice 
that would prevent the favorable reception of the proposition. 
In Fig. 2 the errors noted have been corrected. By reducing 
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the agent’s name and address, the main line gains in dis- 
tinction and the title is made more shapely. By thus making 
the page more orderly and coherent it becomes more attractive. 


A PAGE is shown (Fig. 3) that is suffering from two 
adverse conditions that detract from its best appearance. 
First, from too much matter, which can not be helped, and 
an arrangement and type selection which could have been 
avoided. The panel design would have been entirely fitting if 
a few display lines only were to be used, but with the large 
amount of matter used it cramps the type and has forced, or 
at least suggested, the use of an extra-condensed line that has 
no excuse for appearance anywhere except in an ad. The 
desire for variety and originality is appreciated, but in print- 
ing they must conform to certain standards of legibility and 
taste. This means, in part. the selection of the most readable 
and appropriate type-face possible and an arrangement and 
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the use of such accessories as borders, etc., as will render 
the type more attractive. The border must be selected and 
arranged in reference to the better appearance of the type, but 
the latter is not to be forced into an ungraceful position by the 
use of a misfit and inappropriate border. In addition to this 
crowding, the use of so many type-faces is inharmonious. This 
is a matter of taste, and good artistic taste in typography 
requires the avoidance of conflicting type-designs, preferring 
the harmony and pleasing effect that the use of one type 
series always produces. Expediency or other conditions do 
not always allow this, but it is a standard that, if followed 
more generally, would result in more pleasing and artistic 
typography. It is preferable, whenever possible, not to run a 
list of names and titles in a straight paragraph, but to arrange 
them line by line, using an italic for the title, as shown in 
Fig. 4. If the ornamental dashes used in Fig. 3 had been 
omitted, a less crowded appearance would have resulted. In 
the resetting (Fig. 4), a simple rule border is used, allowing 
a better expression of the type. It allows the use of a more 
attractive and legible letter, and an arrangement, which, 
though still somewhat crowded, is not cramped, as shown in 
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FIG. 3. FIG. 4. 

the original. Some undesirable abbreviations have been 
avoided and the entire page is more dignified and befitting the 
use for which it is intended. 


Tue consideration of legibility is so important on account 
of the primary utilitarian use of printing as a medium of 
expression that purely decorative effects must be condemned 
unless they meet this prime consideration. Typography for 
the sake of the decoration is a perversion, and many examples 
of printing that would rank high as specimens of decorative 
design fail to conform to this first requirement of legibility, 
and must be condemned for that reason. Decoration is an 
applied art that must not interfere with the function of the 
type it adorns. The panel design and ornamentation of Fig. 
5 are not offensive from the decorative standpoint. Both 
harmonize with the type. But as the type is there to give 
expression to certain facts, it is best it should do so clearly 
and effectively, without the confliction of the surrounding 
border, and not become merely a part of an attractive decora- 
tive design. As printing is a graphic and not a decorative art, 
ornamentation must not conflict with or detract from the 
legibility of the type, even if the rules of decoration were 
strictly observed by so doing. It is not meant that the terms 
decoration and type legibility are opposed to each other. Type 
itself, both in single letters, in lines, or in masses, possesses 
to a degree that attractiveness which is considered a decorative 
value. In the manipulation of type itself a medium of rare 
decorative worth is offered. It is generally by the associa- 
tion of outside decorative devices that type display is obscured, 
as shown in Fig. 5. One of the values used in decoration is 





contrast, and this can be employed effectively when rules and 
ornament are combined with type. In Fig. 6 this is shown by 
the use of a rule much lighter than the type, whose value is 
heightened by the contrast. The use of lower-case is also a 
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FIG. 5. FIG. 6. 


point where decoration yields to legibility. Capitals have 
always been admired for their decorative value, but lower- 
case is much more readable. If compositors would depend 
more on type and less on other mediums for decorative effects, 
printing would become more truly artistic. 
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A MORE definite arrangement would improve Fig. 7. The 
lines are spaced up and down the page in a rather aimless 
fashion that does not show an understanding of what con- 
stitutes good appearance. The type crowds the rule unneces- 
sarily. If the inside rule had been omitted, this fault would 
have been avoided. A small design should not be too complex. 
But the chief error is the ladder-like spacing of the lines. By 
clustering the two upper phrases and the ornament, a decided 
improvement is made, as shown in Fig. 8. The type changes 
and the use of a single-rule border have been made in order to 
prevent the crowding of the rule by the type. This manner 
of spacing makes the matter more comprehensive and easier 
to read, and more graceful in appearance. 


No FAULT can be found with Fig. 9 on the score of 
arrangement. It is very shapely and well balanced. It is 
rather ornate, however, both in type and border selection, for 
its designed use. The fitness of things does not require that 
an annual report be set in any but the most simple and plain 
fashion. It need not be made offensive in appearance by such 
a procedure. Such printing is very often so on account of 
the baldness and crudity of its type display. But it does not 
require any of the ornamental accessories that may be suitable 
for some forms of printing, but are decidedly out of place on 
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a municipal report. Plain roman faces and rule borders are 
eminently proper and fitting, and a strict adherence to their 
use on such printing will be the more artistic because it 
agrees best with the designed purpose of the page. The term 
artistic has been much misused and its popular meaning among 
compositors as a term for ornamental display is wrong. An 
example of printing may be very plain but entirely artistic, 
because it meets fully all the requirements of its designed use. 
Fig. 10 is offered as a page more in keeping by its type selec- 
tion with the character of the title or subject. 


Apart from the type selection, which may have resulted 
from necessity, Fig. 11 is wrong on account of the separation 
of the title into two distinct parts by white space and orna- 
ment. As the title includes all the words above the lower 
ornament, the arrangement should have shown this relation, 
and by so doing would have improved the page by simplifying 
it. There is always a doubt as to what words or lines should 
be emphasized in a title like the one shown, and it may be 
set in one size type throughout or such words may be empha- 
sized as will make the most shapely arrangement. In Fig. 12 
the arrangement brings together the words that are related, 
and the spacing renders it more shapely than Fig. 11. Faults in 
spacing are generally responsible for bad appearance in type 
display, and Fig. 11 is in error chiefly on this score. The two 
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type-faces brought together are not exactly suited to each 
other, and the use of gothics throughout would have been 
preferable. The top lines are a bit crowded, and by bringing 
up the rest of the title a scattered appearance is done away 
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with. An ornament should not be placed exactly in the center 
of a white space. It is employed to relieve the monotony, 
and this end can be furthered by dividing the space into 
unequal parts. 


CorrEcCT spacing in displaywork is difficult to analyze. It 
can only be determined by the actual appearance of the work, 
and the desirable medium between crowding on the one hand 
and diffusive spacing on the other is attained only by practice 
and observation. The letter-head shown (Fig. 13) is an exam- 
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FIG. 13. 


ple of diffusive spacing, so wide that the coherency of the 
design is impaired. It could be improved by simply lessening 
the space between the lines or by allowing the type to make 
what it would in the center. The desire to spread the type to 
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the full width of the heading has caused, in part, wide spacing. 
Any measure will do, from fifteen up to forty-six picas, but 
there is no special reason why the latter width should be used 
if the type will make a better appearance in a lesser measure. 
All the lines are related to each other, but the relationship is 
not well expressed by the wide spacing. It renders the head- 
ing feeble and ineffective. Fig. 14 is a suggested resetting, in 
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which the clustered arrangement suggests unity and correlation 
between the lines. This is not, perhaps, the best arrangement 
possible, but it shows the importance of clustering the lines in 
place of the wide and indefinite spacing shown in Fig. 13. It is 
the desired mean between crowding and scattered spacing. 
In Fig. 13 the arrangement of the phrase “for ladies, misses 
and children” is not good. There is no reason for using two 
sizes of type when all the words are equally important. Such 
a forced arrangement is contrary to good taste, which prefers 
simplicity and distinctness in details as well as in the larger 
requirements of design and general arrangement. 





THE NEWS. 


All through the night, all through the day 
The presses fling the sheets; 

The world wags in the self-same way, 
Repeats, and then repeats. 

The armies come, the armies go; 
War steps aside for Peace; 

Each day has joy, each day has woe — 
The presses never cease. 


For this man loved and this man lied, 

And this man did and this man died; 

This man has built, this man won fame; 

This man destroys, this man has shame — 
The news — the news — each day the same, 
With a change in the name. 


One rides full speed across the plains 
To send the word afar 

Of battles that have ended reigns, 
Of good or evil star; 

One hurries from the castle walls 
To tell of lifted crown; 

One hastens from the plotters’ halls 
With plans to hurl it down. 


This woman loved, this woman lied; 
That woman laughed, that woman died; 
This one has praise, this one has blame — 
The shifting counters in a game; 
The news — the news — each day the same, 
With a change in the name. 


All through the day, all through the night 
The swaying wires still hum 

With tales of darkness and of light; 
The changeless stories come; 

The world whirls on, and on, and on, 
Repeats, and then repeats, 

And while the night swings into dawn 
The presses fling the sheets. 


The same distress, the same high pride; 
This tale was true, this one denied; 
One finds his fate and knows his shame; 
Thus did the maiden, man or dame — 
The news — the news — each day the same, 
With a change in the name. 


—W. D. Nesbit, in the Chicago Tribune. 





CURE FOR VANITY. 


DeBroker —“ Say, old boy, do me a favor, will you?” 

Scribbler —“ Certainly. What is it?” 

“T am to be married shortly to Miss DeStyle and she 
insists on a fashionable wedding, but I can’t stand that sort 
of nonsense, you know.” 

“Well?” 

“Just slip around to her house and ask her for her photo- 
graph for your paper.” 

“T’ll go at once.” 

“Thank you. Then I’ll call there this evening and show 
her the monstrosity your paper printed to-day for Miss 
Highup. Guess she’ll prefer a private ceremony then.”—New 


York Weekly. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL, 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Punctruation.— By John Wilson. For letter-writers, authors, print- 
ers, and correctors of the press. Cloth, $1 

Pens anp Types.— By Benjamin Drew. A book of hints and helps 
for those who write, print, teach or learn. Cloth, $1.25. 

_ Bigetow’s Hanpsook oF Punctuation gives full information regard- 
ing punctuation and other typographical matters. Cloth, 50 cents. 

EnGLtisH CompounD Worps AnD Purases.— By F. Horace Teall. A 
reference list, with statement of principles and Fw My Cloth, $2.50. 

Punctuation.— By F. Horace Teall. Rules kave been reduced to 
the fewest possible, and useless theorizing carefully avoided. Cloth, $1. 

CoMPOUNDING OF EnciisH Worps.— By F. Horace Teall. When and 
why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules and alphabet 
ical lists. Cloth, $1.25. 

TypoGRAPHIC StyYLEBOOK.— By W. B. McDermutt. A standard of 
uniformity of spelling, abbreviating, compounding, divisions, tabular 
work, use of figures, etc. Vest-pocket size. Leather, 76 pages, 50 cents. 

Tue OrtHoepist.— By Alfred Ayres. A pronouncing manual, con- 
taining about 4,500 words, including a considerable number of the names 
of foreign authors, artists, etc., that are often mispronounced. Revised 
and enlarged edition. Cloth, 18mo, $1.34, postpaid. 

Tue VerRBALIst.— By Alfred Ayres. A manual devoted to brief 
discussions of the right and wrong use of words, and to some other 
matters of interest to those who would speak and write with propriety. 
Includes a treatise on punctuation. Cloth, 43% by 6%, $1.32, postpaid. 

VeEst-POCKET MANUAL OF PrintING.— A full and concise explanation 
of all the technical points in the printing trade, including chapters on 
punctuation, capitalization, style, marked proof, "corrected proof, proof- 
readers’ marks, make-up of a book, imposition of forms. Jeather, 86 
Pages, 50 cents. 

PEERLESS WEBSTER DicTIONARY.— A new vest-pocket dictionary based 
on the International. Over fifty-one thousand words; rules for spelling, 
punctuation, capitalization; tables of weights and measures, parliamen- 
tary law, postal information, bankruptcy law, etc. Printed from new 
plates. Full leather, gilt, 50 cents. 

CorRECT ComrPositTiIon.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Second vol- 
ume of the series on ‘‘ The Practice of Typography.’”’ A treatise on 
spelling, abbreviations, compounding, division, proper use of figures and 
numerals, italic and capital letters, notes, etc., with observations on 
punctuation and proofreading. Cloth, 12mo, 476 pages, $2.14. 

PROOFREADING AND Punctuation.— By Adéle Millicent Smith. A 
manual of ready reference of the information necessary in ordinary 
proofreading. with chapters on preparing copy, reading proof, type- 
founding, sizes and styles of types, typesetting, jobwork, paper, technical 
terms, reproductive processes, etc. Cloth, 183 pages, $1. 

GraMMAR WITHOUT A Master.— By William Cobbett, carefully 
revised and annotated by Alfred Ayres. For the purpose of self-edu- 
cation this book is unrivaled. Those who studied grammar at school and 
failed to comprehend its principles, as well as those who have never 
studied grammar at all, will find it especially suited to their needs. 
Cloth, 434 by 6%, $1.07, postpaid. 

Tue Art oF WritinG Enciisu.— By J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M. A. 
A manual for students, with chapters on paraphrasing, essay-writing, 
drécis-writing, punctuation, etc. Analytical methods are ignored, and 
the student is not discouraged by a formidable array of rules and 
formulas, but is given free range among abundant examples of literary 
workmanship. The book abounds in such exercises as will impel the 
student to think while he is learning to write, and he soon learns to 
choose between the right and wrong in linguistic art and expression. 
Cloth, r2mo, $1.50. 


A STRANGE SPELLING.— It is certainly remarkable that such 
a spelling as employe should become so common. It arises 
through the erroneous notion that the word must be the 
French one taken over into English, and later simply losing 
the accent. But even in the beginning elements were present 
in the language from which a word might have been made with 
no thought of the French word at all, and as matter of fact the 
purely English word was made a little later. Employee has 
been existent for many years, and preferred by many scholars. 
Of course, if any one prefers the French word he is free to 
use it, but it should keep its accent. The real English word 
is fully as good, though. Even those who use employe never 
think of assigne, done, grante, mortgage, instead of assignee, 
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donee, grantee, mortgagee; yet the change would be as good 
in any as in one, except that in two of them it would cause 
confusion. "It is quite easy to find a reason for employee; it 
seems impossible to find a good one for employe. 


MAKING PROOFREADERS.— Everybody has heard that proof- 
readers are born, not made, and the saying is as near truth 
as any such assertion can be. The very best proofreaders 
undoubtedly are those who possess a natural talent for the 
work, but even they could never be satisfactory workers with- 
out training; and the most important, because it is the most 
adequate training, is found in the composing-room. The com- 
petent proofreader who is not a practical printer is exceptional. 
Naturally, and almost entirely, printers have their proofreading 
done by those whom they know as accomplished type-workers. 
Compositors are entitled to consider the reading desk as their 
next upward goal, and they are sure of preference when they 
are ready for promotion. A correspondence school which 
advertises extensively, and must have had many students, tells 
people that a fair general education, especially a knowledge 
of English grammar and orthography, are the only qualifica- 
tions required to learn to do this work successfully. “Possess- 
ing these requisites,” it says, “there is no reason why any one, 
after thoroughly digesting the matter contained in our course 
of study, should not be able to master the subject sufficiently 
to accept, and capably fill, a position in this capacity.” Again, 
“The methods of instruction and the course of study are such 
that perfection is obtained when the course is completed.” 
The writer tested one of their graduates, who had a diploma 
stating that she was fully qualified, and found that she knew 
absolutely nothing of the work. A few good proofreaders 
have been known by the writer who were not printers, but 
every one of them had learned the work in proofrooms, 
beginning as a copy-holder. 

It is possible for correspondence teaching to aid a printer 
materially in securing his promotion to the proof desk, and 
even to help an occasional student become a proofreader with- 
out previous experience in type work; but the real teaching 
must in any case be personal, in addition to study of the 
formulated lessons. What students need is assistance that 
begins after the point where the school we have mentioned 
ends its lessons. Their graduate who was tested knew just 
about enough to begin studying. 


SpELLING.— Mr. Henry R. Boss wrote the following, three 
years ago: “I am of opinion that the time has come when we 
must meet inovation in speling. Scolars hav agreed on 3572 
new spelings givn in Webster’s International, Century and 
Standard dict’s, many of them adopted by these great lexicons. 
Webster of to-day varies in numeros spelings from the Una- 
bridgd that many of us wer ‘bro’t up on.’ The other dict’s 
named go farther; accepted and aproved speling has alterd 
much in 25 years. Scolars—educaters— peopl who make 
dict’s, stamp aproval on words, endevor to make greater 
changes. Which is wiser, to wait til scolars force on us a 
system — or two or three systems —compeling us to ‘lern to 
spel’ again, or, by taking hold of the movement, so guide and 
direct it that it shal cost us least in time, labor and money? 
The world’s scolarship is almost a unit in favor of change. 
Shal printerdom’s comon sens step in and help the movement 
in right directions? I can asure my felo-craftsmen that 
speling-reform — mending our grosly misleading, unhistorical 
and defectiv orthografy — forges ahed; soon shal we meet it 
armed with new strength.” This is copied as found in a paper 
that only quoted it, and may not be given in Mr. Boss’s own 
“speling.” It seemed interesting enough for reproduction, 
even by one who has been told publicly that he should never 
venture to utter an opinion about spelling. We have not 
seen such “ speling” forge “ahed” very much, and find it hard 
to believe that it has done so. Mr. Boss says, and so do many 
others, that “the world’s scholarship is almost a unit in favor 
of change.” But the New York Tribune expressed an opinion 
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that is held by when it said, “Scholars and practical 
people are shy of the ‘reform.’” This difference is mainly in 
the fact that one assertion means philological scholars and the 
other means scholars in general. 


many 


A Question In Division.— F. W Wilmerding, Penn- 
sylvania, asks: “Is the word certificate properly divisible on 
‘certi-,’ or is ‘certif-’ the proper division?” Answer—In the 
opinion of him who writes the answer, the word is cer-tif-i- 
cate, and is properly divisible where any of the hyphens 
appears, and nowhere else. A notion is very common, though, 
that the digraph fi should always be kept together, and conse- 
quently that such words as the one in question should be 
divided as certifi-cate. This is well enough, if compositors 
can be made to understand it so well that no change need ever 
be made in the type; but changing two lines of type one way 
or the other is pure waste of valuable time. Of course, in the 
British system of dividing on vowels certi-ficate is right, but 
even with that system it would seem impossible to find a reason- 
able objection to dividing after the next syllable. The opinion 
is practically universal that words should be divided only on the 
syllables, but opinions vary as to the limits of syllables, so that 
while some people think that in cases like that of our question 
the syllable ends on the vowel, even when that is short, many 
more people (in the United States, at least) insist that as a 
rule a short vowel must have a consonant after it to close its 
syllable. The writer adopts this latter view on a utilitarian 
basis. Inclusion of the consonant is an unmistakable indica- 
tion of the sound of the vowel, and almost always a help to 
the reader by way of furnishing a sure guide toward what is 
to come in the next line. But probably this is not so scientific 
as the other method. It seems altogether likely that, could 
we have an accurate machine that might be called a syllable- 
meter, we should soon learn beyond question that the actual 
division of sounds falls before the consonant, whether the 
vowel be long or short. Meantime, having no such scientific 
determinator, the main desideratum is utility, and that is best 
subserved by the probably unscientific differentiation. 





THE INCEPTION OF THE MIEHLE. 

The interesting story of the invention of the Miehle press 
is told in the New York Journalist by Robert Miehle. He 
evolved the idea about fifteen years ago. As a boy of seven- 
teen he was employed as a pressman in John Anderson’s 
printing establishment in Chicago under his brother, John 
Miehle, Jr. Robert Miehle was a determined lad, and although 
he worked under great difficulties, spending his nights at home 
on a lathe he had rigged up, or sketching out his ideas on 
paper, he slowly, but surely, shaped out his ideas on a model 
of what was to come later “as a commercial utility. A large 
part of the boy’s earnings were expended in this way and in 
self-education, but he plodded on steadily, encouraged by his 
brother, who saw in him the genius of a born inventor. Young 
Miehle’s conception was a bed motion with sheet delivery. 
Subsequently he went to Washington to secure a patent, but 
owing to a long delay which never has been satisfactorily 
explained to him or his backers, another device, similar in 
construction, was filed the day before his was granted, by the 
lawyers for another press manufacturer. Mr. Miehle subse- 
quently had the satisfaction of improving upon his first device 
and later abandoning it, adding other devices of greater utility. 
His press of to-day.is the sum total of years of painstaking 
labor. The American Three-color Company ran the. first 
Miehle press built. This press printed a part of the Chicago 
Tribune’s golden jubilee number, in June, 1896, an edition of 
225,000 copies. The entire issue was run off on three Miehle 
machines, color, yellow, being printed on the old Miehle, 
a crude piece of mechanism in comparison to those now built. 
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PROOFREADING is taught by correspondence as it should be 
in connection with the Inland Printer Technical School. 
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BY O. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or 
notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring 
of subscriptions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are 
requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these 
subjects to O. F. Byxbee, 829 Madison avenue, Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


subscription, job- 


CHALLEN’s Lasor-sAvING ReEcorps.— Advertising, 
half roan, cloth 


printers’. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, 
sides, $2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 


STARTING A PrintTING-oFFIcE.— By R. C. Mallette and W. H. Jack- 
son. <A handbook for those about to "saiilah themselves in the printing 
business and for those already established. Cloth, 90 pages, $1.50, 
postpaid. 

Gaintnc A CircuLation.— A book of 60 pages; not a treatise, but 
a compilation of more than five hundred practical ideas and ee 
from the experiences of publishers everywhere, briefly stated and clas- 
sified for practical use; a valuable aid. Price, $1, postpaid. 


EstaBLISHING A NEwspaper.— By O. F. Byxbee. Not only a hand- 
book for the prospective publisher, but contains suggestions for the 
financial advancement of existing daily and weekly journals. Covers 
every phase of the starting and developing of a newspaper property. 
Cloth, 114 pages, $1. 

PERFECTION ADVERTISING Recorp.—A new and compact book for keep- 
ing a record of advertising contracts and checking insertions, suitable for 
weekly and monthly publications. Each page will carry the account of 
an advertiser two years. 200 pages, 7 x 11 inches, printed on heavy ledger 
paper, substantially bound, $3.50, prepaid. 

PRACTICAL Journaism.— By Edwin L. Shuman, author of “ Steps 
Into Journalism.”’ A book for young men and women who intend to be 
reporters and editors. It tells how a great paper is organized, how 
positions are secured, how reporters and editors do their work, and how 
to win promotion. There are chapters on running country papers, 
avoiding libel, women in journalism, and on the latest methods of big 
dailies. Covers the whole field of newspaper work, and tells just what 
the beginner wants to know. Cloth, 12mo, $1.37, postpaid. 


L. B. Dunpas, Auburn (Neb.) Granger.—The ad. of T. W. 
Eustice & Co. lacks distinctive display at the top. Your other 
ad. is much better. 


Ab.-SETTING Contest No. 16.— On October 1 a number of 
selections had been received from the contestants in Ad.- 
setting Contest No. 16, and it is expected that everything will 
be in readiness for the December issue. At that time, No. 83, 
set by E. E. Musser, Atlantic City, New Jersey, was leading 
with twenty-seven points, and as his nearest competitor had 
but twelve it would appear that Mr. Musser’s chances are very 
good. 


” 


“ PictoRIAL Epition” that deserves particular mention 
was recently issued by the Barnard (Kan.) Bee. While the 
presswork was done on a Gordon press by two young girls, 
there is nothing in its sixteen two-column pages to indicate 
that it was not printed on a cylinder by experts. There are 
many fine half-tones that are almost perfectly printed, while 
the register, color and impression are beyond criticism. Will 
De Vinny, publisher of the Bee, is inclined to be facetious 
in the description of his paper and its special edition: 

The Bee is just closing the first half of its third year. It’s not our 
first love, though. No; we have been printing so long that the halcyon 
days of the “ panhandler ”’ seem like an i-r-r-i — that is to say an i-r-i-d-i 
(confound it! where is that dictionary?) — well, like one of John J. 
Ingall’s dreams. Yet, occasionally the season gives us a fleeting hour 
with Redmond or Dohaney, or the loquacious ‘* Curley,” relics of per- 
fectless presses and machineless typesetting. These pachydermatous 
paladins of a peripatetic posterity, parenthetically partaking of Pabst’s 
panacea, have actually been known to work, at least so tradition said 











‘ 


when the writer was “ cubbing”’ on the Davenport (Iowa) Gazette some 
twenty-six years ago. 

Yes, we have been working at the business a long time, long enough 
to become quite rich — in experience. We have met the pious cuss who 
marks it ‘‘ refused,” forgetting to pay the subscription that he owes. We 
have met the follow who wants it printed “ just to show the sonofagun 
up.”’ Fact is, we think we have met pretty nearly all of ’em, even to the 
“‘irate subscriber.” 

To our printer friends we want to say a few words about this issue. 
In criticizing our work, kindly remember it was run a page at a time 
on a quarter-medium O. S. Gordon, the presswork being done by two 
daughters of the publisher, one fourteen, the other twelve years of age, 
the older one feeding, the younger one attending to the inking. It is 
obvious that the ink fountain would not give a sufficiently even supply 
of ink for this kind of work, so it had to be done by hand. We hope 
you like the work, boys; and if you do, don’t be backward about saying 
so. If you don’t like it, forget it. 


B. E. Hamirton, of Roxbury, Massachusetts, sends a novel 
construction for an ad. (No. 1). It is doubtful if it pays to 
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No. 1. 


spend so much time on setting an ad., but the effect in this 
instance is certainly striking. 


CriticisMs.—The following papers have been received, 
marked “For Criticism,” and brief suggestions are made for 
their improvement : 


Scuenectapy (N. Y.) Star.—The criticism made in July has not 
been heeded. The last four lines of your display heads would look better 
leaded. 

3LACKWELL (Okla.) Times-Record.— ‘the make-up of the first page 
would be improved by putting the more important items at the tops of 
columns with prominent heads. In the issue of September 22, “ Mrs. 
Stroup Dead” should have been at the top instead of the theatrical 
notice. 

CuHenaris (Wash.) Bee-Nugget.— Grade local items and run paid 
paragraphs separate. Ads. are good. 

RanpoLteH (Vt.) Herald and News.— A paper packed full of short, 
crisp news items from every town in its vicinity, all carefully graded. 
Ads. have the appearance of being set in a hurry, and might be improved. 

LAWRENCEBURG (Ind.) Press.—It is nearly five years since the Press 
was criticized, and the interim has been a period of advancement. It is 
a well-arranged and creditable paper. 

Morcantown (W. Va.) Rural News.— Presswork on the half-tones is 
not what it should be, and the register is poor. Some of the plate 
columns are short. 

Farrmount (Ind.) News.— The first page would be much improved 
if the rule and first line beneath the head were omitted. Another 


improvement would be the use of three display heads, alternating with 
the heads now in use. 

Pacific Pilot, Lynden, Washington.— Aside from the presswork, no 
criticism is necessary. 
impression; 
slur. 


Some pages are nicely printed, while others lack 
some have an uneven color, and there is an occasional bad 
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SHERBROOKE (Quebec) Record. There is room for considerable 
improvement in the presswork, and ads. would be better if some of the 
more modern ideas of display were used. The Record is well filled with 
news, and the recent rapid increase in circulation would indicate that it 
was popular with the public. 

Farts Creek (Pa.) Herald.— More impression and a better distribu- 
tion of ink is all that is needed to make the Herald a very creditable 


paper. 


C. E. Cunnincuam, publisher of the Newton ( Miss.) 
Record, read a very interesting and instructive paper before 
the last meeting of the Mississippi Press Association, entitled 
“Thoughts on Managing a Country Weekly.” Mr. Cunning- 
ham has been conducting the Record nearly three years, and 
in that time has made it one of the neatest little folios in the 
country. It is regretted that the entire paper can not be 
printed, but the extracts which follow will give an idea of 
the sound business judgment that has made the Record a 
fixture in the face of many and rapid journalistic failures in 
Newton. His reference to the separation of news from 
advertising and the necessity of adhering to rates deserves 
particular attention: 


My first idea was to get the confidence of the people who might be 
patrons before any great effort was made to secure subscribers, and my 
plan of getting subscribers was mainly by publishing a paper that the 
people would talk about and want, because it gave the news. However, 
I have advertised the paper all along in various ways, by sending out 
printed matter, circular letters, etc., besides mailing sample copies and 
securing correspondents, who were paid a commission on all subscribers 
sent in. 

Before particularizing, it would be well to state that the course I 
have pursued in conducting my paper was the one I thought best to 
carry out on a paper in that particular place. As a rule, the same man- 
agement, probably, would apply to all sections, but a person has to be 
governed by the surroundings and circumstances incident to the town of 
his abode. It is very often the case there are two or more factions of 
people in all towns — that is, certain sets that will not “ pull” together, 
but disagree on all matters and movements. This is not only a drawback 
to a town, but it is a hardship on the newspaper, and it is difficult some- 
times to know how to deal with and keep on good terms with all factions, 
which is necessary in a small town. About the only way, perhaps, to do 
this, or come near it, is to treat all fairly and alike, and allow no preju- 
dice to be exhibited in the columns of the paper. 

But, to the point! First, let us consider the qualifications of one 
who expects to follow the business. To be successful it is important that 
he should become familiar with the mechanical workings of a print-shop, 
and before starting a paper it is better to be acquainted with every detail 
and feature of work in a printing-office. The more one learns about 
printing and newspaper work in all its branches the more competent he 
is. To know the mechanical side of a shop is necessary to get up a neat 
and artistic paper, and while many may say this is unnecessary and a 
waste of time, I believe they are mistaken and that it is a necessity. 
The fact that especial pains have been taken with the Newton Record to 
make it as neat and artistic looking as possible has given it a reputation 
that it could never have had without it, no matter what class of news it 
contained, or of what merit the editorial columns were. It takes hard 
work and time to keep it up to a high standard mechanically, but nothing 
is lost by it. One can not always have a printer that can do this, and 
if the editor or manager knows how, he can take the printer’s place. 
Most any one can learn to set straight type, but it requires taste and 
a great deal of study and practice to become a first-class job-printer. 
The editor may not expect to do this work always in a country shop, but 
he should know it to begin with, or else he will never know how to 
superintend it well. 

In establishing and conducting a country newspaper, my methods 
have been with a view to success in the long run. The course I have 
followed has been such that patronage has been curtailed in some ways 
for the present, but with a view to greater patronage in the end. I mean 
by this that certain prices were maintained and work or service refused 
when my figures were not accepted. 

To take up the various branches of a newspaper office, I will first 
dwell on what I consider the most important, the news features. The 
very name — newspaper — indicates that the main purpose of it is to 
give the news. It has always been my endeavor to give my subscribers 
something to read that I thought would suit them, and certainly news is 
what they want from a local paper—and by news is meant the local 
happenings, not what is going on,over in Japan or Russia —and the 
more home news the better. 

In the arrangement of news, it is better to classify it and let each 
class of matter occupy the same position each week. In a four-page 
paper, for instance, the first page should contain the important events 
that are deserving of considerable space and prominent head-lines — and, 
by the way, there should be system of writing these head-lines, if neat- 
ness is desired. There is an art in even writing head-lines, as little as 
some people think it, but pains should be taken in preparing them. 
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There is but one daily in Mississippi that has its head-lines arranged 
attractively, much less the weeklies, which are few, and there is nothing 
that enhances the looks of a paper more than well written and displayed 
head-lines. 

The second page would look well to contain the editorial and corre- 
spondence columns, while the third might be devoted to the local and 
personal items. ‘The fourth or last page should be reserved for mis- 
cellaneous and general matter. 

I have always made it a rule to keep the short personal and local 
items in separate columns, though, of course, this is of little importance. 
Another rule never deviated from is to keep advertising locals out of 
the news local columns. I will not sandwich a pay local at any price 
in the short local columns. It is not necessary for results to the adver- 
tiser, and it is not necessary to get the advertising. The advertiser may 
keep out his advertisements at first, but he will finally come around. 
His idea in wanting the advertising locals mixed with the news items is 
to fool the people into reading them, but the people do not have to be 
fooled, and besides, when they are looking for the news they do not 
want to be reading the advertisements. The news is wanted first, and 
then the advertisements will be read. 

In the personal column it is not a good plan to deal in compliments 
and praise to any great extent, as done by some papers. There are times 
when people are deserving of it, and it is all right to accord it judi- 
ciously, but it should be dispensed sparingly. ‘To give praise promis- 
cuously lowers the value of it, and it makes a good many who are 
unworthy of it expect such, and when all do not get a “ puff” the paper 
is accused of showing partiality or discriminating unjustly, and enemies 
are often made. 

Under the head of news comes also the country correspondence. This 
is a valuable feature if conducted right, but the matter furnished by the 
correspondents should be of a dignified nature and confined to matters 
that interest the people. Such items as “‘ John Jones called on his best 
girl,’ or ‘* Miss So-and-so was making ‘ goo-goo’ eyes at some fellow,” 
are not news and of no interest to any one save the parties referred to. 
Such items make the paper containing them an object of ridicule. I 
have always sought to get the leading people of the respective commu- 
nities to serve as correspondents, and where this can be done as a usual 
thing these foolish items do not have to be contended with. An under- 
standing should be had in the beginning with the correspondent that all 
communications will be edited before publishing and the right is reserved 
to condense when thought best by the editor. 

A department of a paper that should be its principal source of rev- 
enue is its advertising columns. Too many allow the advertiser to make 
the rate instead of doing it themselves. It is too often the case that 
advertising space sold is looked upon as just that much picked up. How 
often is it so that an applicant for an advertisement will come and ask 
for rates and when you give him a price he will assert that it is too 
high and make you an offer, and then his offer is accepted with the 
thought, “* Well, I am in that much anyway that I would not get if I 
held to my price.”? It is just in this way that the standard value of 
advertising is lowered, and the other advertisers who are paying more 
are treated unjustly. I have had merchants offer me within a few dol- 
lars of my price on a yearly contract, and yet the proposition was turned 
down because I looked upon my columns as having a certain value, and 
the only way to maintain that value was to hold to the rates adopted. 
The foreign advertiser is the tough customer to deal with, and it 
requires backbone to cope with the oily tongued solicitor with an unlim- 
ited supply of brass and nerve. He will come at you with a request for 
rates on a certain amount of space, and when you give your price he 
will tell you he could not think of paying a sum like that, and wants to 
know what the circulation of the paper is. On being told, he will reply, 
“Why, I get such-and-such a rate from other papers with a larger circu- 
lation than yours.”’ Well, what if he can? If some other paper wants 
to give him the space, that is no concern to you and no reason why you 
should act the simpleton, too. It takes a non-elastic backbone and a stiff 
upper lip to handle the irrepressible foreign advertiser, but if all the 
papers would not allow him to dictate to them, prices would soon be 
better, for they have got to advertise to get the business, and the news- 
paper is the cheapest and best way to get results, even when reasonable 
rates are demanded. 

I am a believer in the flat rate as being the most satisfactory, or at 
least L follow it as nearly as possible. The flat rate, as I understand it, 
is a certain sum per inch, no matter how much space is taken or for 
how long a time the advertisement is to be carried. I do not carry this 
out to the letter, but very nearly so. I have endeavored to maintain a 
rate of 10 cents an inch ever since the paper was started. Where the 
advertisement was to be inserted only once or twice, a 12%-cent rate is 
charged, or if the space taken is very small, the latter rate is also made. 
This is a reasonable rate for a paper of about one thousand circulation. 
From foreign advertisers, who usually furnish an electrotype, I seek to 
get 7 cents an inch. Circulation is of course usually made the basis of 
an advertising rate, but there is a good deal in the quality of the paper 
as to whether or not it is a good medium. Some papers of only one 
thousand circulation are better advertising mediums than others with 
fifteen hundred subscribers. It is owing to whether or not they are 
eagerly read and as to where they circulate. 

Advertisers are always encouraged to change the display of their ads. 
often, and no extra charge is made for so doing. It is more beneficial to 


the advertiser then, and consequently he is more likely to continue to 
advertise. 

When it comes to local advertising, a rate of 5 cents a line straight 
for each insertion is charged, and this also includes such items as cards 
of thanks, obituaries, tributes of respect, etc. This is so stated at the 
head of the editorial column, and it is not done merely for effect, as is 
the case with some papers, but the rule is strictly adhered to. And not 
a line of pay local goes into the news column. ‘To sandwich this matter 
detracts from the looks and interest of the paper and is of no more 
benefit to the advertiser. 

The newspaper man who can not write advertisements will be found 
wanting in patrons, for a good many merchants and business men who 
wish to advertise do not know what they want to say, and they depend 
on the newspaper man to help them out. And in doing this the pub- 
lisher should show them that he has as much interest in the getting of 
results as the advertiser, for it certainly is of mutual benefit. 

I make it a rule to collect all advertising accounts, and all others for 
that matter, at the end of each month, believing this to be better than 
allowing them to run on for a year, as is done by some of the papers. 
Advertisers are often hard to hold, because they can not see direct 
results from advertising, and when the account is presented they will 
frequently order their ad. discontinued. If an account is allowed to 
run on for a year, it looks exorbitant, and a patron is likely to fall out 
for six months or a year, and sometimes altogether, if a yearly account 
is thrust at him. Not so with the monthly statement. If he drops out 
one month, he may come back a month hence. I don’t like the idea of 
binding a local patron up with a yearly contract either, leaving him free 
to come and go when he chooses. 

The getting of subscribers and handling the mailing list is a most 
difficult problem. The first step’ to get subscribers is to print a paper 
that the people will want, and the next is to go after them. However, 
I will say here that I have never taken the second step to any great 
extent, because my own time has been taken up too greatly with other 
matters, and [I have not found a suitable man to do so. I maintain a 
cash-in-advance system as nearly as possible. It is almost an impossibil- 
ity to do this absolutely, without losing some good subscribers. No one 
is enlisted on a credit unless it is known that he is perfectly reliable, 
and no name is kept on the subscription books for more than a year if 
his subscription is not paid. A close watch is kept on the subscription 
books, and as soon as a subscription becomes due the delinquent is duly 
notified and a statement follows. If he does not renew, his name is 
ejected from the mailing list. Sometimes a good subscriber is lost in 
this way, but this is the only safe plan to run the subscription list to 
protect the publisher from numerous losses. 

The business end of a newspaper is the side that must be closely 
watched. How often is it the case to see a fellow start out with a paper 
and seems to be sailing smoothly for a time. He gets out a first-class, 
readable sheet, which is spoken of highly, but it soon goes under. Why 
is this? It is because he is a good newspaper man, but a poor business 
manager. A strict account of the financial end should be kept, and to 
be successful it must be known just exactly what the shop is earning. 
The expenses must be kept below the income, else failure is sure to 
follow. I keep my books so that I can tell at any time in a few min- 
utes just how the business stands. A register of all job-printing is kept 
separate and I know just how much work of this nature is done each 
month, and all receipts and expenditures are itemized. Businesslike 
principles should be practiced in the newspaper office just the same as in 
any other line, and it is unwise to conduct it in a haphazard manner. 

Work, work, work is the only way to succeed. The country weekly 
has a field of its own, and the daily and city weeklies can never fill its 
place. It must be devoted to local matters, though, that can not be 
covered by other publications. 


CHARGING AND CHECKING ADVERTISING.— The following 
request comes from J. B. Richardson, business manager of the 
Davenport (Iowa) Democrat: 

Davenport, Iowa, September 2, 1904. 
O. F. Byxbee, Scranton, Pennsylvania: 

Dear S1r,— We desire to secure through the columns of THE INLAND 
PRINTER information regarding a desirable system for charging adver- 
tising matter from a daily paper, also the checking of a paper for the 
foreman, in order that he and the bookkeeper may be in closer touch 
with each other. This matter may be a hard one to explain in print, 
and possibly it would be better for us to investigate the systems of vari- 
ous papers in this and in other localities as occasion might permit. You 
may be able, however, to make some suggestions which will be of great 
service, and we await the appearance of THE INLAND PRINTER for same. 

Yours very truly, J. B. Rircwarpson. 


There are many systems for charging and checking adverti- 
sing, but in most of these the system is overdone and involved 
in so much red tape that it is a greater task to remember all 
about the tape than it would be to remember the advertising 
without any checking. To explain a system which has been 
found most satisfactory may involve many words and appear 
complicated, but in practice is very simple and the responsi- 
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bility for what few errors occur is easily placed. - An ordinary 
double-entry ledger is kept and the advertising measured and 
charged direct from the paper each issue. Where an ad. is 
running “ till forbid,” one entry is made at the beginning of the 
month, or when the ad. started, thus: “ Nov. 16, Io ins. t. f.” 
On the last day of each month (or if the ad. is discontinued 
during the month, on the day on which it is stopped) the 
number of issues it has appeared is computed and carried out. 
If the ad. runs every other day, the same plan is followed 
except that the entry is made to read thus: “ Nov. 16, Io ins. 
e. o. d., t. £.” Where the ad. runs in varying space or on 
irregular dates, a separate entry is made each day; “ Nov. 
6, 8 ins.”; “ Nov. 8, 12 ins.,” and at the end of the month the 
column of inches is added and the amount carried out. Every 
ad. received is first entered in the business office and a record 
made of all the conditions for checking purposes; the entire 
instructions are then passed over to the foreman, who is held 
responsible for the insertions according to order. A diary is 
kept for entering “starts” and “stops.” If an ad. is received 
in advance of the day of first insertion, the copy is filed and 
the name of the advertiser is entered in the diary under the 
proper date. Every ad. that is received for a fixed number of 
insertions or for a fixed period is also entered in the diary 
under the date of expiration. Only one other record is neces- 
sary to have a complete check on all advertising. Six sheets 
of paper are kept, each bearing at the top a day of the week, 
with an additional sheet for “ Miscellaneous.” When an ad. 
is received to run every other day, it is entered on three of the 
sheets bearing the proper days; if it runs on varying dates, it 
is entered on the “ Miscella- 
neous” sheet, with each date 
following. The bookkeeper 
takes the paper each morning 
and checks it by the sheet for 
the corresponding day of the 
week and by his “ Miscella- 
> sheet. He then turns 
to his diary and marks out all 
ads. that have expired. Next 
he goes over the paper and 
sees that every ad. in it is 
charged. This is all a com- 
paratively brief task, as he 
becomes familiar with 
the regular advertisers and 
is required to make entry of 
only those which are transient 
or run in varying space. This 
simple plan will avoid errors, 
providing the foreman is 
equally systematic. Most plans 
involve much unnecessary 
bookkeeping, as nearly all 
require an entry every day 
for every ad. in the paper. 


AN unusual number -of 
papers were received last 
month without any mark to 
indicate why they were sent. 
Where criticism is desired, 
“For Criticism” should be 
written on the margin of the 
paper, as no papers are crit- 
icized unless definite request 
is made. 


A Goop Bank Ap.— The 
ad. of the Black Hawk Na- 
tional Bank, reproduced here- 
with (No. 2), was written 
and set by E. R. Button, of 





—Black— 
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National 
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Capital. . $160,000 
Surplus...37,500 
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Present him with a Bank 
Book, and then help him 
build upa Savings ac- 
count. You cannot teach 
him habits of thrift and 
economy too early, for as 
the twig is bent the tree 
inclines. 


Per Cent 4, 
Interest 


Paid on deposits, com - 
pounded semi - annually. 
To save is to succeed, and 
to succeed means a life of 
independence. Talk it 
over with your boy today. 
He’ll be willing, you’l be 
glad a few years hence. 
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the Waterloo (lowa) Courier. The fine-line ornament is a 
little out of keeping with the balance of the ad., but, aside 
from this, excellent judgment is used in bringing out the dis- 
play, particularly the secondary lines. 


ADVERTISERS HeELtp INCREASE CIRCULATION.—A copy of the 
Miami Union, of Troy, Ohio, was recently received, which, in 
a featured article on the first page, gave the names of “ another 
hundred” new subscribers, and stated that eleven hundred 
had been added in nine months. A letter to the publisher, 
asking for particulars and if any new plan had been used to 
bring about this increase, brought the following reply: 

Troy, Ouro, September 16, 1904. 
O. F. Byxbee, Scranton, Pennsylvania: 

Dear S1r,— In answer to your letter asking if we used 
plan”? in securing subscribers, would say I believe our plan, in the 
main, is not new. We try to get out a paper the people, especially the 
country people, want, and then keep out a solicitor in order to make it 
easy for them to subscribe. The solicitor is out about half the fime. 

Last fall, by an advertising arrangement with local merchants, we sent 
out over two thousand sample copies for twelve weeks, and the effect of 
that has contributed at least fifty per cent in the increase of the list 
since January 1. 

The number of new subscribers could have been doubled or trebled 
if mere number was all we aimed for, but we want only bona fide, yearly 
subscribers, cash (seventy-five per cent of them), or responsible persons 
who have a reputation for honesty in their community. No short-time 
“trial” names Yours very truly, 

H. A. Gattoway, 
Assistant Editor and Manager, Miami Union. 


“any new 


are taken. 


The plan of using the advertisers in this way to aid in increas- 
ing circulation, although an excellent one, is seldom used. As 
usually worked, the merchant, in consideration of a certain 
amount of advertising, is given the privilege of naming one 
hundred persons whom he would like to have receive the 
paper and read his announcements, and after getting the lists 
together and eliminating duplicates and those already sub- 
scribers, the paper is sent to the remainder for a given period, 
and a circular letter mailed stating that through the courtesy 
of such a merchant they will receive the paper for the period 
agreed upon, and it is hoped they will read the paper carefully, 
particularly the announcements of the merchant named. At 
the end of the period this, of course, must be followed by a 
canvass for subscribers. This plan not only secures new read- 
ers, but interests the merchants as well, and will add con- 
siderably to the volume of advertising. The Union is push- 
ing ahead rapidly, in two years having trebled its circulation 
and advertising, and entirely distanced competitors. This has 
been accomplished in the face of an increase in subscription 
price and with an average advertising rate of 15 cents an inch. 


Nove. effects and arrangements of advertising are always 
more easily sold than legitimate space contracts, and the page 
of ads. from the Freehold (N. J.) Transcript, which is repro- 
duced herewith (No. 3), is not only novel, but as carried out 
must have been remunerative to publisher and advertiser 
alike. Alex D. Moreau, publisher of the Transcript, in a 
letter to the Unitype Bulletin, says that “the idea of the ad, 
was for each merchant to offer some genuine special each 
week, and that no two men in the same line should offer the 
same article or endeavor to meet the other fellow’s price on 
any special which he might offer. The intent of the scheme 
was to attract people to the town by these specials in the hope 
that while here they would buy something else, and the prices 
offered were not to be considered as an indication of cut- 
throat business methods between competitors. In the main 
the idea has been fairly well carried out, with such exceptions 
as are always bound to occur in any scheme embracing so 
large a body of people. Those who exercised forethought and 
discretion, purchased job lots or special price lots long enough 
ahead to give them proper display in their show windows and 
stores and adequate mention in the advertisements. One and 
all say they found the scheme a good one.” Each ad. occupied 
about one-half an inch across the full page (which would 
equal three and one-half inches single column of a seven- 
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THE FREEHOLD MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


A CO-OPERATION OF MERCHANTS AND COMBINATION OF ENTERPRISE RESULTING 
IN GREAT ECONOMIES TO THE PUBLIC. 


This organization, formed with the express purpose of giving exceptional values of” high grade merchandise in every 
branch of business, has fully demonstrated during the past few weeks the wonderful saving 
opportunities presented by these weekly sales, aod offers theifollowing 


Specials for Saturday & Monday, Feb. 27 and 29, for Cash Only. 


D. V. PERRINE. Four Packages of Uncle Jerry's Pancake Flour, for Twenty-five Cents 
FIRS. R. WOLFF, $?e 8 cena tide of Ladics: fine mustin shirts Aer Speciat fa corsets, age. P..O. BLOCK 
DENISE & BUCK, 51.05 Dover Asbestos Lined Sad Irons, per set of 3, $1.28; 20c Coppered 1 Gallon Oil Cans, 13c 
DURYEE & JOHNSON, Drugs and Stationery. Bottle Tooth Powder free with a2 25c toothbrush 
H. G. DENISE, (lisses’ imitation sandal rubbers, sizes 11 to 2, per pair 20c 
J.H. ROSELL, Pearls of Violets Toilet Water 25, 50 and 75c sizes 19, 37 and 63c 
BENNETT’S HAT STORE, Four pairs of Canvas Gloves, twenty-five cents 
A. B. C. GROCERY 22 carter Zctmitns Sigur ote Com Sibeh. ses phe ZA. BL CRAWFORD 
W. J. VOORHEES, BAKER. ‘24 Dougtmuts, 15 for ror: Best Bread, s¢ loaf At the present price of our you <n South Street 


ly see thrat these are genuine bargain: 


=— ROBINSON. Odd Rockers and Chairs of all kinds at very low prices 


AARON I. MARCUS, Siritoranks 


BACON = Bromo Seltzer, 10 cent size, 7 cents; 25 cent size, 17 cents 









































































































Shoes fais > MARCUS & TREAT, E 
One and ee years--$1.00. rete $J ost and one- Tall ~~ 











12 Live of Ladies’ Wrapper, vee live of Cretons and Silk 





Sproat Valowe ww Remesove vt all Kinde of Gonts Excriigor Schod How fur 


Dineitisee kobe Gck-ten bem atone TUSROHIS a MCOMIGSMEY, : 
WILLIAM H. KEENER, Plate Beef, 5 cents lb; Chuck Steak, 10 cents ib 

AMERICAN CLOTHING GO, ter's Underwear, 50c value, natoral wool, Deece-lined and derby ribbed, to close at dc the garment 
J.N. JOHNSON. Chuck Steak, 10c Ib; Round Steak, 14c Ib; 3 Ib. can Pure Leaf Lard, 35c 
GEO. R. PERRINE. 3 pound ca Lard tor 35c. Lamb from 5 cents “P 


Is Sos Coe Bik Re Ba, A No 1 Round Steak, Ite, 4 ibe Carma Brox fiuclan Scrapple Ze AN 
- 


CARSON BROS .22 1° 6 eR EN Lo Pantene hase 20, sie contenta Por eat. 
peony tenpbaferstig he eoonrraptiaa IA YY LANE, Cash Grocers, *°°Sncis £1 Qincass’s Faaly orp seo 
G. HECKMAN, Chocolate Peppermints, 14c 1b; White Sugar Peppermints, 12c Ib; Fig Cups, 10c Ib; Cocoanut Brittle, 8c Ib 
McMILLAN & EVANS, Firants Soap, 2c-cate; American scouring ~ 3c cake; 25c meat platter, 15c; 10¢ dust brush, 5c 
WILLIASI A. THOMPSON, 20 etestistses esac sana Reems" Over Robinson's Furniture Store 
D E. MAHONEY, | High-grade Flour, Criterion Brand, 12 1b. bags, 33c; 24!-Ib. bags, ¢5c; 49-Ib. bags, $1.30; 98:1b. bags, $2.00; bbl., $5.20 
A. de la REUSSILLE. Rogers Bros.’ Triple Silver Plated Knives and Forks, per dozen, $3.50 
LEHRITTER'S DRUG STORE. Gppostiethenew Library 
AHLSTROM, The Jeweler. Rogers’ Silver Plated Teaspoons, per dozen, $1.50 
WI1. S. BROWN, Clothier, OC? SHOE OF AN PRs as rORMER PRICES FROM 44 70 4) so. Sues range fom 71016 years 
C. H. SNYDER & SON, Flour, Feed, Hay and Grain, Baum’s Stock Food, regular price, 10c Ib; special, 7c Ib 
JOHN T. McCHESNEY, Maple Sugar Cocoanut Bon Bons, 15 cents per pound | 
BURTIS, THE PIANO MAN, “°° '2ccccQ.03'°°" Sober, Stultz & Bauer, and teller & Co, Pianos 


Lrryffios, -emtae-n LEVY BROS. “"shsiicint~ Loy Sito 


No. 3. 





Muses’ Cormm at bail the regular price 

























































































To iniroduce our new Coticle Cream, a sample bottle, 10 cents. 














































column paper) and no type larger than twenty-four point was 
used. This plan should be successful in any community and 
would net a good figure, as transient rates could be secured. 
The Transcript -ran the page once a week for three months, 
It would be an excellent 


necessary. 


which would seem a good plan. 


feature to tide over the slow advertising period which always (or “male”) die as follows: 
plaster of paris, sift it as you would flour, to remove all grit 
Now take a bit of binders’ paste (starch or flour 


occurs in midsummer. 





or lumps. 


from this plate. 
When this has been done, remove the roller from 
the press, wash off the face of the die (do not remove the 
chase from the press) and wipe it well with an oiled rag. 
Now prepare the embossing composition for the counter 


about double the face of the nine-point. 
Make several clear, black impressions of 
the form on white cardboard; send them 
to a photoengraver and order “ one printing 
plate reduced one-half, and one counter die 
to match.” 

(The purpose of the writer in suggest- 
ing the setting of the form in a larger size 
of the same series of type is explained by 
the fact that an etching made from the 
larger-size copy and reduced by photogra- 
phy is always sharper than an etching made 
“same size.” Furthermore, the purpose in 
suggesting two plates—one for printing, 
the other for embossing —is explained by 
the fact that after the first printing they 
may be put aside for future use and be 
depended upon to register at all times, 
while the spacing in a type-set form may 
vary, unless kept standing, and then the 
lock-up may, and ofttimes does, affect the 
register. ) 

When you receive the plates you will 
find the one for printing in relief has the 
letters raised, the same as the face of type, 
while the other plate will have the letters 
sunken —this latter is the embossing or 
“female” die. If not already prepared by 
the engraver thus, file the edges to a grad- 
ual bevel. 

Print the stock from the printing plate 
(the most careful, accurate feeding is 
imperative). 
guides, when finally set, on several sheets, 
which you will lay aside for register sheets 
when getting the position for embossing. 
Do not remove the printed sheets to a dif- 
ferent atmosphere from that in which they 
were printed —heat may contract, or cold 
or moisture expand them, and they would 
never register. When thoroughly dry, pre- 
pare the embossing die as follows: Lock 
the embossing (“female”) die in about the 
same position in the chase as that of the 
printing plate (preferably near the center). 
Ink the die lightly with one roller and pull 
an impression on the tympan. Level up 
and make ready just as if you were to print 
Not too much impression —it is not at all 


Take a few tablespoonfuls of 


HINTS ON EMBOSSING. paste), strain this through a clean rag to remove any lumps 


Embossing enhances the appearance of every job of print- 
ing to which it is applied, and the demand for embossed work 
is steadily increasing. The difficulties encountered by the 
general printer seem to be: Where to get the embossing die, 
how to prepare it for the work and how to make the counter 
(or “male”) die. For example: You have an order for 
embossed note paper with the heading to be printed in color 
and embossed. Presuming you can not engrave on wood, you 
must resort to the zine-etched die. 
prepare this for you at a maximum cost of 75 cents for each 
of the two plates you will require — one for printing, the other 
for embossing. “ dough ” 

Set the form in about eighteen-point gothic, which is just quickly. 


that may be in it. 
feed board. Next get a piece of onionskin paper, or strong 
French folio or thirteen-pound bond paper, moisten one side 
of it with a damp sponge, the other side with an oil rag. Lay 
this handy for ready use. Now take the plaster of paris and 
paste and mix thoroughly in the palm of the hand, as one 
mixes dough, kneading it well to insure a thorough assimila- 
tion of the plaster and the paste. Do it quickly. When the 
Any engraving house can “dough” has the consistency of putty, spread it out on the 
tympan where the die impression is, about the thickness of 
nonpareil, lay the water-moistened side of the sheet on the 
with the oiled side up. 
Let the impression “dwell” a few minutes. Open 


Keep the plaster and paste apart on the 


Close the press. Do it 


Mark the position of the 
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press. Examine face of counter die on the tympan. Do not 
touch it. It is yet soft. If every letter stands out clear, close 
the press again, let it stand awhile. Examine again on opening 
the press; reoil the female die and run the press (impression 
on) a while. Now and then examine the “overflow” dough 
and when it has thoroughly hardened (about ten to twenty 
minutes required if dough was well mixed and of right con- 
sistency) shave off the “overflow” with a sharp knife, bevel- 
ing the counter die from near the lettering to the tympan. 
Now set the guides in the same position as marked on the 
register sheets laid aside for this purpose, and proceed to 
emboss the job. 

If the press “thumps” you have too much impression on 
and you risk breaking the press. Too great impression is not 
necessary to emboss; remove sheets from under the tympan 
sheet until press runs easily. 

Should the die “cut through” your stock, shave the face 
of the counter die (or “ male”) on the tympan down with a 
piece of fine emery paper drawn taut over a piece of wood 
furniture, blow off the dust and try again. 

Should the male die burst in the making and particles of 
the dough become imbedded in the female die, brush it out 
with a stiff brush, reoil the female, take a stronger sheet of 
paper, prepare it as before instructed and make another male 
die on the tympan. Either the dough was too thin or the 
paper too weak. 

Should the die be slow in 
either taken too much paste or not mixed the dough thor- 
oughly. Try again. 

If the dough “crumbles,” mix fresh dough; do not add 
paste—the potency of the plaster is gone and crumbling 
dough will not work.— Practical Printer. 


‘ 


“setting” (hardening) you have 





EDITORIAL CONSOLATION. 


Senator Cullom tells of an amusing incident that occurred 
in the editorial office of a paper published in Bloomington, IIli- 
nois. 

The Senator had dropped in for a friendly chat with his 
friend, the editor, and had hardly seated himself when there 
appeared a well-known character of the town —a type of indi- 
vidual common to every locality, the man who knows “how 
the paper ought to be run.” 

Without noticing the presence of Mr. Cullom, the man 
launched into a complaint that the paper had not printed cer- 
tain articles he had written for it. 

“Why,” said he, “I gave ’em to you months ago! What 
have you done with ’em?” 

The editor smiled sadly. “I’m holding them,” he replied. 
“ And they serve a very good purpose, too. Now and then I 
get to thinking that perhaps we are not offering the public as 
good a paper as we ought to. At such times I look up your 
articles and see how much worse the sheet might be. So I 
become real cheerful again. Please don’t take them from 
me! ”— Detroit Free Press. 





Tue INLAND PRINTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL now Offers a cor- 
respondence course in proofreading. A series of lessons have 
been prepared by F. Horace Teall, who supplements the les- 
sons with personal instruction, according to individual needs 
of the students. Each student is to have such special guidance 
as he would secure from one who taught him only. Educa- 
tional help may be had by arrangement with Mr. Teall. 





BEST MAGAZINE PUBLISHED. 


I am a regular reader of THE INLAND PRINTER and must 
say I had rather miss my dinner when I am real hungry than 
to miss one copy of THe INLAND PRINTER, “the best magazine 
published.”— Frank L. Smith, Bartow, Florida. 
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BY E. F. WAGNER. 








Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully 
invited from lithographers, lithographic artists, and others inter- 
ested. Individual experiences in any way pertaining to the 
trade are solicited. Differences of opinion regarding answers 
given by the editor will receive respectful consideration. Ad- 
dress all samples and letters to The Inland Printer Company, 
Chicago. 

Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY.— George Fritz. $1.75. 
GRAMMAR OF LiTHOGRAPHY.— W. D. Richmond. $2. 
LitHoGRAPHIC SPECIMENS.— Portfolios of specimens in the highest 


style of the art, published by Joseph Heim. Album Lithographique, 
part 20, $1.50. American Commercial Specimens, second and third 
series, $3.50 each. Modern Alphabets, $3.50. 

To Get Rip oF A VEIN IN THE STONE.— It is evident that in 
putting down a transfer, the work should not be placed upon 
a stone containing chalky veins, but if it happens that upon 
a certain free portion of the stone such a vein exists, it will 
be eradicated by rubbing it down with oxalic acid. 

A New Dryer For ProviING AND PrintinGc.— A substance 
to be added to the lithographic ink, and which can also be 
used for type color printing, has been patented in Leipsic and 
is called ‘“ Rockes Herminol.” The manufacturer claims that 
all colors on a chromo can be printed hand running and the 
edition placed in the cutting machine within an hour afterward. 

A MonuMENT TO SENEFELDER.— Solenhofer, the place which 
became famous through the invention of Senefelder’s, will 
have a monument erected in honor of the inventor of lithog- 
raphy. The citizens, with the aid of the directors of the litho- 
graph stone quarries there, have acquired an eight-foot statue 
of the first lithographer and intend to place it before the 
“ Friedenslinde.” 

A Home For Acep ArTIsSts IN FrRANcCE.—According to a 
special to the New York Herald, M. Tony Robert Fleury, 
president of the Société des Artistes Francais, announces that 
plans will be shortly published for a home for aged members 
of the society. A million francs have been subscribed for the 
purpose. The principle ruling in that society is based on true 
brotherhood —“ once a member always a member.” 

New KIND oF TRANSPARENT TRANSFER PAPER.—“ Not satis- 
fied with your directions on transfer paper in your last issue,” 
writes Professor Bundy, Jersey City, “I experimented with 
fine Pelour paper, giving it a thin coat of a glue solution, and 
later coating with a mixture of 4 parts of gelatin, 4 parts most 
transparent glycerin, 8 parts alcohol (at thirty-six point), 40 
parts water. These mix in hot-water bath. Allow gelatin to 
soak for twelve hours.” 

CONSOLIDATION OF THE LITHOGRAPHIC WORKMEN IN EuROPE. 
—The vote among the German lithographic designers, engra- 
vers, printers, photo-mechanical workmen, steel and copper 
plate engravers and printers for amalgamation with the com- 
bined Austrian lithographic and photo-mechanical fraternities 
shows that the spirit of centralization is also awake in Europe, 
for the vote was overwhelmingly in favor of amalgamation. 
One peculiarity about the matter is that the portrait photogra- 
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phers and engravers were not included in the scheme, as it 
was decided at the respective conventions that they do not 
belong to the photo-mechanical profession. Sixty-one dele- 
gates were present from the different parts of Germany. 


A Supstitute ror Pumice Stone.—R. F., Scotland, writes: 
“On page 731 of the February issue of THE INLAND PRINTER 
I see in your column a commendation of a substitute for 
pumice stone, named ‘ Litolit,’ for high polishing. Do you 
know if this stone is equal or superior to Water-of-Ayr, or 
snake stone, which is used for this purpose here? Would you 
also kindly give address of the German firm that supplies it? 
I would like to test a sample of it and find out its real value 
and capabilities.’ Answer.—Announcement was made at the 
time from a circular received. Such a substance can certainly 
be produced artificially for fine polishing, but do not think 
that it could be as hard as Water-of-Ayr stone, nor is it 
necessary. The address of the manufacturers is Heinrich Ben- 
der & Co., manufacturers of “ Litolit,’ Worms-on-the-Rhine, 
Germany. 

PLATE TRANSFER INK.—R. F., Glasgow, Scotland, writes: 
“It seems to me your correspondent would be well advised to 
buy rather than make plate transfer ink, as the making of it is 
a difficult and risky business, both as to results and the lia- 
bility of setting one’s house ablaze. I am sending you by post 
a sample piece of ‘Scotch plate transfer ink,’ which is used 
largely over Scotland and England, and preferred even to inks 
of French manufacture. I will be pleased to have your opin- 
ion upon it. It is made in two qualities; that which I send 
is extra hard, and sells here at Ios. per pound. The other is 
called “ ordinary,” and is softer and sells at 8s. 6d. per pound 
here. Regarding your note on delicate chalk tints, I sell a 
specially soft chalk, L’Mercier, called Estompe, for the very 
purpose. This method is largely used here, especially in 
posterwork.” Answer—A sample of this plate transfer ink 
will be sent to any one making application for it. Regarding 
the Estompe, or rubbing ink, it is also used here for poster or 
general colorwork. The suggestion of using ordinary crayons 
was simply made for those who are pen letterers and may 
wish to rub in a light crayon tint, but may not have a piece of 
rubbing stuff handy. 

STANDARDS OF STYLE IN StTIppLING.—“ Designer,’ New 
York, writes: ‘I have had occasion recently to compare 
some lithographic work from Germany with that done here, 
and I find the following remarkable peculiarity. The German 
work shows a large, bold, round dot, sometimes intermixed 
with smaller dots, and yet in spite of the large dot and coarser 
handling, the work looks delicate; the coloring is transparent 
and smooth. On the other hand, the American work shows a 
much finer dot, I should say a superior technic, but I am sorry 
to. say the work does not make such a good impression on 
the beholder. The colors do not look so transparent and so 
clear, and the colors do not lay so clean. What may be the 
reason of that?” Answer—The peculiarity noticed lies not so 
much in the technic as such as in the printing. If the num- 
ber of printings employed in the European work are counted, 
it will be found almost invariably that the same is made up 
of more printings than the domestic product. By virtue of 
this fact the German lithographer is enabled to print his 
colors lighter or more transparent, using solid tints, where 
the American lithographer is compelled to stipple his tinting, 
and in order not to have the same look coarse, he must stipple 
as fine as possible. Of course, this work being in fewer 
colors, will look more or less flickering. Many printers claim 
that the colors at the disposal of the European lithographer 
are better than those here, but it is not thought this claim is 
valid, for even if our colormen can not produce the quality, 
we could easily obtain the same material by importation. The 
following conclusions can be drawn: On account of the larger 
dot the work looks more bright, for the work is printed in 
lighter colors. The artists’ work is at the same time less 


painstaking, and the printers’ and transferrers’ work is easier 
to manipulate. Finally the product looks more transparent 
and more pleasing than the American work because the lighter 
colors are printed solid; therefore the same afford a quieting 
medium for the coarser dots and the colors, therefore, work 
more in masses upon the eye of the observer. 


A LirHocrapHic STONE CYLINDER.—J. J., Brooklyn, New 
York, writes: “I have a complaint to make against the 
editor of the Lithographic Department of THE INLAND 
PrinTtER. When-I asked his advice several years ago about a 
lithographic stone cylinder which I thought was a good idea, 
he ridiculed it, and now I see in the Lithographic Gazette and 
Process Worker of August, 1904, that Mr. Fisher, of Munich, 
has patented this same thing—a stone cylinder. Now, what 
do you think of that? Could I not claim prior right now?” 
Answer.— Looking over the answer given to the correspondent 
in 1901, regarding his suggestion for a solid stone cylinder, he 
is assured there was no trace of ridicule in the answer given 
him. The writer simply gave his opinion on the matter, point- 
ing to the fact that there was something better than a solid 
stone cylinder in our aluminum plate, and that the former was 
a useless thing, and that assertion is repeated to-day, express- 
ing surprise that the Lithographic Gazette and Process Worker 
gives the matter any serious consideration. Furthermore, it 
is explained that Mr. Fisher has received patents for a method 
of piecing small sizes of lithographic stone together into a 
large cylinder or slab for the purpose of printing therefrom. 
It may be mentioned that Mr. Fisher is a wall-paper printer and 
perhaps knows very little of the needs of the lithographic 
business. His patent was allowed him for the construction of 
a large cylinder with various smaller pieces and this includes 
the cement or paste with which it is done. So our corre- 
spondent can not claim any priority rights at all. Every one 
who knows anything about the lithographic steam press will 
see that after the edition has been run off, the cylinder, in 
order to be of any use for new work, must be shaved or 
scraped down. This would very soon change the diameter of 
the cylinder. Therefore, as long as the patent does not 
explain how the gearing is made smaller every time the 
cylinder is reduced in size, the plan is not entirely practical, 
and you will not be the worse off for not holding stock in the 
invention. 


PRIORITY OF THE RoTARyY PRINCIPLE IN THE LITHOGRAPHIC 
Press.-—Although Senefelder himself has made reference : in 
one of his books to an invention which he intended to perfect 
for the purpose of printing from a rotary surface, what the 
details of the scheme were can not be learned. The British 
and Colonial Printer and Stationer claims, in one of its recent 
issues, that it has proof of the record of a patent issued to 
Alphonse de Troisbrioux in 1842 for “an apparatus for obtain- 
ing impressions from stone cylinders.” The patent covers “an 
inking apparatus consisting of an endless band passing over 
rollers, by three of which it is at intervals brought into con- 
tact with the stone, and furnished from a trough roller by a 
vibrating roller and scraped by a ductor. The sheet is 
fed between a dropping roller and the endless belt, when, 
by the rising of the scraper, the endless belt, which is in 
motion, is pressed against the stone roller and produces the 
impression. The sheet is conducted by endless tapes for the 
‘verso’ to a second stone cylinder, whose action and arrange- 
ment are similar to the first,” showing that the arrangement 
is applicable for one or multicolor. A few years later, in 
1845, one George Scholefield took out a patent on a rotary 
press on which a stone cylinder, zinc or other suitable material 
is to be employed. It will be noted by the student of press 
construction that the principles upon which the foregoing 
presses are planned involve the textile printing-press, which 
was one of the earliest printing devices ever employed. The 
idea of using a lithographic stone in these patents was not 
understood to mean a cylinder of fifteen or twenty inches, 
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but a stone roller of about three or four inches, and of course 
shorter in proportion. This stone roller was to be provided 
with a suitable, simple design and then etched up in high 
relief, the same as similar designs are to-day produced on 
copper, for calico printing. There was no idea of lithographic 
or surface printing embodied in these presses. The first 
really practical lithographic rotary printing was performed 
on the “ Parker Arms Press,” which made use of a stone slab 
inserted in a suitably arranged section of a specially con- 
structed cylinder and then rounded off to conform to the 
proper curvature of the cylinder. The opposite side to where 
the stone was lying then served for the inking slab. This 
press was built in 1869 by the Parker Arms Company, of 
Meriden, Connecticut. 

“ ENQuIRER,” Sydney, Australia, writes: “In reading your 
notes on lithography in the November, 1903, number of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, I noticed your answer to a German lithog- 
rapher who asked about emigrating to America. The remark 
which struck me was: ‘The conditions of the trade are such 
that it would not be easy to obtain a position here on account 
of the strong unions and the feeling prevailing between the 
employers and the workmen, each faction working hand 
hand to protect the interest of the other.’ Now, it is very 
gratifying to hear that each side is working in the interest of 
the other, but how is another workman arriving there going 
to affect the interests of either side any more than that there 
would be another workman looking for work. I always 
thought that the ‘States’ prided themselves on their liber- 
ality, and that to use one prominent American’s words, ‘It 
does not matter whether a man is an Englishman, a German 
or a Swede, you are prepared to give him a chance.’ Now, I 
am a Briton, having learned my trade and got experience in 
some of the best shops in Australasia, and I intend emigrating 
to the United States of America, and would very much like 
to know whether I am going to be boycotted simply because 
I would be a stranger, even though I am a union man. If 
you would explain this matter a little fuller in the columns 
of your valuable paper, I should esteem it a favor.” Answer.— 
Deeming the above letter of sufficient interest, a copy of it 
was sent to several parties standing high in the councils both 
of labor and the employing interests in the lithographic trade, 
but it is as yet too soon after the recent dispute to get a well- 
balanced opinion. The paragraph quoted from THe INLAND 
PRINTER of 1903 recorded the conditions which prevailed at 
that time. Since then we had the great lockout of 1904, when, 
during five long weeks, deliberate judgment was cast aside 
and war-paint of the most glaring hues was the order of the 
day. The same views can not be entertained to-day that were 
expressed then, but it is hoped a time will soon be at hand 
when the principle of fair play will stand above everything 
else, and the party who has labor to sell will meet the party 
who wishes to buy, without inviting spite and retaliation to 
share in the bargain. Our worthy correspondent, being a 
Briton, will realize what labor conditions are in England, 
which was the teacher of so many good and bad things to the 
new world. 





THE WORST THAT COULD HAPPEN. 

“Don’t worry, dear,” said the magazine editor’s wife. “It's 
too bad that you were burned out just a week before the time 
for going to press, but perhaps you can get other stories and 
poems to take the place of the ones that were lost.” 

“Tt isn’t that,” he groaned. “I can get plenty of stories 
and poems, but the copy for our soap ads. has all gone up in 
smoke.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 





Many printers wish to become proofreaders. Any one may 
have this wish fulfilled quickly by studying the correspondence 
course in proofreading now offered by the Inland Printer 
Technical School. 
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BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 


Communications relating to typesetting by machinery are 
invited. All queries received will be promptly answered in 
this department. Address, The Inland Printer Company, 120-130 
Sherman street, Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

FacsiMILE SIMPLEX Keysoarps.— Printed on heavy ledger paper. 15 
cents. 

Tue Mecnanicat Detaits OF THE LINOTYPE, AND THEIR ApJusT- 
MENT.— By Frank Evans, Linotype Machinist. $3, postpaid. 

Tue Linotype OPERATOR’S Cossponainn--- A treatise on how to oper- 
ate and care for the Linotype machine. By E. J. Barclay. $1, postpaid. 


LinotyPe Operator-Macuinist’s GuipeE.— By S. Sandison. Contains 
thirty-six pages of information, with adjustments and suggestions for 
Linotype operaters. Vest-pocket size. Price, $1. 


Correct KeysoarD F1inGcerR1inc.— By John S. Thompson. A pamphlet 
of 16 pages, containing a system of fingering the Linotype keyboard for 
the acquirement of speed in operating, with diagrams and practice lists. 
25 cents. 


Stusss’ Manuat.— By William Henry Stubbs, holder of speed record. 
A practical treatise on Linotype keyboard manipulation. Should be in 
the possession of every operator with an ambition to become a “ swift.’’ 
Cloth, 39 pages, $1. 

FacstMILe Linotype Keysoarps.— An exact reproduction of the latest 
two-letter Linotype keyboard, showing position of small-caps, etc. Printed 
on heavy manila stock. Location of keys and ‘“ motion ”’ learned by 
practice on these facsimiles. Instructions are attached, giving full infor- 
mation as to manipulation. 25 cents, postpaid. 


THE MECHANISM OF THE LinotyPE.— By John S. Thompson. The 
latest and best work on this subject. A complete and practical treatise 
on the installation, operation and care of the Linotype, for the novice 
as well as the experienced operator, with full information concerning 
the new two-letter machines, not to be found in any work heretofore 
published. This is a revision of the series of articles, “‘ The Machinist 
and the Operator,” which has appeared in THE "INLAND PRINTER. 
Fully illustrated. Cloth, 128 pages, $1.50, postpaid. 

History oF Composinc Macuines.— By John S. Thompson. A com- 
prehensive history of the art of mechanically setting type, from the 
earliest record — 1822 — down to date; descriptions and illustrations of 
over one hundred different methods. A complete classified list of patents 
granted on typesetting machines in both Great Britain and the United 
States is given. This is a revision of the articles, ‘‘ Composing Machines 
— Past and Present,” published serially in THe INLAND PRINTER. 216 
pages. Bound in full leather, soft, $4; cloth, $3; postpaid. 


DO NOT FORGET 


That if the slug shows bright on the base it indicates that 
there is an imperfect lock-up of pot with mold. 

That the pot can be swung to bring either end forward by 
means of the adjusting screws in pot legs. 

That if mouthpiece is warped it must be squared up with 
the file. 

That a test can be made to determine the high spots by 
applying prussian blue paint to back of mold and allowing it 
to transfer to mouthpiece when contact is made in locking up. 

That the cross vents must be deep enough to allow air to 
escape from mold when metal enters to cast a slug. 

That pot-mouth holes must be in line with the lower edge 
of mold and show full and round on bottom of slug. 

That screws in pot legs regulate the height of pot. 

That cushion spring between pot and pot lever must show 
a slight compression when pot is pressed against mold by the 
cam. 


Tue Democrat Printing Company, of Madison, Wisconsin, 
employs fourteen women as Linotype operators. 

Frep W. Bort, the well-known salesman for the Chicago 
branch of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, is now at the 
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exhibit of that company at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 
St. Louis, where he will be located until the close of the 
exhibition. 

MACHINES IN THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING-OFFICE.—“ No 
discharges of the regular force in the Government Printing- 
office at Washington will occur as a result of the introduction 
of the typesetting machines, nor will any additional employes 
be taken on to operate them,” said Public Printer Palmer. 
“Many of the printers have attended schools of instruction 
and learned to manipulate the keyboards.” Mr. Palmer says 
there are enough operators in the Government Printing-office 
to take care of all the machines which have been ordered. 
“The work this summer has been unusually heavy,” he 
added, “and a large force of printers has been employed. 
The introduction of the machines is an experiment, and it can 










by women, and run with perfect success, their work being in 
all respects equal to the work of men, although naturally, the 
economic position of women there being what it is, not so 
highly paid. At the Paris Exhibition of 1900, the best opera- 
tor of the American installation of machines, engaged in 
setting up the Paris Exhibition number of the New York 
Times, was a woman, whose speed was appreciably higher than 
that of any man there; and this speed was obtained not less 
by her skilful reading of manuscript, which eliminated nearly 
all literal errors from her work, and consequently saved time 
in corrections, than by her manual dexterity, which was equal 
to the best. 

TesTING THE LocKx-up.—A_ machinist-operator writes: 
“Kindly tell me how to use pot-aligning gauge.” Answer.— 
Pot-aligning gauges are used to test the squareness of the 
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BORDER DESIGN SET ON LINOTYPE BY STUDENT IN INLAND PRINTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL, 


not be foretold how it will affect the men here, but there is 
no prospect of the discharge of any of the regular force. 
There is a temporary force employed here, also, and of these 
various numbers are laid off or taken on as the amount of 
work warrants. It is possible that some of those listed under 
this head may be affected by the coming of the machines.” 

ReEMovING KeyspoArp KeysBars.— Anonymous” wants to 
know the easiest method of removing a keyboard keybar. 
Answer.— To remove a keyboard keybar, the back cam frame 
and lower keyrod guide must be removed, after locking the 
verges in the magazine and disconnecting the keyrod springs, 
front and back. The two tap screws beneath keyboard can 
now be taken out and the keyboard removed and placed on 
the bench with the rear end elevated. Remove the banking 
bar which holds the keybars in place, when they will be 
accessible. In restoring the parts, first insert the lower ends 
of the keyrods in their proper slots in the lower guide, begin- 
ning at one end and working across. Then replace the key- 
board and screw guide back in place. 

Women As Linotype Operators.—A considerable propor- 
tion of the Linotype machines now in use in France are run 


lock-up between pot mouth and back of mold when casting. 
To use this tool, lower the vise, open the vise jaws far enough 
t- allow gauge to be placed between vise jaws. In old-style 
machines, the removable block on gauge must be discarded. 
Remove mold-turning pinion cotter-pin and revolve mold by 
hand until slot in mold disk is before the pot mouth. If old- 
style disk without slot, remove mold or dummy. Close up 
vise, when thin edge of gauge, which was previously coated 
with ink, red lead or prussian blue paint, will project through 
the slot in the disk. Now, back up the machine a trifle until 
disk comes forward on locking pins. The metal pot can now 
be swung forward by hand until the pot mouthpiece makes 
contact with the edge of gauge, and receives a transfer of the 
ink, showing if the mouthpiece is true or otherwise. If low 
on one end, swing pot by means of adjustment in pot legs; if 
warped, dress with a file. 


Gravity DzrstripuTor-Box ADJUSTMENT.—E. R. J., a 
Western operator-machinist, in charge of a double-deck Lino- 
type, writes: “Kindly explain the proper adjustment of the 
gravity box for lower-magazine distributor. My trouble is 
this: The matrix-lift (I do not know what it is called in this 
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box; I should call it a divider) does not seem to separate the 
matrices every time, but sometimes sends two matrices into the 
same thread of the distributor screw at once, and this dam- 
ages the matrices and stops distributor. When I first started, 
it would not run at all. I thoroughly cleaned the box and 
readjusted it to the best of my ability, but in spite of all I can 
do, two matrices will slip over the pawl, or divider, at once 
sometimes and be caught up by the distributor screw, and then 
a clog. After one matrix is released, the other should be. held 
an instant until No. 1 is caught by the screw. If I adjust lift 
so it rises high enough and does this every time without fail, 
the matrices will not always slip over, but will clog in the 
chute. Kindly outline the proper method of making this 
adjustment.” Answer— The lift in the gravity box, called a 
male and female, has a tongue, the point of which should be 
so positioned as to lift but one matrix at a time. If two are 
lifted, the part can be removed and the point annealed by 
heating to a red heat, and then bent to proper position to 
lift but one matrix. To harden again, plunge into cold water 
while at a cherry-red heat. 

MAKING THE ADJUSTMENTS.— An operator-machinist who 
recently graduated from the Inland Printer Technical School 
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machine copy is written with indelible pencil. Is that a fact? 
(3) Was reading instructions in September issue regarding 
setting first elevator. In my machine the distance between 
shoulder of bolt and top of chamber is % of an inch and the 
same with the bottom. It has always been that way. Would 
it be better to reset it or let it run as it is? (4) The last few 
days have been troubled some by the lower part of lower-case 
p being defective. Will send a slug. Would like to know 
the cause and remedy. Matrices are O. K., for same letters 
cast perfectly run in by themselves.” Answer.—(1) Type, 
whether set by hand or machine, is measured by the point sys- 
tem, the true square of the body being the standard of 
measurement. (2) The fact is that a large proportion of 
copy for machines is prepared on the typewriter. (3) Adjust- 
ments should be properly made, though if not thoroughly 
understood and machine is doing the work, it would be better 
to leave it as it is. (4) The tails of lower-case descenders 
like the p and y will be smashed if the first elevator rises 
more than a thirty-second of an inch when making alignment 
of matrices. The adjustment is made by turning screw in 
head of first elevator (not the one which operates the vise 
automatic) down a trifle. 





Cc. H. MULINEX. GUS. SCHOENERT,. 


S. MC DANNELL. 


OSCAR FLEBBE, 


GRADUATES MACHINE COMPOSITION BRANCH, INLAND PRINTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL, 


and secured a position in a newspaper office in a Southern 
city, writes: “The first thing I observed after starting the 
machine was the line-delivery carriage. It went over about 
twice with a bang that would make one’s hair stand on end, 
and I began investigating. I found the small brass piece 
through which the piston rod works had worn about one- 
sixteenth of an inch, allowing all the air to pass out through it, 
and practically putting the air chamber out of commission. 
Temporarily, I put in a piece of leather, which worked all 
right. On taking off the air chamber, I discovered there was 
no washer there to limit the distance the carriage went to 
the right. I sent in a line and found the matrices were being 
carried too far by a sixteenth, so I proceeded to remedy that 
by putting the necessary washer on. My next trouble was 
with the ejector. Every once in a while it would shove a slug 
out on the floor. I tried adjusting it, and after adjusting it 
properly it continued to do the same thing, so I took out the 
block to see if anything was wrong with it, and found the 
pin that carries the cushion spring was missing. It had been 
broken off, so guess I will have to order a new block to remedy 
that trouble. The keyboard was not working properly, so I 
took it apart and washed it all up and oiled the cams, after 
which it worked all right.” 

Type MEASuREMENT.— H. A. W., Benton Harbor, Michi- 
gan, writes: “(1) Is machine composition measured by the 
letter m (lower-case), the em quad of the font, or by the 
point (standard type) system? (2) I have considerable 
manuscript written with indelible pencil on hard paper. I 
kicked, asking to have it typewritten, as it is hard to read on 
machine copyboard, but the manager says nine-tenths of 





REMEDY FOR HAtIr-LINEs.— A Springfield, Missouri, opera- 
tor writes: “I take the liberty to write to you in regard to a 
question to which I have given much thought and investiga- 
tion. It is in regard to ‘hair-lines,’ sometimes called ‘ whisk- 
ers, in matrices. I have read your book on ‘The Mechanism 
of the Linotype,’ and did not see a remedy outlined for this 
defect. Of course, I realize that if a machine were taken 
new and your instructions followed as laid down in the book, 
the question of ‘hair-lines’ would not arise. Hence that is 
probably the reason no remedy is given. But a case where a 
set of matrices have been mistreated by a predecessor is 
where the trouble comes in. I have used several remedies and 
have succeeded in keeping the ‘hairs’ from showing up in the 
publications; but when a galley proof is taken, some will be 
in evidence. Of course, if I were satisfied to leave well enough, 
as it were, alone, I would not bother about this defect as long 
as it did not show up in the publications, but I am not. I 
realize, I believe, fully, the cause of ‘hair-lines,’ but I am 
not sure I can ‘cure’ them after they have been mistreated 
and the ‘walls’ of the letters allowed to be crushed by metal 
accumulating on spacebands, and other neglect.” Answer— 
The subject of a cure for hair-lines is not taken up in the 
book “Mechanism of the Linotype,” as a thoroughly prac- 
tical remedy is not known: To some extent the evil can be 
modified by the application of a piece of hard soap at the 
casting point on the side of the spaceband. This eventually 
becomes transferred to the side walls of the matrices and 
fills up the depressions, which are the cause of the fin showing 
in the print. Some machinists place each matrix separately 
between solid strips and, holding them in the vise, with a 
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suitably shaped punch drive out the inwardly bent walls of the 
matrices. A method of depositing copper electrically to 
restore the broken-down walls of matrices has been tried, 
with more or less success. Prevention in this case is better 
than any cure. 

DEFINITIONS OF TECHNICAL TERMS.— Many operators are 
bothered by the technical terms employed in designating the 
various parts of the machine, and for their benefit the follow- 
ing definitions of ordinary mechanical terms are given: 

EscaPEMENT — A mechanical device, principally used in timepieces, 
for securing uniformity in rate of movement of the time-train. (See 
escapement verges of magazine.) 

Pinion — A toothed wheel driving or driven by a large cog-wheel. 
(See main driving pinion; also mold disk pinion; assembler star pinion.) 

Dower. — A pin or peg, usually cylindrical, for joining together two 
adjacent parts. (See dowel-pins in assembler, spaceband box, magazine 
bracket, cam-shaft bracket, etc.) 

PawLt — A hinged or pivoted piece, having a point, edge or hook made 
to engage with ratchet-teeth, as for driving a ratchet-wheel, or preventing 
reverse motion; a click, detent or ratchet. (See cam 10, automatic 
pawls, spaceband-box pawls, first elevator pawls, assembling elevator 
pawls, etc.) 

CLutcu — A power-transmitting device, operating by friction or inter- 
locking, for securing or breaking rotative continuity, as between two 
shafts or a pulley and a shaft. (See driving-shaft clutch (friction), dis- 
tributor clutch (friction), intermediate clutch (interlocking). 

Cam —A rotating piece, either non-circular or eccentric; used to 
convert rotary into reciprocating motion; often of irregular outline and 
giving motion that is irregular in direction, rate or time. (See first ele- 
vator cam, also line delivery and transfer cam, also keyboard cams.) 

Gear — The moving parts or appliances collectively that constitute 
some mechanical whole or set, linked, meshed or fitted together, and 
commonly serving by their interaction to transmit motion or change its 
rate or direction. Gear wheels or gears are named (1) from their shape 
or arrangement, as cam-gear (non-circular or eccentric), (2) miter-gear (a 
bevel-gear of forty-five degrees). (See main driving gear, also bevel- 
gear on intermediate clutch shaft; mold wheel, etc.) 

SecMent—A gear wheel, cam or pulley whose outline or efficient 
working surface is the segment of a circle. (See large and small mold- 
turning segments.) 

A SuccessruL Grapuate.— After four weeks’ instruction 
in the Inland Printer Technical School, the writer of the 
following letter took charge of a Linotype in a Texas town, 
and writes of his experience as follows: “Machine is 
running fine now. I located the trouble with the clutch slipping 
before I received your letter. It was caused by the screws 
that hold the leathers on not being screwed in quite far 
enough. When clutch was thrown in action they would pre- 
vent the leathers from pressing tight enough against the 
wheel to carry it over when pot was locking up. We had 
been experiencing some trouble with back squirts, hardly 
enough to bother much, but I decided to remedy it. I made 
the test and found the mouthpiece badly warped, so proceeded 
to fix it as taught in the school. Since then we have had no 
trouble. They have been running the machine since they have 
had it without the knife-wiper, and when IJ started to put it on 
the operator said it would not work, never would work and he 
did not think it was made to work. I put it on any way, and 
sure enough it would not work; caused more whiskers than 
when off. I looked at it and saw the wiper was not carried 
far enough down; just far enough to get all the trimmings 
accumulated at the bottom of the knife. I put on a new 
spring and it has now been working all right for three weeks. 
About the first of the month I will have the pleasure of 
setting up a brand-new machine and will take charge of it, 
both operating and the care of it. I have been working on 
the keyboard at nights and can easily set thirty-five hundred 
now; hope to reach the four thousand mark by the time the 
new machine gets here. Accept kindest regards and best 
wishes for the school.” 

Ejection oF Stucs.— A. J., operator-machinist, writes: 
*(1) When I have on a body larger than eight-point, or longer 
than twelve ems, the slug is delivered into pan in fine shape. 
When I change it to six-point, then the slug is sent to Jerusa- 
lem —out of pan and out of sight. I increased tension of 





spring in the ejector-blade holder, thinking to prevent ejector 
lever from falling forward when released from lug on cam. 
I notice the knife-block spring plate is open very wide on six- 
point, so that it exerts no pressure on slug after coming 
through knives. On eight-point and upward it exerts pres- 
sure. This, no doubt, is cause of slugs being sent all over 
room. I stick a piece of thick felt outside the spring plate, 
which causes slug to be delivered O. K. (2) Some time ago, 
slugs began to stick, machine stopping. Tried ordinary reme- 
dies without success. Decided left-hand trimming knife was 
dull; sent both to machine shop to be sharpened. Ruined 
left-hand knife (although I sent your book, describing method 
to be employed) and right-hand one as well, in my estimation, 
although the superintendent could not be persuaded of this. 
He ordered a new left-hand knife. I° had on a _ twenty- 
three-em slug when it arrived. Set it on this measure, and 
had a perfectly true slug, everything just right. Changed to 
thirteen ems, the same body, when lo, there was a hang-over 
on back end of slug. Changed back to twenty-three ems — 
everything O. K. Set left-hand knife to trim hang-over, but 
the slug stuck. This is certainly annoying. What do you 
suggest? When I change from ten-point to eight-point or 
less, the first slug seldom comes through, and when it does it 
looks like the blank slug which I enclose. If I use a piece of 
brass and pry open the knives, then the slug is almost sure 
to come through. It is a pica (Jumbo) machine. (3) Fora 
day or two past, after line is cast, the pot pulls away from 
mold disk very stiffly, causing driving clutch to stop for 
about half a second, just as though the mouthpiece were cold. 
I took care to see it was not, yet the slight halt is noticeable. 
Answer.—(1) You have detected the cause of the bad ejection 
of slugs and applied the usual remedy. If the knife block is 
removed, the pins in the spring plate, which are undoubtedly 
bent, can be straightened and restored to their normal condi- 
tion. (2) Worn locking pins or mold-disk bushings would 
account for the eccentric trimming of slugs—the mold disk 
being capable of movement while slug is being ejected. (3) 
As the plunger is being withdrawn from the well at the same 
time pot recedes, it is likely the plunger is dirty and causes 
the trouble. 

Linotype ApyjusTMENTS.— B. G. D., a Michigan Linotype 
operator, seeks information on the following points: “(1) 
What causes machine to rebound slightly on coming to stop? 
(2) How can I obviate the difficulty of ‘hang-over’ on slug? 
If I set the screw one hole different, the face of slug is too 
short; back to other hole, then a hang-over. (3) At times, 
on touching spaceband bar, the spaceband fails to respond; 
on examination, I find the base of band is in chute, but ear 
not quite released. (4) Enclosed sleeve of band broken. 
Have had three or four of these breaks within the last few 
months. Nothing sticks; only notification is when band 
sticks in chute. Pick it out, broken, and each time in same 
place. This is a rare occurrence, but it indicates something 
wrong. (5) The other day, on a line of matrices being 
shifted into the distributing box, the distributing apparatus 
slowed up considerably. This lasted about five minutes, and 
has not occurred since. If it became ‘regular,’ what is the 
remedy? (6) Why does keyboard cam fail at times to drop 
on to rubber roll when key is touched? (7) Why is it that 
some letters fail to respond unless used continuously? To 
illustrate: With the right-hand parenthesis — used only occa- 
sionally —it is necessary to touch key more than once in 
order to obtain it. When the matrix is used frequently it is 
obtained each time key is touched. Two or three others same 
way. (8) I find it necessary to use two springs on some reeds, 
in order to restore them to position. Visiting operators 
declared it unnecessary. When one of the springs is removed, 
reed fails to return, and, of course, matrix fails to respond. 
Lower-case e, t, a are the letters. The rubber rolls on that 
end are cut quite deep. How can I remedy? (9) Here is 














































an experience of recent date: nine-point lower-case t failed to 
respond. Took out keyboard cam; O. K.; reed returned to 
normal position all right; verge spring lowered pawl in 
magazine sufficient to permit of easy escapement of matrix; 
polished matrices; examined each one for burrs; cleaned 
magazine thoroughly; put twenty-one t’s in channel; yet on 
nineteen-em measure my proofs show three and four lines 
in galley where t decided to remain in magazine. What is 
there that I have failed to do?” Answer.—(1) If the machine 
rebounds when coming to a stop, the clutch pulley or clutch 
leathers are sticky or dirty, or the loose pulley is dry on the 
shaft. Another cause may be misadjustment of the stop 
levers. The adjusting screw between the two parts of the 
stop lever may not be set in far enough to cause the clutch to 
be thrown out of attion when the stopping pawl strikes the 
upper part of the stop lever. (2) If the screw adjustment 
will not correct slight indentation of face on slug, the end of 
the screw which rests against the vise jaw can be dressed off 
a trifle. (3) Very likely one spaceband pawl is a trifle 
shorter than the other, caused by unequal wear, and the short 
pawl does not raise the spaceband high enough to clear the 
hook on the inclined rail. (4) Breakage of spaceband ears 
is frequently caused by the pressure of the mold disk against 
the ears of spacebands when locking up before the cast. If 
back jaw of first elevator is bent, or the disk locks too 
tightly, spacebands will be broken. (5) If distributor friction 
clutch is greasy, the distributor will run slowly. The clutch 
must be taken off and all oil removed from faces of friction 
plates. (6) If the free end of the cam yoke is sticky, it will 
fail to drop when trigger is withdrawn by touching the key 
button. Remove cam yoke and clean it. (7) Cams little 
used will gather dirt and cause this trouble. (8) Keyrods 
failing to return to place indicate improper adjustment of 
magazine, keyboard or keyrod guides. One or all must be 
shifted until the keyrods are restored by the one spring 
attached to them. Doubling up of the springs causes undue 
pressure on the rubber rolls when the cam yoke elevates the 
keyrod, and causes rapid wear of the rubber. (9) The groove 
in the rubber roll would account for failure of matrix to 
respond, as the keyrod can not raise high enough to operate 
the escapement to its full stroke. A soft or spongy rubber 
roll will cause erratic delivery of matrices, as the cam sinks 
into the rubber when elevating the keyrod. The same thing 
will occur if keyrod springs are stiffened by shortening them. 

CoaL-oIL BurNER ADJUSTMENTS.— An _ operator-machinist 
in a North Dakota Linotype plants writes: “ We are using a 
coal-oil burner with a mercury governor. I thoroughly under- 
stand the gas governor, but the governor on the coal-oil 
burner gets me. How do you know when there is enough 
mercury in the governor? If there were too much mercury, 
would it rise and shut off the flow of coal oil and cause 
burner to go out? There is no glass in our governor. You 
can not test mercury by plunger to work on flame like gas, 
as it works on the oil. Where is the hole situated in governor 
where mercury regulates feed of oil? What is the object of 
valve in lower part of governor, called mercury valve? How 
should it be adjusted? What is the object of the screw in gov- 
ernor where feed-pipe first enters governor? In fact, I should 
be greatly obliged for a thorough explanation of this governor: 
how it works and how it should be adjusted. If proper 
quantity of mercury were in governor, and metal at right 
temperature, should it prevent oil from flowing any faster if 
pointer of needle-valve were opened wider? We are not 
using our governor at all, and I am regulating flow of oil 
entirely by pointer of needle-valve.” Answer—tTo fill the auto- 
matic oil regulator with mercury, remove the filling plug at 
the top of the governor and the adjusting stem which projects 
from the side of the automatic regulator, and pour mercury in 
at the top until it runs out at the latter opening. Replace 
stem and plug, screwing stem in but part way to allow for 
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future adjustment. To light the heater, let a small quantity of 
oil flow through the drip valve into the oil cup which holds the 
lighting ring, just enough oil to saturate the ring; then shut 
off. Raise the combustion chamber and light the ring. As soon 
as the flame begins to appear at the top of the heater, or shows 
blue through the small perforations below the combustion 
chamber, turn on a little more oil. Be careful to supply only 
enough oil to the heater to give a blue flame. Any more than 
the proper quantity will result in a white flame, sooty metal 
pot and poor heat. For an approximate figure for the rate of 
flow, 120 drops of oil per minute will do. When the flame is 
at its best, put a mark on the dial to indicate the correct posi- 
tion of the pointer. The valve should now remain untouched, 
and all regulating of the flame be done automatically by the 
mercury. To adjust the automatic oil regulator, when the 
metal has reached the proper temperature for casting, note if 
the oil supply to the burner has decreased. Count the drops 
per minute. If not, screw in the mercury adjusting stem 
until the mercury rises sufficiently to decrease the flow of oil 
through the drip valve. If the flow of oil does not decrease, 
add a little more mercury until the adjustment can be made. 
In future lightings of the heater, turn on enough oil to satu- 
rate the lighting ring as before described, and when the blue 
flame appears turn the pointer to the mark on the dial; the 
mercury will then regulate the heat. Fifteen or twenty drops 
of oil per minute to the heater will prevent the flame going 
entirely out. Should the oil not flow freely from the tank to 
the outlet, blow through the tube that protrudes through the 
top of tank. This may only be needed after the first filling, to 
expel the air from the pipes. Remove the heater from the 
machine every few weeks and clean out the oil cup and 
attached pipe. Wash clean the perforated cylinders that form 
the combustion chamber. When every part of the heater is 
clean, the best results are obtained. Keep the coal oil in 
clean cans and do not remove the filter from the tank in 
filling. This is important. See that no water gets into the 
oil. A very small quantity will extinguish the flame. If the 
flame is uneven, showing streaks of white, move the combus- 
tion chamber around by using the handle attached for that 
purpose. If this does not answer, tap the combustion chamber 
on the side; this will remove any particles which may adhere 
to it and which may cause the white flame. It is important 
that the heater be adjusted perfectly level; do this by means 
of the adjusting screws. The heater must not be more than 
half an inch below the bottom of the metal-pot jacket to give 
the best results. 


Tue Mergenthaler Linotype has been awarded the Grand 
Prize at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, in competition 
with other makes of typesetting machines. This was the first 
exhibition held in this country since 1893 in which all makes of 
typesetting machines were in competition, and the award to 
the Linotype is consequently of corresponding value to the 
makers of this machine. 


RECENT PATENTS ON TYPESETTING MACHINERY. 


Mold-dimensioning Mechanism.—J. S. Bancroft, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, assignor to Lanston Monotype Com- 
pany, same place. Filed January 30, 1904. Issued September 
20, 1904. No. 770,253. 

Measuring Mechanism for Perforating Machines.— Same 
to same. Filed January 30, 1904. Issued September 20, 1904. 
No. 770,254. 

Assembling Scale—E. T. Waters, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Filed April 5, 1904. Issued September 20, 1904. No. 770,341. 

Type Ejector— Jacques Mayer and Christian Albrecht, 
Berlin, Germany. Filed February 11, 1904. Issued Septen. ¢r 
20, 1904. No. 770,508. 

Multiple Magazine Linotype—P. C. Lawless, London, 
England. Filed December 21, 1903. Issued September 27, 
1904. Nos. 771,160, 771,161, 771,162. 
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BY DANIEL C. SHELLEY. 


Secretaries and members of local Typothetae and other 
organizations of employing printers are requested to send news 
of interest to employers for publication in this department. 
Matters concerning wage and labor disputes and settlements 
are especially desired. Contributions and news items may be 
addressed to Daniel C. Shelley, Secretary Chicago Typothetae, 
942 Monadnock building, Chicago, or to the Editor of The 
Inland Printer. 


TYPOTHET NOTES. 
Tue Seattle printers’ pricemaking organization, which was 
operated on lines similar to those pursued in Portland, Oregon, 
and Spokane and Tacoma, Washington, has gone to pieces. 


No MAN is better known in the printing industry in the 
trans-Mississippi country than Samuel Rees, president of the 
Rees Printing Company, of Omaha, Nebraska. He has been a 
successful and prominent factor in the business life of Omaha 
for more than a quarter of a century. Beginning in a small 











SAMUEL REES, 


President Rees Printing Company, Omaha, Nebraska. 


way with a small plant, he has forced his way to the front, 
and now controls one of the best equipped plants to be found 
Sam” Rees has 


“ 


in any city of similar size in the country. 


been a printer from boyhood. He is one of four brothers 
whose talents early in life found opportunities at the printer’s 
case, and each of the four is now successfully engaged in print- 
ing and publishing on his own account in as many Western 
cities. Samuel Rees was a delegate from Omaha to the first 
meeting of the United Typothetze of America in Chicago, in 
1887, and he has always taken a lively interest in every form 
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of organization that aims to better the condition of the master 
printers. There are few employers in the country who can 
boast of his thorough technical knowledge of printing, and 
few, either, whose judgment on cost problems is as valuable 
as his. 

THE notorious Franklin Union of pressfeeders is seeking 
recognition again from the Chicago Typothete. A committee 
has been appointed by the union with that purpose in view. 
There is not one chance in a million that the Franklin outfit 
will even get a hearing from the Typothete. 


PRINTED BookBINDERS’ Union, No. 8, of Chicago, which 
struck the Rand, McNally & Co. and the R. R. Donnelley & 
Sons Company binderies last spring to enforce a_ blanket 
closed-shop agreement, has declared the strike off and will 
permit their members to work in these plants under open- 
shop conditions. 

SuRVEYING the membership field for active, intelligent and 
earnest national executive committee members, the nominating 
committee of the St. Louis convention of the United Typoth- 
etze of America selected C. W. Lloyd, of Detroit, Michigan, as 
one of the Western members who would do all that the most 
exacting could expect of any man. Since he has been in office, 
Mr. Lloyd has proved the wisdom of his selection. His inter- 
est in the organization never lags. Education in pricemaking 


Cc. W. LLOYD, OF DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


Member Executive Commiitee, United Typothete of America. 


appeals to him, and he has been appointed one of the members 
of the United Typothete of America committee which will 
undertake to spread information concerning that problem of 
the printing business. Mr. Lloyd is the secretary and general 
manager of the R. L. Polk Printing Company, of Detroit, a 
house of considerable magnitude and high reputation for the 
production of the finest quality of printed matter. 

Tue Typothete of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is negotiating 
renewal of agreements with the printing-trade unions of that 
city. The agreements expire November 21, and it is believed 
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that the nine-hour day will prevail for another term. The 
Allied Printing Trades Council is handling the union end of 
the deal. 


Tue strike of the El Paso Typographical Union for the 
eight-hour day occurred September 1, as scheduled. The 
three daily newspapers of the city were involved for a few 
days, but they were compelled to settle with the union. The 
job plants, however, according to last reports, had little 
difficulty in finding a sufficient number of men to operate on 
the nine-hour basis. 


ALL the members of the executive committee of the United 
Typothete of America attended the meeting which was held in 
New York city September 15. Encouraging reports were 
received concerning the progress the reorganized United 
Typothete of America is making. Plans were discussed for 
an active propaganda in the interest of the organization. 
Financial assistance was voted to the El Paso Typothete in 
its fight against the eight-hour day strike. 


THE agreement between the New York Typographical 
Union and the New York Typothete expires January 1 next. 
Negotiations are in progress for a new agreement. It is 
understood that the union will demand the eight-hour day, 
and threatens to strike if it does not get it. If the New York 
union, with its six thousand members, more than one-eighth 
of the entire membership of the International Typographical 
Union, secures the eight-hour day one year in advance of the 
possible general printers’ strike to enforce the eight-hour day 
everywhere, the result can not fail to have a marked influence. 


THE price-cutting question is an all-absorbing one for the 
Baltimore printers just now, and a vigorous campaign of edu- 
cation along these lines is being started. John C. Hill, secre- 
tary of the Typothete of Baltimore, furnishes the following 
lines as his contribution to the campaign: 


THE PRINTER’S SOLILOQUY. 
[With apologies to Shakespeare and Chimmy Fadden.] 


To cut, or not to cut, that is the question. 
Whether ’tis better for the pocket 

To let the chap who knows not, 

And knows not that he knows not, 

Have the work at cut-throat price, or to 

Take up arms against this sea of troubles, 

And, by opposing tit for tat, end them? To cut — 
To slash — and by a slash to put the other cutter 
Out the running —’tis a consummation 

Devoutly to be wish’d. To cut — to slash — 

To slash — perchance myself to get it in the neck — 
Ay, there’s the rub; for when one starts 

To meet the other fellow’s price, ’tis like 

As not he’ll find he’s up against it 

Good and hard. 

To cut is not to end 

The heartache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That printers’ flesh is heir to. 

Nay, nay, Pauline; ’tis but the preface 

Of that business sleep of death, which will 

Ere long, make us shuffle off this mortal coil 

Of debt and mortgages which such a course engenders. 
*Tis well to get the price, the price 

The work is worth, and not be bullied 

Into printing it for what John So-and-So 

Will do it for. Methinks I’ll make the customer 
Believe my work is It, the only It worth having; 
And when his native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, 

And I have him on the string, almost, almost, 

T’'ll clinch the argument with specimens of good work 
Which can not be approach’d. 

So will I gather to myself much business — 
Enterprises of great pith and moment. 

Thus, cutting doth appear unseemly; and fit 
Only for the man who knows not what 

His work is worth, and who, ere lorg, 

By very stress of making odorous comparison 
3etwixt bankbook and stubs o’ checks, 

Will make his exit for that undiscovered country 
From whose bourn no traveler returns. 
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CONSTANT INCREASE IN THE DEMAND FOR PRINTING-HOUSE 
PRODUCTS. 

Short periods of business depression may give a temporary 
check to the. development and growth of the printing industry, 
but nothing that can be imagined will ever occur to serve 
as a permanent halt to the expansion of the art that serves and 
preserves all arts. It has set a swift pace for every industry, 
is exceeded by none in influence and power, and surpassed by 
very few in magnitude. Statistics may prove that it is an 
overcrowded business, but one can take figures and prove 
that many other businesses and professions are overcrowded. 
There is room at the top in the printing business, just as there 
are places in the front rows of other pursuits for men who 
have brains, push, energy, intelligence, tact and progressive 
ideas that they know how to put into practical use. Filled as 
the field may seem to be with time-annihilating, money-making 
and labor-saving printing appliances and devices, there is still 
an immeasurable area of room to cover by inventive brain 
and cunning hand. Fast as thought and word and idea are 
transferred to paper and put into the hands of the people 
to-day, it is no flighty prediction to say that the coming thirty 
years will see as great a revolution in the methods of doing 
these things as has occurred during the past thirty yeafs. 

Not long ago a party of men who dig their daily bread in 
the garden of printing endeavor, stretched their legs under the 
same mahogany board at their noonday luncheon. One of the 
party was a man whose hair has been whitened by years, not- 
withstanding for forty years past he has sold as much news 
black and book black and job black as any of the fellows who 
passed out imported perfectos to pressroom foremen. As 
was to be expected, the luncheon conversation had all the 
flavor of “shop,” and there were those around the board who 
expressed the belief that the printing business had reached its 
limit, and little if any progress or development could be 
expected in the future. The chief dissenter from this view 
of things was the ink salesman, who told that more than thirty 
years ago he had sold news ink that was dipped from the 
barrel and poured into the fountains of the ponderous ten- 
cylinder presses that antedated the fast-printing web per- 
fecting presses of to-day, and he believed that more than one 
of the younger men around the table would live to see presses 
in newspaper and book and job rooms that would outstrip in 
speed and perfection of work the present modern printing- 
presses. 

Nor was the bluff old ink salesman the only man of the 
party who could hark back to days when not a daily news- 
paper in the country was printed from curved stereotype plates 
on web perfecting presses. One told that the first work he 
performed in a printing-office was to rub and polish the brass 
form beds of the big turtle backs on which the pages of the 
big dailies of thirty and more years ago were made up. And 
how oily and dirty and slimy type and column rules were 
when the forms came back from the great six, eight and ten 
cylinder presses. These great printing machines, wonderful 
and ponderous in their day, have long since gone to the junk 
heap, but when their successor, the web perfecting press, was 
first introduced, there were many in the craft who believed 
that there was a limited field for them. It was predicted that 
there were not more than twenty-five or thirty newspapers in 
the country that had circulations great enough to justify the 
purchase of one of the fast machines, and that when these 
offices were equipped the sales of the rotary press would cease. 
This prediction would have come true if the American people 
were less progressive. The web press lessened the cost of 
producing daily newspapers and thus created a demand for 
itself, just as every cost-lessening device creates a field for its 
sale. As the cost of producing public prints was decreased, 
more people became subscribers for them, and thus was 
developed an increasing demand for the cost-lessening presses. 
Beginning with one or two in the large daily offices, the web 
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press has covered the country until it would be hard to find an 
office of any pretensions printing a daily newspaper that is 
without some one of the makes of these marvelous machines. 
Early in the period of their manufacture it was seen that they 
could be adapted to the higher grades of work demanded in 
the book and job pressrooms, and progressive competitive 
printers were quick to realize that as cost-lessening had 
created a greater demand for newspapers, logically cost-les- 
sening would create a greater demand for the product of ‘the 
competitive printer. Hence, into many of the big competitive 
pressrooms of the country went the fast rotaries, on which 
are printed catalogues, publications and high-class magazines 
at much less expense than was possible under old conditions. 
Instead of the sale of the web perfecting press being limited 
to twenty-five or thirty, as was predicted when it was intro- 
duced, its initial and developed economies have created a 
demand for it that at this late day in its use has put the 
factories behind orders in making it. The bluff old ink sales- 
man said that even he might live to see the day when the 
present-day rotary 

would keep company 

in the junk heap with 

the six, eight and ten 2 

cylinder machines, : 
sent there by some- 
thing greater in cost- 
lessening qualities 
that would come from 
the brain and hands of 
inventive genius. 

The story of the 
present-day wonders 
in machines that set 
type is a repetition of 
the story of the web 
press and the curved 
stereotype plate. There 
were few ten or 
twelve years ago who 
could be made to be- 
lieve that the typeset- 
ting machines would 
be put into the gen- 
eral use of the pres- 
ent. There were 
predictions then of a limited sale, but those predictions 
have gone awry. It is said that some of the investors 
in the capital stock of the companies that are owners of suc- 
cessful typesetting machines planned to limit their sale to a 
few publishers and printers in the principal cities, and thus 
create a monopoly of their use, a proceeding that would have 
been in conflict with all previous history of the development 
of the printing business. But wiser business counsel prevailed, 
purchase of typesetting machines was free to all who wanted 
to buy, and thus, through lessened cost of production, was 
created an increased demand for printing, speed of production 
being, of course, a factor in creating an increased demand. 
Even though the present-day typesetting machines are marvels, 
who is there that surveys the field of the printing industry 
through keen business eyes who does not believe that the 
years to come will bring forth a machine that will be a better 
machine—so much better that it will find purchasers and 
create business for itself. 

The autoplate is a stereotyping marvel that has been per- 
fected and put on sale within the past few years. It is a 
time-saving and cost-lessening machine, applicable particularly 
to daily newspaper offices. There are those who see but a 
limited sale for the autoplate, because, they say, there are few 
newspapers whose circulation conditions require the machine. 
But the autoplate, like the rotary press and the typesetting 
machine, will compel its introduction into newspaper offices 
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because it will compensate for its cost by reason of its busi- 
ness-increasing ability. 

Charles Knight, in his biography of William Caxton, the 
first English printer, devotes a chapter to an account of the 
first meeting of Caxton’s workmen immediately following the 
death and burial of their master. This chapel meeting was 
held more than four centuries ago, and Knight’s narrative of 
that gathering, somewhat fanciful it must be admitted, shows 
that the first printers — some of them at least — were doubtful 
whether there would ever be an enlarged market for their 
product. Wynkyn de Worde was Caxton’s chief workman and 
the father of the chapel. His fellow workmen were Richard 
Pynson, Machlinia and Lettou. 

“ Wynkyn,” said Richard Pynson, “who is to carry on the 
work?” 

“°T am ready,” said Wynkyn. 

Predictions of failure, lack of market, oversupply of books, 
inability to meet foreign competition, and other dire fore- 
bodings came from Machlinia, Lettou and Pynson, but de 

Worde combated all 
of them with an opti- 
mism born of confi- 
dence in the future 
§ of the printer’s field 
of usefulness. 

“T can not see, 
said Machlinia, “ how 
we can venture upon 
more presses in Lon- 
don. Here are two. 
They have worked 
well since the day 
they were shipped at 
Cologne. Here are 
five good fonts of 
type, as much as a 
thousand weight — 
great primer, double 
pica, pica—a_ large 
and small face — and 
long: primer. They 
have well worked. 
They are pretty nigh 
worn-out. What man 
would risk such an 
adventure, after our good old master? He was a favorite in 
court and in cloister. He was well patronized. Who is to 
patronize us?” 

Stout-hearted Wynkyn de Worde had to fight against a 
force of opposition, but he won the day, and Pynson, Lettou 
and Machlinia, convinced that the printer’s field of endeavor 
was unlimited, agreed to assist de Worde in the conduct of 
Caxton’s business. In reply to Machlinia’s question, “ Who is 
to patronize us?” Wynkyn said: 

“The people, I tell you. The babe in the cradle wants an 
Absey-book; the maid at the distaff wants a ballad; the priest 
wants his Pie; the young lover wants a romance of chivalry 
to read to his mistress; the lawyer wants his statutes; the 
scholar wants his Cicero and Virgil. They will all want more 
the more they are supplied. How many in England have a 
book at all, think you? Let us make books cheaper by printing 
more of them at once. , 

“Books make readers. Do you remember how timidly our 
bold master went-on before he was safe in his sell? Do you 
forget how he asked this lord to take a copy, and that knight 
to give him something in fee; how he bargained for his sum- 
mer venison and his winter venison, as an encouragement to 
his ventures? But he found a larger market than he ever 
counted upon, and so shall we all. Go ye forth, my brave 
fellows. Stay not to work for me, if you can work better for 
yourselves. I fear no rivals. 


” 
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“Have we any books in our stores? Could we ever print 
books fast enough? Art there not readers rising up on all 
sides? Do we depend upon the court? The mercers and the 
drapers, the grocers and the spicers of the city crowd here for 
our books. The rude uplandish men even take our books; 
they that our good master vilipended. The tapsters and 
taverners have our books. The whole countryside cries out 
for our ballads and our Robin Hood stories; and, to say the 
truth, the citizen’s wife is as much taken with our King 
Arthurs and King Blanchardines as the most noble knight 
that Master Caxton ever desired to look upon in his green 
days of jousts in Burgundy. So fill the case.” 

Wynkyn de Worde had faith in the future of the printing 
business, and his faith was not misplaced. He foresaw a 
market that would grow and grow. Pynson, Macklinia and 
Lettou have their counterparts to-day, but they are as much 
mistaken concerning the possibilities of the craft as were these 
printers of old. Just as primitive presses were pushed out of 
the running by the marvelous machines of the present, so will 
the marvels of to-day be sent to the machinery morgue by 
still more marvelous cost-lessening and labor-saving printing 
appliances. If Wynkyn de Worde were on earth again, and 
the question was put to him, “ Who is to take the product of 
these labor-saving and cost-lessening machines?” his answer 
would be, “ The people, I tell you.” 

ACTUAL SCARCITY OF CAPABLE PRINTING-PLANT MANAGERS. 

Competent, all-round printing-office managers are hard to 
secure. Try to get one and see how difficult it is to engage 
just the kind of man you want. All the good ones are 
employed, and they are so well satisfied with their present 
situations that they do not want to make a change. Some 
competent men are waiting for something to turn up; they 
are unemployed, but they are out of work because they have 
faults that are so serious as to overshadow their technical 
knowledge and ability. 

The following is a sample of the good positions waiting for 
the right man. It is a copy of a letter sent to the secretary of 
the Chicago Typothete, and came from a large plant in a fair- 
sized Western city: 

Dear Sir,— Our manager is about to go into business for himself. 
We want a first-class man who has had experience in an engraving plant, 
and one who can estimate on both cuts and all kinds of printing. To 
such a man we can pay a good salary, with also a bright future. If you 
know of such a person, kindly get us in communication with him. 

Obviously the position calls for a man who has had all- 
round experience in the printing business. He should know 
engraving, its processes, methods and costs. His experience 
in blank-book binding and ruling should be of such character 
as to equip him to figure on almost any kind of job a customer 
should desire. Then, he should also have a thorough knowl- 
edge of the cost of composition, presswork, paper and pam- 
phlet binding — indeed, he should be a living encyclopedia of 
printing-plant knowledge. 

Such men are not made in the big cities. They are the 
product of the medium-sized commercial centers, where they 
have grown up in plants which do a little of everything, 
because the printing-house of the medium-sized city can not 
find enough business in any special line to justify giving exclu- 
sive attention to that line. On the other hand, the large plants 
in the large cities do not run on general work. They are 
great catalogue printers, great publication printers, or great 
manufacturers of blank books. It is best for profit-making 
that they confine themselves to some particular line. Hence 
these plants require as managers and lieutenants men who are 
specially trained for the special line of work the house is 
doing. It would be hard to find in the executive forces of 
any of these large city plants a man who would fill the require- 
ments demanded in a manager of the medium-sized city plant 
whose letter is quoted. 

There is little doubt that the failure to get the right kind 
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of men to manage their plants is the fault of the owners of 
the medium-sized city plants themselves. The material is 
right in their own workrooms; and all that material is waiting 
for is the opportunity to show ability. There is no getting 
away from the fact that the average boy who learns a printing 
trade can see nothing ahead of him but the minimum union 
scale and membership in the union of his trade. He becomes 
a printer, pressman or bookbinder without any knowledge 
whatever of how his employer is enabled to pay him his daily 
wage and make the plant earn in addition the items of rent, 
taxes, insurance, depreciation, dead charges and profit. If 
more of this knowledge was placed at the command of the 
apprentices, there would be a wide field from which to select 
competent managers, estimators and solicitors. 

The advertising manager of a large mail-order house — 
and he is also the manager of the large private printing-plant 
operated in connection with the house —told the writer less 
than a month ago that they were gradually reducing in every 
department of the business their large forces of girl and 
women employes and replacing them with boys and young 
men. As their business is growing at a tremendous rate, they 
are in constant need of young men for better and more 
responsible positions — places which women and girls are not 
capable of filling. The house realizes that it must make these 
men, and the only way to make them is to keep its own school 
in operation, from which it can select for advancement the most 
apt and the most promising students. There are opportunities 
ahead of the boy who begins at the bottom in a house like that. 
The same kind of opportunities ought to be held out to the 
boy who begins at the bottom in printing plants. If they were, 
more boys would strive to fit themselves for foremen, super- 
intendents and managers, and fewer of them would limit their 
goal to union membership and the minimum scale. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


POETS AND HUMORISTS OF THE AMERICAN 
PRESS. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF E. J. APPLETON. 


T the request of THe INLAND Printer, the following 
A somewhat disconnected facts concerning my uneventful 
career have been written, as a sort of warning to others. 

There is only one thing about this sketch for which I desire 
credit: that is, it is written in the first person. Had I written 
it in the third, I could have said a lot of nice things about 
myself, and no one but the editor would have been the wiser. 

Charleston, West Virginia, was the place in which I made 
my entrance on the stage, in the year 1872. My parents did 
not discover for some time that I possessed any inclination 
toward writing humor of the salable kind, and some editors 
are still in doubt about the matter. As for the city of my birth, 
it has not fully awakened to the honor I did it. No monu- 
ment marks that hallowed spot, although periodical trips are 
made there, to discover if anything of the sort has been done 
to surprise me. 

Just when printing-ink stained my fingers for the first 
time I do not know, but when my father invested in a large 
plantation in Monroe county, that State, and allowed me to 
accompany my parents there, I began to write things, set 
them up in type and print them. The Salt Sulphur Springs 
Fun was my first periodical venture, and consisted of a 5 by 8 
sheet, printed on one side, with made-over jests and jingles 
as the text. Seven years I conducted a personally managed 
school of printing, with myself as the only pupil, during which 
time my infatuation for the drop of ink that makes millions 
think grew and waxed strong. At eighteen I returned to 
Charleston and went to work on a daily paper, where the 
opportunity was given me to do everything from reporting 
real estate transfers to writing editorials and directing the 
make-up at 4 o’clock every morning. At eighteen I was city 
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editor, chief reporter and night editor of the paper. I live in 
hopes, now, of some day knowing as much as I thought I knew 
then. The following year I went back to Monroe county 
and began regular attacks upon unsuspecting. editors with 
jokes, verses and stories. Success, while shy at first, finally 
gave me a profile view of her fascinating face, and for a year 
I materially aided Uncle Sam through the Postoffice Depart- 
ment. During this time I varied the monotony of joke-making 
by writing short stories for magazines and syndicates, and 
have to my credit—or discredit, if you take it from those 
who have read them — something like one hundred published 
stories. At this stage in my career I wrote a story for the 
New England Magazine, called “ The Man Who Lived a Plot,” 
which caused Mr. Robert Barr, then managing editor of the 
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London edition of the Detroit Free Press, to write a two- 
column editorial. My story, although published six months 
before “ Trilby ” began to run as a serial, was practically the 
same as that famous novel in plot and action. It was a literary 
eoincidence which Mr. Barr thought rather remarkable, and 
he said so. But with the plot itself, the similarity ends. I got 
$15 for my story; Du Maurier received a trifle more for his. 

Ten years ago I came to Cincinnati and did the wisest thing 
I have ever done— got married. Securing a position on the 
Tribune on the strength of my nerve, my advent into Cin- 
cinnati journalism was unheralded by any flare of trumpets. 
Going to the managing editor I asked for a job. He stood 
oyer me grimly, while I wrote a dozen jokes for him. They 
were so bad that he immediately engaged me and put me to 
work on a regular route where I would not have time to do 
anything in the humorous line. 

When the Tribune consolidated with the Commercial 
Gaselte, I was retained,: principally because I do not take up 
much room, and remained there as reporter, literary editor, 
assistant Sunday editor, Sunday editor and special writer, in 
turn, until a year ago, when I resigned and went with the 
Times-Star. My department of verse and worse, called “ The 
Ginger Jar,” acquired enough of a reputation to make the 
first-named paper continue it after its originator had gone with 
another journal, and for awhile Cincinnati was treated to two 


departments daily, under the same caption. Notwithstanding 
this, the city has apparently suffered no ill effects, and when I 
resigned from the Times-Star to manage the advertising 
department of Rheinstrom Brothers, neither paper failed. 

While it would be nice to do so, I can not lay claim to any 
personal credit for seeing the brighter side of life and helping 
others to do it. It is simply a case of heredity and homelike 
encouragement. My great grandfather, John Appleton, born 
just one hundred years before me, was known in his native 
State, Massachusetts, as a wit. He wrote many pamphlets in 
which humor predominated, published a small periodical, and 
was known as “ Jack Appleton.” The present bearer of the 
name, feeling that his grandfather left much unwritten along 
this line, has simply endeavored to continue the work. People 
who have read my jokes steadily say I have been eminently 
successful; that many of them read as if written fully that 
long ago. 

In this connection, the fastest work I ever did was one 
evening just before quitting labor for the day. 

“You haven’t written the ‘Ginger Jar’,” said my assistant. 
It was then eleven minutes to 6. I sat down to the type- 
writer — composing with a pen or pencil is impossible to me 
now — and turned out a “poem” and ten jokes in just eleven 
minutes. ‘ 

When I read them the next morning in print, I wondered 
why they took me that long. 

My first and only offense in the musical line was composing 
the melody for one of Mr. James Whitcomb Riley’s poems, 
“Little Orphant Annie.” I point with pride to the fact that 
he still remains friendly to me, although the song has been 
on the market for several years, and the last time I saw him 
he said he had heard it sung by a college-boy quartette. This 
incident shows what a truly great and forgiving man Riley is. 

Up to date I have not taken to lecturing, for which the 
public is doubtless duly appreciative. Several people have 
gone so far as to say they would buy tickets and go to hear 
me, if I ever did. Two things stand in the way of this, how- 
ever; one is, I have nothing to lecture about that other people 
do not already know; and the other, that I never remember 
anything I have written two minutes after it is on paper. 
Otherwise, I am well equipped; I own a dress suit, and am 
fond of drinking water at frequent intervals. 

Lastly, I believe in the General Goodness of Mankind; 
that by being cheerful and helping others to see the amusing 
things in life we are playing our part in the Scheme of 
Things to the best of our ability; and that the humblest 
worker in the realm of cheerfulness will find his reward in 
the hereafter, if he does not allow himself to forget that 
“there are others.” 





THE COMMON EAILING. 


I have reluctantly observed that the majority of young 
card holders have a decided tendency toward Rooseveltism — 
i. e., a “swelled head ”— upon getting their cards. They, with 
a few exceptions, imagine that the mere possession of a union 
card makes of them Ar printers. They know it all, are not 
open to receive information or advice, even go so far as to 
make suggestions to and criticize the work of men who have 
spent half a lifetime at the case. In’most cases a few years 
serves to bring them back to earth again, until which time they 
are obnoxiously disgusting— Correspondent in New York 
Unionist. 





ENLIGHTENED AND INTERESTED. 

Since I have been a reader of THE INLAND PRINTER I have 
been enlightened and have felt doubly interested in my work. 
You may be assured that I will be a regular subscriber by 
January 1, when the present term of my subscription to: 
another printing-trades journal will have expired—Eugene 
A. Lamothe, Marlboro, Oklahoma. 
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BY WM. J. KELLY. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PRINTING.— See Process Engraving. 


PressworK.— By William J. Kelly. A manual of practice for print- 
ing-pressmen and pressroom apprentices. New enlarged edition. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

Tue Harmonizer.— By John F. Earhart, author of ‘‘ The Color 
Printer.”” A book of great value to any printer who prints on tinted or 
colored stock. Cloth, $3.50. 

Tympan Gauce SquareE.— A handy device for instantly setting the 
gauge pins on a job press. Saves time and trouble. Made of trans- 
parent celluloid. Postpaid, 25 cents. 

Tue THeEory oF Overtays.— By C. H. Cochrane. A practical treat- 
ise on the correct method of making ready half-tone cuts and forms of 
any kind for cylinder presses. Revised edition, 25 cents. 

Overtay Knire.— Flexible, with a keen edge, enabling the operator 
to divide a thin sheet of paper very delicately. Blade runs full length 
of handle, which can be cut away as knife is used. 25 cents. 

Practicat GuipE To Emsossinc.— By James P. Burbank. Contains 
instructions for embossing by the various methods applicable to ordinary 
job presses, and much information not hitherto accessible. $1. 

A 


A ConcisE MANUAL OF PLATEN PrEssworK.— By F. W. Thomas. 
thoroughly practical treatise covering all the details of platen presswork, 
for the novice as well as the experienced pressman. All the troubles 
met in practice and the way to overcome them are clearly explained. 32 


pages. Price, 25 cents. 

Waat 1s MEant sy “ DupLex Inxs” ?—W. F. A., of New 
Orleans, Louisiana, says: “I have read somewhere about 
‘duplex inks.’ Will you tell me what kind of inks these 
are, and what is their purpose?” Answer.— Duplex inks are 
of modern introduction; with one printing effects may be 
produced which have the semblance of two printings, or, 
at least, two different shades of color—the strong portions 
of an illustration showing. the actual color of the ink, while 
the high lights illusively appear in another tone. 

SUITABILITY OF Brown Inx.—A. M., of Savannah, Georgia, 
asks this question: “ What colors, other than black, are most 
suited to the general range of tints and colors used by paper- 
makers in such grades of paper stock as are in common use by 
the business public — covering, writing and magazine papers? ” 
Answer.— Brown, with its many shades of color, is about the 
most harmonious of printing inks for different colors and 
shades of colored paper stock. It can be selected with safety 
for nearly any combination, when employed for two colors — 
the brown to be printed on the colored stock, of course. 

An Ink Erapicator— W. E. G., of Camden, Arkansas, 
writes: “As I am a close student of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
and am now right up against it, I take the liberty of asking 
you for assistance. I have an order for several thousand 
postal cards, and my customer has the cards, but the wrong 
form has been printed thereon. Where can I find an ink 
eradicator? In ‘Pressroom’ of July issue I find something 
on the subject, but not what I want. In this, as in_ other 
matters, I look to THe INLAND PRINTER for help.” Answer.— 
The postal authorities have a severe law regarding erasures 
on postal cards. Your safest and best plan is to get a solid 
tint-plate made of metal or leather, which will cover the entire 
printed matter. Put the plate on the press and make it ready 
in the usual way, and then, with either gold or aluminum 
ink, print over the original printed matter on the postals; 
after the metallic ink has dried, print on the same the new 
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matter your customer desires to have appear. This will make 
a neat and much more attractive job. 

INKS AND BRONZE S1zE DryING ON PreEsses.—C. F. O., of 
Watertown, Wisconsin, says: “I am compelled to write you 
for information in regard to bronze size and inks of all kinds 
drying on the presses after same have run about an hour. 
The amount of things I have tried and put into the inks are 
too numerous to mention. Would rollers that had too much 
suction cause a friction when: they run over the ink disk and 
cause the inks and bronze size to dry? This is something I 
have had trouble with all summer out here, for it has been 
rather dry. We use a good grade of ink for all work.” 
Answer.— Printing-inks are usually made up with medium 
dryers, unless when ordered for quick-drying purposes. 
Bronze size has more than the usual quantity of drier, 
because it must dry under a metallic covering of bronze 
powder and be efficient in holding on the powder; therefore, 
it should not be permitted to stand long on the press or 
rollers when the press has ceased operation. When a stop- 
page of an hour occurs while using gold size, all the rollers 
and press disk should be washed up clean and started up 
again with fresh sizing. A few drops of glycerin shaken on 
the press disk and well distributed on the rollers will prevent 
too rapid drying; but care should be taken that too much is 
not mixed up in the ink when beginning to run off a job on 
hard stock, such as writing paper, etc., as it is a very slow 
drier, and apt to offset when straightening up for packing or 
printing on the reverse side. 


Wronc Grade oF Brack Inx.—A. C., of Providence, 
Rhode Island, has sent a specimen of black printing on a 
one-side coated blotter stock. Three large solid panels show- 
ing white letters run across a form of three blotter designs. 
He writes: “You will please find a sample of my printing on 
coated blotter. In sending you this specimen, I wish to ask 
you if you know of any remedy for the ‘picking,’ which in 
my opinion is bad. I have tried everything I ever heard of, 
such as reducing the ink with vaselin, boiled oil, lubricating 
oil and kerosene; also heavy impression, light impression, a 
barrel of ink and almost no ink. I get the best results with 
ink reduced with kerosene and lots of it; but then the result 
is not satisfactory. Would you say it is faulty make-ready? 
The job was run on a Io by 15 jobber with two rollers and 
equipped with a fountain. There were fifteen thousand 
impressions. You will notice that the one on the head of the 
form is fairly good; the middle one bad, and the one at the 
bottom worse.” Answer—There does not seem to be any 
practical reason why your job should not have turned out 
all right, except in the grade of ink used by you, for the 
coated surface is splendid in every way, as well as firm on the 
stock. Inkmakers have always in readiness a special soft ink 
for coated surfaces, which works freely, without unnecessary 
“pull,” and of deep color. Such a grade of black should have 
been used on the job. By attempting to “doctor up” the ink 
employed, you have simply spoiled it; for its color has been 
reduced as well as its working qualities. Indeed, the ink may 
easily be rubbed off the paper, if wet, by one’s fingers. This 
shows lack of judgment in handling ink. In printing an 
expensive stock, care should be exercised so that proper ink 
will be on hand for the presswork. Judging from the 
splendid quality of the coated surface of the stock, almost 
any free-working ink could have been used, provided the 
printing was done at a medium slow rate, and at least three 
rollers used to lay on the ink on the form. 


THREE-COLOR Print.— O. M., of Victoria, British Columbia, 
has sent a specimen of his first attempt at three-color press- 
work, regarding which he writes: “I have mailed you a 
sample of three-color half-tone printing — Indians in a canoe, 
with Mount Rainier in the background. This is my first 
attempt, and I would like your criticism. The job was done 
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on a Colt’s armory press that has been in operation for eight- 
een years with very severe work. You will notice in the left- 
hand top corner a slur which I could not overcome. The 
packing was tight, the impression gibs were packed so that 
there was no chance of loose play, and the sheet was held to 
the platen by frisket fingers. Will you kindly give me your 
valuable advice?” Answer— Your first attempt deserves 
commendation; not because the result is faultless, but because 
it is above the average of first trials. However, there is con- 
siderable that an older worker can find fault with, such as the 
coloring, for instance; then, there is a lack of detail, essential 
to all illustrations, which robs the picture of clearness and 
comprehensiveness. Your picture subject reflects a warm sun- 
set, which, had you been able by experience in color printing 
to carry out intelligently, would have turned out far more 
interesting to the eye. As it is, the colors are simply lapped 
one over the other, in a mechanical way, leaving only here 
and there on the picture a few relief spots to tell of light and 
shadow and perspective. Intelligent overlaying and make- 
ready of the different color-plates would have overcome much 
of the defects of your first attempt. There is an over- 
abundance of yellow in the horizon back of the mountain. 
This should have been much more delicate; to make it so, 
the impression should have been made lighter on the yellow 
on that portion, by cutting away one sheet of the make-ready. 
By doing as suggested, a clearer sky-line would have been 
possible, besides harmonizing the red. The landscape portion of 
the view should have been brought out stronger, and it would 
then have helped the water scene by making it appear clearer 
and lighter. In neglecting the artistic detail of the specimen, 
you have produced a very flat picture. Regarding the slight 
slur mentioned, but which is barely perceptible, it is possible 
that the impression screw on the bottom left side of the 
platen is a trifle lower than the others. 


Wuite Ink on Dark Stocx.— F. A., of Toronto, Canada, 
writes: “I have constant difficulty when printing with white 
ink on dark stock to make white ink look like white. Usually 
it looks like a greasy gray, and, do what I will, I can not 
make it look otherwise, unless I run the work through a 
second time after the first printing has dried. Is there a 
way, or is there anything that I can add to white ink by which 
I can improve the color when worked but once? I ask this 
question with a view to economy in presswork. I have seen 
very nice white on book cases, but suppose that such a bright 
white can not be produced on the printing-press by one 
impression.” Answer.—Too many failures to get a fairly 
bright white on dark stock occur because the right kind of 
white ink is not used on the special color of the stock selected 
for the job. Good white should be stiff and “excessively ” 
full of color —that is, it should distribute quite easily and 
cover the form freely without filling up the weaker portions 
of the form. Now, it should be said that most inkmakers 
impart fullness of color with, perhaps, too strong a varnish 
for the general pressman, or the pressman is not familiar 
with the strong varnish essential to light, pale colors. When 
this is the case, the first thing an inexperienced pressman 
does is to “dose” the ink with a thinning varnish; indeed, 
some add a little of “any old oil” to reduce it to an easy 
working consistency. Of course, the result is failure. In any 
event, do not reduce the ink below the standard established by 
the inkmaker, if that can be avoided. To print white suc- 
cessfully, you must be prepared to use much patience and a 
well-seasoned and responsive set of form rollers. As already 
mentioned, a full-bodied, stiff, white ink is preferable to any 
other grade of white. When this has not been furnished, 
add to the ink as much Irish magnesia as the varnish in the 
ink will carry. Irish magnesia is put up in block form, and 
must be rolled out to a powder before being added to the 
white ink. The added magnesia will make the ink stiffer than 
usual, but this need not alarm you about its working and 
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covering qualities, as a large degree of color-body is what is 
needed. Distribute thoroughly the first inking up before 
rolling the form; after that add ink moderately and carry 
just as much as the form will permit without filling up any 
portion of it. 

PLATEN PressworK.—G. P. C., of Windsor, Vermont, 
writes: “Under Pressroom Department I would iike you to 
tell me the reason of and remedy for the enclosed poorly 
printed envelope flap. Ever since I have been in the printing 
business, my efforts to get a good, clean impression of small 
forms of one or two lines have been unsatisfactory. Taking 
this sample, for instance, how poorly the ink covers the let- 
ters— gray in spots and dark in others. The ink used is 
milori blue, and cost $3 a pound; the rollers are new and in 
first-class shape, well seasoned, etc. The press (8 by 12) is 
comparatively new, being in use only about four years. I 
have tried many things to remedy the defect. The disk and 
rollers are washed clean — not a particle of oil on them; the 
ink is thoroughly distributed, and the rollers pass lightly 
over the form. Sometimes I thought the rollers were a little 
large, and have built up the bearers a trifle, so that they would 
merely kiss the surface of the letters. Have tried both hard 
and soft tympans, taking care to stretch them smoothly and 
tightly over the platen. The grippers, aided by two rubber 
bands from each, above and below type, pull the envelope 
away instantly after each impression, as well as hold it 
firmly and smoothly for the impression. All this and more 
has been done, but of no avail.” Answer—Your sample 
shows passably good printing, notwithstanding your fault- 
finding, and that the blue ink used is on a linen stock — not 
the kindest article of paper for blue printing-ink when run 
off from type on a job printing-press. An examination of 
your blue ink suggests that too “long” a varnish has been 
employed in its makeup. To soften and cut down the tacki- 
ness of long varnishes, particularly in colored inks, a few 
drops of clear castor oil may be used advantageously; this 
should be thoroughly mixed with the color. A_ slightly 
stronger impression than appears on your sample would also 
have helped to secure a sharper and more solid print. What 
you say about building up the bearers is correct, although 
you do not say what bearers—press or roller bearers, or 
trunnions. Roller bearers, locked up in the chase with the 
form, are what should be employed to have the form rollers 
deposit the ink on the form smoothly. Such precautions can 
not but render the ink covering the form all that can be 
desired; indeed, failure is never known in this regard, pro- 
vided the composition rollers were of right circumference and 
in good working condition. Roller bearers support the rollers 
in their down and up travel over the face of the form, and 
prevent sudden and abrupt contact with the edges of the 
type in the form. It is abruptness of contact that causes the 
ink to be laid on in spots on such faces of type as gothics, 
ionics, antiques or bold-faces —light-faced type seldom; but 
these wil! show raggedness on the rims. Get all the rollers 
to lightly touch the face of all light forms, and have “ short- 
grain” and full-color ink for same, and you will likely secure 
the sharpest and most perfect presswork. The press should 
not be run at a high speed on forms of one to three lines, 
especially if the rollers are disposed to develop too much 
suction or jump in their sockets while running over the form. 

FELT oR Rupsper BLANKET?— W. H. C., of Norwich, New 
York, sends the following inquiry: “ Will you please inform 
us whether you regard a felt or rubber blanket as preferable 
for use on a two-revolution press for ordinary newspaper and 
posterwork where hard packing is not practicable. There 
seems to be considerable difference of opinion among printers 
on this point, and especially as to which style of blanket is 
most wearing on type.” Answer.— One is almost as good as 
the other for the purpose stated, but a medium-thick felt 
blanket is preferred, for the reason that it can be taken off 
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the cylinder occasionally and rubbed up into “life” when 
flattened down after much use, and because it will produce a 
solid impression on large type or blocks, in the case of poster- 
work, which the rubber blanket rarely does, as it shows 
canvas-like seams on large and solid surfaces of ink. If 
three or four sheets of paper are used as tympan over either 
felt or rubber, the result will be an improvement in each 
case. In any event, a muslin sheet should be drawn over a 
felt or rubber blanket, and a strong and smooth manila sheet 
over the muslin. Oiling the sheet will add to its strength. 

Parer WrINKLING.— H. G., of Brooklyn, New York, has 
sent a heavy two-side coated sheet of paper, size 2914 by 28% 
inches, printed on both sides, which shows several wrinkles on 
the leaving end of the cylinder ’way across a part of the 
printed pages. There are four pages deep, running lengthwise, 
and these really form one continuous piece of half-tone work, 
leaving no margin whatever between the several pages, as 
the work, when cut up for magazine covers, is to run flush 
with the trim. About this wrinkling he writes as follows: 
“Kindly let me know how to overcome a wrinkle that is 
causing a great deal of trouble every month the job goes on 
the press, as whenever there is a solid cut on the back edge 
the wrinkle is sure to appear. The sheet sent you will help 
to explain the trouble we are up against; it has grippers and 
side guides marked, also where the wrinkle runs through 
some of the cuts. We have tried the job on different presses; 
have used guides in to center and out to ends; have tried 
one gripper loose on both ends, and then two, but with no 
advantageous result. Have also maneuvered with the bands 
on the press; tried them tight, loose and in different parts 
on the sheet. Have tried less pressure on back row, but to 
no use; and have tried a hole bored through the leaden bases 
on which the cuts are sweated, thinking that it might help. 
Have the feed tongues as low as it is possible to get them, 
to prevent waves in the sheet. I can not turn the form 
around, because there would be no gripper room on the sheet 
if I did. Have also tried to work the job with three grippers, 
one in the center and the end ones about five inches from the 
ends. I would also like to have a solution that I can use to 
silver or nickel copper plates when I have vermilion ink; 
this I want to use as a temporary expedient.” 
You evidently have exhausted about all the usual expedients 
to correct the difficulty complained of. The grade of stock 
used, its size, and the solid and continuous nature of the 
design employed, and its position in the form have, unitedly, 
complicated the difficulty of delivering the work free of 
wrinkles. Perhaps this form can be imposed so as to over- 
come the wrinkling trouble hereafter. As the sheets are fed to 
straight edges on the feed-board, there can be no risk in 
adopting such a course, because the cutting up of the sheets 
could be done the long way if there should be the slightest 
danger of “bleeding” or cutting too much from the head 
margins. Impose the eight covers so that the eight solid cut 
pages would be in the center of the form. This would be the 
quickest way to overcome wrinkling at the places designated 
on your sample sheet. The very nature of the stock employed 
on the job tends to dry out and contract the extreme edges 
of the sheet, which, when run through on a form with a 
continuous and solid sheet at the leaving end, can hardly do 
otherwise than wrinkle while it is rapidly impressed on the 
plate, for there is no time afforded for the necessary natural 
expansion of the paper to its original condition. Your ink- 
maker can supply you with a good silvering solution for the 
face of electrotypes; he can do so much cheaper than you 
could fill the recipe which might be given you for making it. 


Answer.— 





A VALUABLE ADJUNCT. 
I find your excellent magazine a valuable adjunct to the 
printing-office— E. H. Batty, Publisher Alma Record, Alma, 
Nebraska. 
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This department is designed to furnish information, when 
available, to inquirers on subjects not properly coming within 
the scope of the various technical departments of this maga- 


zine. The publication of these queries will undoubtedly lead 
to a closer understanding of conditions in the trade. 


“ALGRAPHY.”’—R. P.: The publishers of a book of this 
name. Answer—J. S. Morrison, 5759 Ludgate Hill, E. C., 
London, England. 

Tyre SpecIMeEN.— J. H. Tafft Company, Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin: What foundry makes the type, of which specimen is 
enclosed? Answer— Gothic Bold; made by American Type 
Founders Company. 

PLate Matrer.— Onward Advertising Agency, Syracuse, 
New York. Where a supply of stock matter to partially make 
up a house organ can be obtained? Answer— Mail Plate 
Company, 73 West Adams street, Chicago. 

LirHocrapHic StoNE CEMENT.—A reader: Where can 
lithograph stone joining cement liquid and powder be bought? 
Answer.— Any dealer in lithographic supplies can furnish the 
See INLAND PRINTER advertisements. 

Lists—G. G. Williams Printing Company, 
Shreveport, Louisiana: A mailing list of employing job- 
printers in this country. Answer— Boyd’s City Despatch, 
New York city, makes a specialty of mailing lists of all kinds. 

CuaLtk PLates—F. J. Kauffman, St. Paul, Minnesota: 
Where I can get the recipe for making (coating) and the 
treatment of chalk plates? Answer—Address Hoke Engra- 
ving Company, or the Chalk Plate Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

PLACING ADVERTISING.— The Statesman Printing and Pub- 
lishing Company, Marshall, Michigan: The best source or 
method of equipping one’s self with full knowledge of the 
Answer.— Practical experi- 


cement. 
MAILING 


general placing of advertising. 
ence is the best teacher. 
PUBLICATIONS IN THE LITHOGRAPHIC TrApDE—J. L. Falk, 
Hartford, Connecticut: The names and addresses of publi- 
cations in the lithographic trade. Anszwer.— Lithographic 
Gazette, Glasgow, Scotland; Deutscher Buch- und Stein- 
drucker, Dennewitzstrasse 19, Berlin W. 57, Germany. 
TRANSPARENT Paper—The Anson Paper Company, Harri- 
sonburg, Virginia: Where can we get transparent paper, or 
how make the same? Answer— James White Paper Com- 
pany, Chicago; J. W. Butler Paper Company, Chicago, or 
almost any other paper dealer, can supply transparent paper. 


MonoLttnE MAcHINE.— Times Printing Company, Long- 
mont, Colorado: To whom can a letter be addressed that will 
reach those who can give a definite statement regarding the 
intentions of the Monoline Company entering this territory? 
Answer.—Canadian Composing Company, Montreal, Canada. 


AMATEUR PRINTING Presses.— Leslie Eastham, Denver, 
Colorado: The addresses of the makers of ‘“ Columbian,” 
“Standard,” ‘“ Favorite” and ‘ Caxton,” all hand-lever print- 
ing-presses. Answer.— The Kelsey Press Company, Meriden, 


Connecticut, manufactures a line of amateur printing-presses. 


How Carps ARE BEvELED.—The Minor-Mathes Company, 
Batavia, New York: How the edges of calendar and other 
mounts of card or mat board are beveled, and if by machine, 
where same may be procured. We mean the outside edges. 
Answer.—An automatic machine for beveling cards is manu- 
factured by Hal D. Chapman, 226 East Kinzie street, Chicago, 
the cards being fed through the machine and edges beveled. 
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Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 139 Lake street, Chicago, and E. C. 
Fuller & Co., Chicago and New York, also handle card- 
beveling machines. 

NAMES OF TRADE JouRNALS.— Frank B. Finch, Adrian, 
Michigan: The names of leading trade journals on lithog- 
raphy, photoengraving and process engraving. Answer.— 
Process Work, London, England; Jllustrator and Process 
Review, New York; Lithographic Circular, Glasgow, Scot- 
land; Deutscher Buch- und Steindrucker, Berlin, Germany. 


Jozs-press Possrpitities.— Frank L. Smith, Bartow, Florida: 
Can embossing be done on an ordinary job press? Is there any 
way to use copper plates to turn out engraved visiting cards 
on an ordinary job press? Answer.— Embossing can be done 
on any job press if of sufficiently rigid construction. Copper or 
steel plate printing can be done only on a suitable, special press. 

SupPREME Court DECISIONS IN RE USE oF UNION LABEL.— 
The Stone Printing and Manufacturing Company, Roanoke, 
Virginia, asks where copies can be obtained of Supreme Court 
decisions upon the constitutionality of a municipal ordinance 
requiring the use of the union label on municipal printing. 
Answer.—Write to the United Typothete of America, New 
York city. 

Dries AND LEATHER FOR STAMPING.— Central News Com- 
pany, Tacoma, Washington: Where can we obtain dies made 
to do work as per sample enclosed; also, where can suitable 
leather be purchased? Answer— Dies can be ordered from 
Edward Flemming & Co., 415 Dearborn street, Chicago, and 
leather can be furnished by Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 139 Lake 
street, Chicago. 

PATENTED RuLED Forms.—W. W. Kellogg, Titusville, 
Pennsylvania: Whether forms bearing patent marks can be 
duplicated by others without infringement, and to what fea- 
tures does the patent apply on enclosed forms? Answer.— 
This can only be satisfactorily answered by a patent attorney. 
A copy of the patent can be procured and, if found valid, may 
not be infringed without penalty. 


TRADE Papers.—Curtis H. Thomas, Traer, Iowa: The 
name of a paper published treating of the subject of celluloid 
and its manufacture into novelties, etc., also of aluminum. If 
you know of no such paper, can you refer me to some one 
that may be able to give me some light on the subject? 
Answer.—Trade Press List, 50 Central street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, can supply the names of trade papers in any line. 


Composite TypE-BAR MACHINE.— C. Perry, Kingman, Kan- 
sas: Is the Composite Type-bar machine on the market, and 
what is your opinion of it? Answer—This machine is not yet 
on the market, though it is understood a number are being 
built. What advantage a machine which first manufactures 
single type, and then transforms the line into a solid bar, pos- 
sesses over slug machines, pure and simple, is not apparent. 


PRINTING ON Woop AND Tin.— Norman L. McCausland, 
Jr., Providence, Rhode Island: Who does the better class of 
printing on wood? Have work to be done on boards about 
4 by 16, one-inch stock. Can they use electrotypes on this work 
to advantage, for both long and short runs? I would also like 
to know whether they use special presses for this work. 
Where can I get detailed information on the printing of tin 
cans and signs? Answer—For printing on wood, address the 
Acme Sign Printing Company, Dayton, Ohio; and for infor- 
mation on printing on tin, address the Standard Advertising 
Company, Coshocton, Ohio. 

GEoMETRIC LATHE ENGRAvING.— Frederick Krebs, Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, Germany: The manufacturer of engraving 
and transfer machines for making steel printing plates as 
used for American bank notes, postage stamps, etc. Also 
directions for treating and etching of steel plates to produce, 
when printed, a white design on black ground. Answer— It 
is believed the United States Government has the only geo- 
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metric lathes in this country for producing the geometric 
designs on bank notes, etc. The Bureau of Printing and 
Engraving, Washington, D. C., can furnish full information. 
The printing is by the usual steel-plate printing process, and 
plates are not etched, but engraved. 

Harp SurFACE ON Ooze LEATHER.— Harvey M. Miller, 
Elizabethville, Pennsylvania: How to obtain a hard surface 
on ooze leather for printing book titles thereon; also how 
such titles are printed in gold. Answer—You can print on 
ooze leather as it comes from the tannery by giving it two 
impressions, using bookbinders’ ink, which can be had for 
such purposes from Charles Eneu Johnson & Co., Chicago. 
For gold embossing, it is necessary to hot-stamp the space 
desired for lettering. After this is done, two coats of regular 
finishers’ sizing are to be applied. After this, the gold may be 
laid and hot-stamped in the regular way. After impression is 
made, rub off with soft cloth. If creasing is desired around 
the lettering so as to make a square or round panel, this can 
be done successfully by hand. 

ETCHING ON Brass.—The Hemming Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Montreal, Canada: We are desirous of etching upon 
brass by a cheap process, in quantity, and take it that in order 
to do so the ink for the stopping-off purpose should be applied 
on the printing-press. As printing from type upon brass would 
naturally be impracticable, it has occurred to us that we might 
have rubber stamps made from our type, either with or with- 
out the cushion back, and insert this rubber stamp in the chase 
of our printing-press, and by this means we presume that the 
rubber type would give sufficiently to make a perfect impres- 
sion all over our brass. We should furthermore have to be 
able to apply the ink frequently enough to obtain a perfectly 
covered and dense imprint. Is there any better method in 
practice than the above? Is there a book published upon the 
process of etching, telling exactly how to use the heat, 
dragon’s-blood, etching liquid, and what the best liquids are 
for the different results? Answer— Results can be obtained 
by the method given. The subject is treated fully in “ Photo- 
engraving,” by H. Jenkins, price $2; for sale by The Inland 
Printer Company. 

PERFORATED INSERTS.—A. L. Frost, South Omaha, Nebraska: 
In the use of perforated stubs, slips or things of that char- 
acter, which are to be detached and used in replies, I would 
like to learn if sheets, singly or in numbers, gotten up on a 
plan similar to these in THe INLAND PRINTER, can be run and 
perforated in one or more ways, in the “regular run” of a 
magazine, or whether they must be run as “inserts.” If the 
latter, how have they to be handled, whether the expense is 
much (and about how much) greater, and whether it causes 
very much (and about how much) more inconvenience, etc. 
Also, how “scoring” would work for this line of work, in 
place of perforation, and whether that could be done more con- 
veniently or cheaper, and how much. Also whether thickness 
or quality of paper has anything to do with these inserts. 
Answer.— Sheets or pages thus perforated must be printed 
separately from the regular magazine pages and inserted. 
Perforating is preferably done at a separate operation from 
the printing, but scoring would not do in this line of work. 
Of course, when it is understood that such work must be 
handled as inserts, it will be seen that thickness or quality of 
paper will make no difference. It is impossible to give any 
idea as to the cost of running inserts in a magazine, as this 
depends on the number run, stock used, etc. 


‘ 





RETORT COURTEOUS. 

“ Sir,” said the angry poet, who had missed another oppor- 
tunity to break into print, “I will be remembered when you 
are forgotten.” 

“Oh, very likely,” rejoined the man behind the blue pencil. 
“T always pay cash for my groceries.”—Chicago News. 
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ISPECIMENS 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, book- 
lets and specimens of printing sent for criticism. Literature 
submitted for this purpose should be marked “For Criticism,” 
and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 





E. H. Barry, Alma, Nebraska.— A border-rule should not be heavier 
than the type it surrounds and, if possible, one type-face is sufficient for 
all purposes of good display. 

P. Cuneo, Upper Sandusky, Ohio.— The arrangement of the heading 
is striking, but not suitable for a letter-head. It could be used on adver- 
tising matter very acceptably, but is not in good taste as shown. 

GazettE PustisHinc Company, Niagara Falls, New York.— The sta- 
tionery is rather fetching both in color and, arrangement. A _ larger 
initial, sufficient to fill the mortise, would improve the heading. 

H. D. Conett, Morgantown, West Virginia.— Both cards are suit- 
ably arranged, but the repetition of the name on the rate-card might be 
omitted and the name of town set in larger type, to its betterment. 

Bert P. Mitt, Idaho Falls, Idaho.— The heading is a pleasing exam- 
ple of the panel style, and although suggestions might be offered, they 
would only be made in the interest of variety, not of improvement. 

H. C. Orpway, Clinton, Iowa.— Some very attractive printing is 
shown in the way of commercial stationery. The use of the words, “ Our 
graft,”’ in connection with a business, is in doubtful taste from a busi- 
ness point of view. 

James D. Bett, Troy, Alabama.— Commercial printing should be neat 
and quiet in style, leaving all ornamental type borders for the advertis- 
ing field. The style of typography suitable for a box label should be 
avoided for the commercial heading. 

FRANK Jacoss, Montesano, Washington.— The making of all lines 
the same length by wide and letter spacing does not improve the appear- 
ance of some of the specimens. With this exception, the printing is 
characterized by neatness and refinement. 

C. R. Keiru, Leamington, Ontario.— The type display on a badge 
should be legible enough to be read at a distance of some feet. The 
illegibility of the printing caused by using a light-faced type was 
probably the cause of the dissatisfaction. 

Witt H. Stevens, Claremont, Virginian— Good arrangement of a 
confusing amount of matter is shown. The panel ornament would be 
more fitting between the phrases than below. <A text-face does not rightly 
harmonize with one of the Blanchard class. 

Frep J. Scuroeper, Oakland, Maryland.— The reset note-head is a 
great improvement, but it is suggested that the space between panels 
skould not exceed the space between inside and outside rules. The panel 
on the letter-head crowds the type unnecessarily. 

R. Hamitton, Harvard, Illinois— The card is very well arranged, 
with two minor exceptions. The consecutive word-divisions should be 
avoided and the colons omitted where used to fill a line, as they are 
placed between the two syllables of a divided word. 

AnpreE Mounier, Vineland, New Jersey.— The firm name is the most 
important line on a bill-head, and it is unwise to bring together two 
text-faces of different design. A tint-block should have some kind of 
border to give a finished effect not shown by sample. 

Tue Pirscu Press, Dayton, Ohio.— The use of heavy underscores 
is questionable when emphasis is not essential. On social printing, 
like programs or menu cards, for instance, they are out of place. With 
this exception, the Company A program is an artistic bit of printing. 

Horace E. Firzer, Ilion, New York.— The corner card could be sim- 
plified and its appearance bettered. The rules and ornaments conflict 
with the type and prevent its best expression. As the chief requirement of 
type is readability, any accessories used must not detract from that end. 

Leon E. Den, Anna, Illinois— More attention to spacing — the rela- 
tion of lines to each other or to panel rules— would improve some of 
the specimens. The second display line of the coal heading should be 
smaller, the date-line shortened and a little more space allowed between 
lines. 

Joun B. Mrirrer, Manchester, Oklahoma.— A panel head is not in 
good taste for a physician’s stationery. A small, neat corner card 
would be preferable. The association of red and blue is one to be avoided 
and the proportion of red should be small —a word or line usually being 
sufficient. 

A porTFOLto of three-color and half-tone views, entitled, “‘ To Tarkio 
by Camera,” presents a very comprehensive exhibit of the college of 
that name at Tarkio, Missouri. It is an attractive compilation and well- 
printed, with one exception. The two type-pages do not agree in color 
with the rest of the book, and the glaring red border could well have 





been omitted. The presswork is fair, and with the exception noted is a 
creditable and unique example of college advertising. 

Wittiam S. Kirkpatrick, Pawnee City, Nebraska.— Consideration of 
color should affect the style of composition. The heading is rather 
heavy for black ink, particularly for the business indicated. Also the 
spacing could be improved by less space between the name line and the 
line below. 

A. Cramer, Chicago, Illinois— A rule design is most attractive when 
it conforms in shape with the paper size. The panel design is mechanic- 
ally interesting, but it absorbs the attention to a degree that detracts 
from the type display. It would be more fitting in two colors, the rule- 
work in a lighter tint. 

Roy A. Sracey, Anita, Iowa.— The announcement is in the proper 
style. The heading is a little bit large in proportion to the rest of the 
matter, but otherwise it is fittingly printed. The association of business 
and personal affairs is in doubtful taste, but that, of course, is outside 
the ken of these columns. 

Tue Report PustisHinc Company, St. Joseph, Missouri.— The blot- 
ter would be more shapely in appearance if the manager’s name were 
placed somewhere else and the firm name lowered a pica. The entire 
arrangement is rather large, and better disposition could have been 
made of the smaller lines. 

Burkiey Printing Company, Omaha, Nebraska.— Light-face rule is 
not strong enough as a border around type-pages. A one-point face is the 
thinnest that should be used for an ordinary sized page. The Fall Season 
folder is pleasing, although the same result might have been attained 
with less typographic effort. 

Times-INpEx Press, Cohocton, New York.— The stationery speci- 
mens show taste in composition and color, and the folder is well arranged 
and attractive. A plate-finish paper of same quality as used for booklet 
should have been used for the half-tone insert. The paper used does not 
match, either in color or quality. 

Cuartes G. Pottarp, Yarmouth, Nova Scotia.— Good taste is shown 
in all of the samples and an intelligent appreciation of right type selec- 
tion and color. In one or two instances a tendency toward unnecessary 
adornment is displayed, but on the whole the typography is above the 
average and is consistent throughout. 

T. F. McKane, Centralia, Indian Territory.— The bill is entirely suf- 
ficient for the purpose intended, and when viewed at a suitable distance 
the small defects vanish. It is a good example of work done under dif- 
ficulties, and the only error to be deplored is the slight blur caused by 
the ‘‘ creeping ” impression of the press. 

Brannon Printinc Company, Talladega, Alabama.— No fault can 
be found with any of the specimens shown. The composition is very 
attractive and in the best commercial style. One suggestion for appear- 
ance sake would be that the character “ &,’’ used with a cap. and small 
cap. line, should be of the smaller size. 

Howarp S. Janett, Charleston, West Virginia.— The type on the 
cover-page does not receive the consideration that is its just due. The 
rule design is shapely and interesting, but the type should have been 
large and the lines clustered, thus producing a forceful and attractive 
title instead of the indefinite arrangement shown. 

THE menu of a banquet given by the Humboldt Chamber of Com- 
merce, Eureka, California, was printed on a redwood shingle, making a 
unique souvenir and a medium for possible corrective utility in the future. 
It was printed by The Times, of Eureka, on a Gordon press, and must 
have been an interesting problem for the pressmen. 


A. J. GerEKE, Cheyenne, Wyoming.— The club booklet shows that 
thought and care were initial factors in its production. The arrange- 
ment of the pages is unique, but very well adapted for the purpose. The 
setting of type in vertical lines is in doubtful taste, but apart from 
that the booklet qualifies as a well-finished bit of printing. 


Francis Dairy, Washington, D. C.— The work is wanting in refine- 
ment, a quality very necessary in commercial printing. A first step 
would be the omission of all rules and ornaments, and next the use of 
smaller type sizes. Perhaps the corner heading would look better if 
given equal margins on top and side — about half an inch. 


Joun Grant, Montreal, Quebec.— The samples display a high aver- 
age of commercial printing, both in typography and presswork. The 
only exception possible is the composition of a financial statement, its 
title-page surrounded by a very ornate type-border and printed on a 
fancy paper, a style that seems to be inappropriate for the subject. 


Witiiam H. Scrpre, Council Bluffs, Iowa.— The ads. are attractive, 
although they come dangerously near to overdoneness in the way of 
border elaboration. The idea should attract, not the vestment, which 
may enhance the appearance of the type, but will detract if so much is 
added that the eye does not readily perceive the message of the type. 


R. E. Herpert, Chicago, Illinois— Side notes should project into 
the margin and not be included in the page width. The bottom margin 
should be about the same as the side margin, exclusive of the side 
notes. The pages of the “‘ Studio”? booklet should be three lines shorter 
to conform to this requirement. With this exception, the booklet is 
attractive. The use of a transparent protective wrapper is unnecessary, 














as the book will not soil by handling — only on light-colored covers is 
it necessary. 





Tue Mountain HeErAtp, South Mountain, Ontario.— An involved 
panel arrangement may be very suitable for one job, but entirely out of 
place on another. This is suggested by the two cover-pages shown. The 
“Prize List ” design is appropriate, but a simple rule border would have 
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been sufficient for the ‘‘ Voters’ List’ page in place of the panel work. 

CuHarces Lowater, Spring Valley, Wisconsin.— The heading is very 
well arranged. An embarrassment of matter has been handled suc- 
cessfully. The name is the only line that can be displayed for appear- 
ance sake. It is rather precise, a condition that could be avoided by 
placing both paragraphs to left and moving matter under name to right. 


Wa po Taytor, American Falls, Idaho.— The work is very unequal in 
merit, ranging in grade from a dainty admission ticket to some crude 
examples of stationery printing. In panelwork, a reasonable attempt 
should be made to join rules, or else, if the rule on account of wear 
is reluctant to join with its fellows, the panel scheme should be aban- 
doned. 

A BOOKLET issued by the New York Tribune and entitled, ‘“‘ A Check- 
List of Banks and Trust Companies of New York and Brooklyn,” is a 
graceful combination of possible utility to the recipient and an advertise- 
ment that does not obtrude, and altogether is a clever idea fittingly 
transmuted into a dainty booklet that will be appreciated by those whom 
it is designed to attract. 

Joun Rocers, Wilmington, Delaware.— The cover-page of the Com- 
missioners’ Report is very attractive and the type arrangement might 
have been repeated for the inside title, making a decided improvement 
over the one shown. A type selection for the headings with more con- 
trast in design and tone from the body-type would have improved the 
appearance of the pages. 

Kart R. Moserc, Ostersund, Sweden.— The variety in design and 
color shows the possibilities that lie in printing as a medium of artistic 
expression. The type display and arrangement are excellent and the 
color schemes harmonious. The posters are very effective, and some 
attention has been paid to ornamentation that renders them more 
“catchy ” and attractive. 

Harry W. Oscoop, Bradford, Pennsylvania. The specimens are 
somewhat above the average as examples of commercial stationery. <A 
complex panel design should not be used unless there is enough matter 
to justify its appearance. There is no objection to making a panel head- 
ing ten ems, or even less, in depth, if the matter is not sufficient to fil! 
a longer one attractively. 


? is an attract- 


Tue fifty-first anniversary edition of ‘“‘ Die Abendschule ’ 
ive combination of German typography and St. Louis enterprise. The 
first is indicated by its appearance, the latter by its contents. The last 
named is also to be credited with the handsome volume, entitled, “ Blatter 
und Bliiten,’’ issued in connection with the above paper by the Louis 


Lange Publishing Company. 


Oscar Isacsons, G6tborg, Sweden.— Advertising printing in many 
ingenious and attractive forms, and a clever ability to associate paper, 
type and ink in its production, are shown by the samples sent. The 
many folders, in varying shapes and catchy arrangements, display much 
capacity in the handling of type and its accessories and their adaptation 
to the needs cf advertising. 
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FRANK PRreEsspREY Company, New York city.— The booklet, “*C. W. 
Morse,” possesses in its make-up all that good illustration, design and 
finish can offer to advertising. It is an example of high-bred work 
and its advertising influence is very much helped by its attractive appear- 
ance and the desirable association that it will bring between the company 
advertised and first-class service. 

KanGaroo Press, Melbourne, Australia.— The design and treatment 
of the magazine are rather too ornate to make it a correct exponent of 
the printing art. The adoption of a-uniform size for successive num- 
bers might encourage a desire to preserve them in some permanent way, 
and the longing for originality should be subordinated to the greater 
considerations of harmony and consistency. 

A SUGGESTIVE circular issued by the C. M. & St. P. Ry. shows some 
frost-touched autumn leaves in three-color as a title-page feature. It 
combines the pertinent with the attractive in a degree that renders it a 
convincing bit of advertising —a touch of nature that will bring imme- 
diate association with and desire for Colorado in the autumn — and the 
circular points out a very desirable way of getting there. 


Tue Howe Press, Ruston, Louisiana.— A mixture of capitals and 
lower-case in the same line is not indicative of the best printing, and 
although green and red make a suitable color combination, the propor- 
tion of red on the heading is excessive and the impression of the red 
on the green stock dulls it and suggests carelessness on account of its 
muddy hue. The cover-page is interesting and the color selection good. 


A. K. Ness, Sheboygan, Michigan.— Restraint and an appreciation of 
fittingness characterizes the work shown. The blotters are particularly 
creditable as examples of advertising display, the kind that will suggest 
to the recipient good taste and ability to furnish printing in like style. 
The ‘‘McMillen’s Blotter’? cover is very attractive, the rule design 
making a very effective foil for the type and helping its appearance by 
contrast. 

C. S. Gopser, Wellington, New Zealand.— The question of fitness 
enters into the composition of jobwork. An announcement from a mil- 
linery establishment to its patrons, sent through the mails, should be 
simply printed, without ornamentation, approaching in appearance the 
best forms of social printing. A floral design in colors on a financial 
statement is not appropriate. With these exceptions, the work on sam- 
ples is excellent. 

CHAMBERS PriNnTING Hovse, Philadelphia.— Both booklets possess 
attractive features that make them good business literature. The 
** Baby ” book, in particular, in its cover feature has the quality of catch- 
iness, and the entire layout shows variety, without any departure from 
right standards of printing. The half-tone inserts tipped in should have 
been printed on a paper agreeing in color and quality with the stock on 
which the text is printed. 

THEODORE Butt, Warrensburgh, New York.— The Bauman cards are 
interesting, and much ingenious variety is shown in their composition. 
Some of them could be improved by more emphatic contrast of type 
sizes, as their advertising effect is dependent on the type for its best 
expression. This stricture does not apply to all, but to only one or two 
where the desire for mere elaboration has outweighed the consideration 
of efficient display. 

Ricasy & Situ, Benton Harbor, Michigan.— Sincerity may be the 
scul of advertising, but the most convincing indication of this inward 
grace is the outward and visible form, when the adver- 
tising of printers is under consideration. This form of 
sincerity is exemplified by ‘‘ The Real Circulation ” 
folder, which, in design, color, type and presswork, 
appeals to the best taste and is a convincing argument, 
by its appearance, of ability to execute like good printing 
for others. 

Myron L. MarsHatt, Beloit, Wisconsin.— In print- 
ing for printers, the tendency to overornament and 
elaborate should be restrained. A simple arrangement- is 
much more attractive and appeals more strongly to the 
average man, who generally regards printing as a 
medium of expression, not merely of decorative design, 
and his judgment, based on the idea that legibility is 
paramount, will condemn that in which the accessories 
detract from the best expression of the type. 





A WONDERFUL ASSISTANT. 

Enclosed find Chicago draft for $3, your 
subscription price of THE INLAND PRINTER for 
one year. While one demurs at paying more 
for something that was gotten for less, yet the 
addition to the price is not so great, we think, 
as to cause any to discontinue the invaluable 
magazine. It has been a wonderful assistant in 
many different ways — by its review of compo- 
sition specimens especially— John M. Shanks, 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 
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THE CUSTOMERS’ DEMANDS ON THE TYPE- 
FOUNDER. 


An exchange says that an English firm has just received an 
application from a printer in Zanzibar for the price of a “ small 
leg-press machine,” by which a platen is supposed to be meant. 
The letter ends: “Send me Gatologeu of all materials of your 
firm by which I will be abel to order which requires to me.” 
The letter was addressed to “ Notingahm, Europe.” 

One does not need to search for peculiarities in customers’ 
orders outside of the “land of the free.” The Inland Type- 
foundry recently submitted to THE INLAND PRINTER a few 
specimens that are certainly unique, as follows: 


inland tyPe fouudery st Louis, Mo. 

gentlemen say i want you to make a stamp dis lack this Picture. i will 
geve you 75c to make me a stamp dis Lack this Picture say af you can 
make the stamP goo had and make the stamP for Me say rite. Let me 
noe wat you charge for making the stamP Let met her from you by 
return mail. 

gentlemen say i want you to make me 100 small Letters dis the size 
of this on this Picture i willgeve you 30c for 100 small Letters dis the 
size of thes Letters on this Picture say rite Let me noe wot your charge 
for making the 1oo small Letters for me. say i want the roo Letters 
crack. i can gent tham say Let me hear from you By return mail. 

B.. & Co. 
LETTER I. 

Have you in stock 2nd hand 8 point 150 lbs. good. We need other 
material soon. Truly yours, 
ANSWER I. 

Dear S1r,— We have your postal card of the 16th inst. We have no 
secondhand type of any description. We would, however, be pleased to 
receive your order for new material. Ejight-point sells at 52 cents per 
pound, less a discount of 15 and 2 per cent. Yours truly, 

LETTER II. 

Desire 200 lbs. 8 point good 2nd hand type. 20 lbs. strip lead 2 13 
m setting rule, 2 6% m setting rule; one 10 x 15 C. P. Gordon chase, 
2 double column galley or 3 single column galleys. 5,000 McGills staples 
(No. 2 is just a little too long) 72 inches 6 point border say No. 688 or 
669. All this can be 2nd hand. Give us lowest cash price. Answer at 
once. Yours truly, 

ANSWER II. 

Dear S1r,—- We have your postal card of the 2nd inst. We are sorry 
to say that we do not handle secondhand type of any description and are, 
therefore, unable to quote you prices in accordance with your request. 

Yours truly, 
LETTER III. 

Have written you twice already: Need 200 lbs. 8 point brevier 2nd 
hand good, 2 or 3 single or double Galleys, 50 Ibs strip lead, 2 pt. labor 
saving slugs. Border, dashes, composing rules, 5,000 Magill staples, No. 


2 for pamphlets. Desire prices. Truly yours, 


ANSWER III. 
Dear Si1r,— Your postal catd of the 8th inst. is received and we can 
not understand why you have not received our last two letters. We 
replied to your postal card of the 16th ult. on the 19th and to your 
second card of September 2nd on the 5th inst. In both of these letters 
we stated that we do not handle secondhand type, and are, of course, 
unable to quote you prices. 

-As you will see by the enclosed card, we make a charge of $1 for 
our complete specimen book, but if you will fill out the enclosed blank, 
giving satisfactory references from your paper and supply houses, we 
may be able to make an exception in this case and send you the complete 
book without charge. We are sending you under separate cover a pam- 
phlet showing some of our line, but shall be pleased to receive the infor- 


mation requested on the enclosed blank. Yours truly, 


LETTER IV. 

Yours requesting a Dun-Bradstreet espionage here. Permit it to be 
said the writer is not quite willing to mortgage property and family to 
permit or enable the monster to show how his arteries can be opened. 
We remembers ante dies natalis of the huge juggernaut that crushes 
competition and individual liberty. We have plenty of specimen books — 
yours inclusive, but not this year’s. We shall try to get oxygen without 
it. Just the same we have bot not a few goods of you a quarter of a 
century ago. * Yours truly, 

P.S.— We have plant worth $3,000. 

ANSWER IV. 

Dear Srr,— Your postal card of the 14th inst. is received, and we 
regret that you have taken offense to our letter of the roth inst., as none 
whatever was intended. We believe that you will agree with us that our 
plan is the same adopted by all conservative business houses; that is, 
where a man is not rated in the agency books, to request references from 
the houses with which he has been dealing on open account. We do not 


believe in soliciting a man’s business and sending him a specimen book 
or our printed matter, if we would not fill his orders when received. We 
have no doubt of your honesty and integrity, but in the absence of some 
information which would enable us to form an estimate of your credit 
standing, requested the names of your paper and supply houses. If you 
see fit to comply with our request contained in previous letter, we shall 
be glad to have you do so. Yours truly, 
LETTER V. 


Sirs,— Yours here. Hate slavery of any kind. Knew your house 
when your territory was less. Lived when men were free. Slaveocracy- 
plutocracy-monopoly. ‘‘We have no doubt of your honesty and integ- 
rity, but —”’ is your statement truth? There’s as much justice in refer- 
ence required on one side as the other—only you have more money, 
hence seek to own the man. This is the sole and prime motive — to get 
the buyer in a condition from which he can’t help from yielding to your 
rapacity in exchanging goods for money. You are in error as to offence. 
Have taken none —am simply conscious of justice. Being chained to 
the rock does not obliterate conscience. You are not so obtuse as not to 
know the strong tide and force felt in the enslavement of men by money. 

The writer has bot and sold much of the printing material for fifty 
per cent on what is now asked. Much-else ratio is reversed. If one 
man compel a man to pay or deliver his money it is called robbery. If 
this same man form two, three or several and do the same thing, it is 
termed business or a trust. If it be robbery in one it is in both. Prin- 
ciple is same. 

But this state can not always last. A french revolution came with 
one of many others. It will come in this land. Slavery produced Civil 
war. This money slavery will give rise to a more gigantic. ‘The condi- 
tions are the same thruout history of man and the remedy the same, a 
revolution. It will come. It may be after our day but it is certain as 
the law of gravity. Truly yours, 


“Thirty called.” 





HARMSWORTH’S GREAT PULP MILL. 

“A St. John’s (Newfoundland) correspondent writes: ‘Sir 
Alfred Harmsworth, of London, has arrived here to inspect 
large areas of woodland which his company recently purchased 
in the interior of the island for the purpose of establishing the 
greatest pulp mill in the world. The areas embrace two 
thousand square miles of excellently wooded land. 

“*Part of this territory is already being worked by the 
Timber Estates Company, of which Henry M. Whitney, of 
Boston, is president. This concern has large sawmills, twenty 
miles of railway lines, a shipping port and wharves capable of 
accommodating large ocean liners, and other properties, all of 
which pass into Sir Alfred’s hands. Other tracts yet unworked 
adjoining the Whitney property have been acquired. The pur- 
chase price aggregates $450,000. 

“«Sir Alfred’s varied newspaper interests are in a cor- 
poration known as the Amalgamated Press, Limited, London. 
This has been capitalized, it is said, for the purpose of opera- 
ting the pulp-mill enterprise, at $10,000,000. A plant valued at 
half that sum will be established and work started as soon as 
possible, the intention being to enlarge the plant as circum- 
stances will admit. 

“©The special advantages which caused Sir Alfred to select 
Newfoundland for this venture are an abundance of timber, 
unrivaled water power from a series of lakes, cheaper labor 
than elsewhere in America and sea transportation of the 
product for a shorter distance than from any other pulpmaking 
center on this continent. His own railway will convey the 
product to tidewater at Lewisport, in Notre Dame Bay, only 
twenty miles from the mills. From Lewisport to Liverpool 
the distance is only 1,720 miles, as against 3,300 from New 
York. 

“*Timestone deposits used in pulpmaking exist. near the 
mills, and coal has been found in the vicinity. The establish- 
ment of this immense industry will be cordially welcomed in 
Newfoundland, and will be of great benefit to the people. It 
is believed that it will revolutionize local industrial conditions 
and induce other similar enterprises to follow Sir Alfred’s 
example.’ ” 

The foregoing is clipped from the Master Printer and 
many there be who will shake their heads dubiously at the 
suggestion that the venture will prove successful, for more 











than one publisher has regretted the day he determined to 
make his own paper. However, so capable an observer as 
Julius Chambers, who knows more than a thing or two about 
publishing as well as editing a newspaper, takes a rosy view, 
though his reason— Sir Alfred’s luck—is not a very sub- 
stantial one. In a recent article Mr. Chambers said: 

“Sir Alfred Harmsworth may make a success of his New- 
foundland paper-mill enterprise, because he was born a lucky 
man; but the experience of newspaper publishers in this 
country has been that it is wiser to buy white paper in open 
market, even under the dictation of the so-called paper trust 
than to make it in mills of their own. 

“William H. Singerly, of the Philadelphia Record, went 
broke making his own white paper instead of buying it. Mr. 
Bennett, of the Herald, who is one of the best judges of paper 
stock, contracts for his printing paper himself. The expendi- 
ture of $5,000,000 in Newfoundland will prove a great boon to 
that island. 

“Tt is a tribute to the clever intuition of the young pub- 
lisher that he should be first to comprehend the future possi- 
bilities of the great island that lies almost half way to Europe. 

“This tract of one million two hundred and eighty thou- 
sand acres will supply pulp for the civilized world. If the 
day ever comes in which the protective duty now levied is 
“removed, the publishers of the United States will welcome 
Sir Alfred’s white paper. 

“This enterprise will do wonders for St. Johns, although 
the Harmsworth shipping point will be Lewisport, in Notre 
Dame Bay, distant -from Liverpool only 1,720 miles. Harms- 
worth will have his own railroads through the vast property. 
Sir Alfred certainly is a hustler.” 





STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS OF UNIONS. 


The strength of labor unionism is in the vast number 
included in its various organizations and in certain funda- 
mental principles which seem to be imperfectly understood by 
some of its adherents. Its weakness is in the lack of cohesive- 
ness and in the incompetence of many of its leaders. 

The aims of unionism are a mutual helpfulness, of which 
the public hears little and sees less, and a common demand for 
that which it erroneously terms its “rights,” in the form of a 
larger share of the results to which labor contributes, namely, 
business profits. In its demands and in the methods employed 
to enforce them it manifests, in a majority of cases, precisely 
the same spirit which it so vigorously condemns when dis- 
played by those whom it calls “ enemies.” 

But numbers may be either a source of strength or the 
cause of weakness. Where there is lack of discipline and an 
absence of well-defined ends toward which all are working 
in harmony, the greater the number nominally associated the 
greater the certainty of conflict of opinion in regard to 
methods and policies. Confusion leads to disintegration. This 
is the danger which threatens unionism in this country to-day, 
and it has found illustration in some of the more notable 
recent labor disturbances. 

While some small good may spring from the experience, 
these strikes must be set down as failures. Their results can 
be briefly stated. Wages have not been increased; the hours 
of labor have not been shortened, and the union or “closed” 
shop, a vital issue in unionism as it is represented to-day by the 
American Federation of Labor, stands in much worse case 
than it did before the strikes. 

All had the countenance and expressed approval of the 
central committee of organized labor, and that body could only 
sit weakly by and watch their failure. It is to fight such 
strikes as these that employers have been forced into organi- 
zation for their own protection. Labor leaders might not be 
able to prevent them, but competent, broadminded and farsee- 
ing leaders would at least protest against their inception. 
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These strikes did not fail because those who took part in 
them were too weak to maintain them, but because they were 
wrongly based and were without due justification. They 
involved neither an economic nor a moral principle. They 
were an offense and not an appeal to society. 

Unionism in this country to-day is rather an incoherent 
association than a well-established organization. Because it 
does not know quite what it wants to do it is unable to act 
either harmoniously or effectively. In that fact is the com- 
munity’s protection from the deeds of ignorant, unscrupulous 
or fanatical labor leaders. 

If rightly conducted, unionism may be made a force helpful 
alike to its members and to society in general. Standing on 
sound principles and wisely led and guided, it will encounter 
more help than hindrance from employers and from the public. 
If its course is marked by foolish and unjustifiable strikes, it 
will encounter only opposition and ultimate defeat. In pre- 
cisely that danger unionism now stands. An often offended 
and sometimes outraged public is rapidly forming itself into 
a national jury, on whose verdict the fate of unionism will 
depend. 

A vast problem is in process of solution, and the fate of 
unionism is in its own hands.—The Master Printer. 





THE EVIL OF CUT-THROAT COMPETITION. 


My belief is that, if printers would devote more attention 
to the quality of the work they turn out, and less to the insane 
desire to have work at any price, the printing trade would be 
a more eligible and profitable profession and command more 
respect from its patrons than it has done hitherto. I am also 
proud to know that the relations between myself and my 
competitors here are of the happiest description. It is, I 
believe, recognized that I do not grab at work offered solely 
on condition that it is taken at a lower rate than “the other 
fellow.” Clean, healthy competition is a good thing; but cut- 
throat competition is not good: it degrades the trade, reduces 
the margin of profit to vanishing point, and in the end means 
—in the poor tradesman’s struggle to make ends meet —a 
continual “besting” game between printer and customer.— 
W. H. Brocklehurst, in Caxton Magazine. 





A COSTLY WAY TO ADVERTISE. 


It never pays for any reason to be sO anxious to get a job 
that you are willing to do it without profit. To do one job 
without profit, hoping to make it up on the next, is a mistake. 
Recently a printer put it in this way: “ Yes, I did the job 
at cost; it will be a good advertisement.” That man’s fooling 
himself. Make a profit out of every job you do. When you 
want advertisement, go to the newspapers and buy it. The 
best advertisement I found outside of newspapers, postal 
cards, booklets, etc., is prompt attention to business, doing 
good work, but always at a profit. I never forgot that it is 
best to be on the safe side when estimating; better to make a 
profit than a loss. There is no pleasure in doing a whole lot 
of work and being the big dealer of your town, unless you 
make some money.— British Master Printers’ Circular. 





ANOTHER SETBACK FOR RUSSIA. 


A directory issued in Honolulu contains what is believed to 
be the longest name appearing in any such publication. It is 
that of Miss Annie K. Keohoanaakalainhueakaweloaikanaks, 
which means substantially “ Jack and the Beanstalk.” 

Pauline Nabuchodonozowiszowna, a resident of Milwaukee, 
is probably champion of America, though Salvatore Schliano- 
ditonnariello, of Providence, Rhode Island, and Bernard G. 
Ahrenhoersterbaumer, of St. Louis, may be regarded as 


entitled to honorable mention—Fourth Estate. 























Movern Metuops oF Book Composition. By Theodore Low De Vinne, 
A.M. A Treatise on Typesetting by Hand and by Machine, and on 
the Proper Arrangement and Disposition of Pages. Cloth, 477 pages; 
$2 net. New York: The Century Company, 1904. 

The fourth volume of the interesting series on “The Prac- 
tice of Typography,” by Theodore L. De Vinne, has just been 
issued from the press of the Century Company, New York. 
Its title, “Modern Methods of Book Composition,” fully 
describes its contents, this book completing the set, the pre- 
vious volumes bearing the titles “ Plain Printing Types,” 
“Correct Composition” and “ Title-Pages.” This extremely 
valuable set of books, of which “ Modern Methods of Book 
Composition” is the concluding volume, should be in the 
library of every printer, and will be found intensely interesting 
and profitable reading matter for both employer and workman. 
The author’s preface, which we reproduce in its entirety, will 
give an idea of the scope of this volume: 

“In a book previously published the literary side of type- 
setting was treated under the title of ‘Correct Composition.’ 
This book, its intended supplement, will be confined to com- 
ments upon the mechanical methods of book composition. 

“In ordinary conversation this phrase is undiscriminatingly 
applied to composed types in small pages, whether plain or 
decorated, of four leaves or forty volumes. So considered, 
the subject seems almost limitless. It must be evident that 
there are too many kinds of books and too many fashions 
in typesetting to be thoroughly described in an ordinary 
duodecimo. 

“The book composition here to be treated is that of the 
ordinary book of the established publisher —the plain book 
made to be used and read more than to be decorated and 
admired as an exhibit of typographical skill. As the plain 
book is always in most request, its construction should be the 
earlier study of the young compositor, for whom this book 
has been prepared. To the buyer of a book who is also its 
reader, its value is in the importance, real or fancied, of its 
information. Next follows easily readable type, tastefully 
arranged in orderly pages with proper margins, clearly printed 
in strong black ink on appropriate but unpretentious paper. 
Engraved illustrations to explain the text, head-bands and tail- 
pieces of harmonious design that close the staring gaps of 
chapter breaks and vary the monotony of print, here and there 
letters or lines in a bright red, are some of a few permissible 
attractions; but after all has been done by the typefounder, 
papermaker, designer and printer, the great value of the book 
is not in type or decoration, but in what the author has written. 

“Scant attention can be given to decorations. To describe 
with proper detail usual methods of workmanship in the deco- 
rated book or pamphlet that is now in favor would be a hope- 
less task. A thick volume of facsimiles printed in colors would 
be required for an instructive exhibit of medieval and modern 
styles of printing, but the book so prepared would be of small 
service to the young compositor. The decorated book is not 
a proper model for every-day service. It might be harmful, for 
it presents suggestions of styles or methods that are imprac- 
ticable in any printing-house with a scant supply of types or 
borders. Decoration is of doubtful value when it diverts the 
eye from matter to manner, from the thought of the writer to 
the skill of the printer. The unavoidably diminished perform- 
ance of every experimental decorator with type, and the 
increased cost of his work, are other unpleasing consequences. 
No ornamental style now in vogue can be offered as one of 
permanent favor, for fashions in typesetting are as fickle as 
fashions in dress. To examine and compare the different styles 
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of decorative composition that came in and went out of vogue 
during every ten years of the last century is to be forewarned 
that eccentricities of present popularity may be disliked in the 
near future. 

“Tt may be that in my explanations I have been more 
minute than is customary in manuals of printing. An expert 
compositor may smile at the frequency of suggestions that he 
does not need now, but there was a time when he did need 
them. Every master printer of experience will agree with me 
that the apprentice needs minute instruction, perhaps to iter- 
ation, in the rudiments of printing. To space words evenly, 
to put proper blanks between lines of display, to make up 
matter in symmetrical pages and to impose them for the con- 
venience of pressmen and binders, may seem trifles to those 
compositors who rate speed higher than skill or good taste, 
but the remark of a great artist may here be repeated, ‘ Trifles 
make perfection, and perfection is not a trifle.’ 

“The equipment of a book-printing house with the new 
styles of cases and stands that are required in modern practice 
has received as much attention as space allows, but the list is 
incomplete, for new styles of merit are increasing in number. 
There is a demand in every printing-house for more compact- 
ness in the stowage of materials, with a proper provision for 
greater facility in their handling. As an aid to this object, 
suggestions have been made about new arrangements for leads, 
brass rules, furniture and extra sorts of type. 

“There are chapters that claim the attention of a mature 
compositor. Every book-printing house is required at times 
to provide lines or paragraphs in the proper characters of 
foreign languages, or to set bars of music or formulas in 
algebra. To those who have little or no experience in the 
handling of the strange types required, the information here 
presented will be of service. In the compilation of this matter 
I have had many helpers, to whom I here renew acknowledg- 
ments and thanks. 

“ Algebra, based upon an article in Lefevre’s “Guide Pra- 
tique du Compositeur,” was revised and made clearer by 
Henry Burchard Fine, Ph.D., professor of mathematics at 
Princeton University. 

“ Music was specially written for this work by Mr. James 
H. Martin, of New York. His treatise on this subject will 
prove a thorough explanation of a much-neglected department 
of composition. 

“Greek has been revised by Benjamin E. Smith, L.H.D., 
editor of the Century Dictionary. 

“Hebrew has been corrected by Mr. Frank Horace Vize- 
telly, assistant editor of the Jewish Encyclopedia. 

“These departments of book composition are not common, 
but they are sure to appear occasionally in ordinary copy, 
and every compositor should be qualified to put them in type 
with a reasonable approach to correctness. 

“Machine composition was written for this work by Mr. 
Philip T. Dodge, president of the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany. 

“Correct Keyboard Fingering’ was contributed by Mr. 
John S. Thompson, instructor of the machine-composition 
branch of the Inland Printer Technical School, and author of 
a treatise of great value on ‘ The Mechanism of the Linotype.’ ” 

Orders can be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


“RomeEO AND JuLtet,” “As You Like It,” and Washington 
Irving’s “An Old English Christmas” are the new issues of 
The Century Company’s Thumb-nails. The charming covers 
of these little books are almost all the work of Mrs. Blanche 
McManus Mansfield, whose reputation as an illustrator is 
high in this country and in Europe. Mrs. Mansfield studied, 
and studied diligently, in New York, New Orleans, Boston 
and abroad. For a time she taught drawing and painting in 
Dr. Price’s Seminary in Nashville, Tennessee. Then she 
opened a studio in Chicago, teaching and working at por- 
traiture, interior decoration and designing. It was at this 
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time that she first won fame by the original conception and 
bold execution of her interior decorations. In 1892 Mrs. 
Mansfield decorated the Illinois building at the World’s Fair. 
After a trip abroad, she established her studio in New York. 
‘Her marriage to Mr. Mowbray Francis Mansfield, a New 
York publisher and importer of books, soon followed. Most 
of the time since her marriage Mrs. Mansfield has lived and 
worked in London, devoting herself largely to decorative and 
medieval illumination of heraldic designs. 


Mr. J. B. Sprnninc, an old-time printer of Rochester, 
New York, has published an autobiography full of interest 
to printers and others. Mr. Spinning was born in Rochester in 
1837, was educated in Rochester, learned the printing trade 
there and reared his son in the same business, so that he is 
now the senior partner in the progressive printing-house of 
Spinning, Davis & Steele. A wide acquaintance, unremitting 
industry and a retentive memory are reflected in Mr. Spin- 
ning’s interesting reminiscences which are written in a pleas- 
ant and discursive style. 


No SATISFACTORY book on the architecture of modern cot- 
tages has appeared of late years, though all classes of cottage 
buildings have undergone considerable improvement during 
the past decade or two, and the evolution of the popular week- 
end cottage has come about in the meantime. John Lane has 
issued a timely volume in “Modern Cottage Architecture,” 
edited by Maurice B. Adams, which presents by plans and 
views a series of examples of the older and later styles of 
cottages. There are fifty plates in all, reproduced from the 
architects’ drawings, giving, in each case, plan and elevation 
sketch. These designs are the work in every instance of archi- 
tects of note at the present moment, and were used to build 
from. They exhibit a considerable variety of plan, and though 
not arranged with any precise intention of showing what may 
be called the “genesis” of cottage arrangement, commencing 
with the single-roomed shanty or Scottish “but and ben” 
dwelling up to the more ambitious parlored home which now 
forms perhaps the most popular type of house among working 
people in the country, they may, however, be fairly said to 
comprise examples of the several gradations of economical 
contrivance which represent practically all the main essen- 
tials necessary in working out either a single cottage or the 
group or row. Mr. Adams contributes an introductory series 
of notes on the practical aspects of the problem, such as the use 
of local materials, the choice of site, sanitary arrangements, 
and water supply, ventilation, and so forth. “ Modern Cottage 
Architecture.” Illustrated from works of well-known archi- 
tects. Edited with an introductory essay on cottage building, 
and notes on the subjects, by Maurice B. Adams, F.R.I.B.A. 
Large 4to. $4.50 net. 





LONDON’S DECLINE AS A PRINTING CENTER. 


London still forms the headquarters of the printing and 
allied trades. Of late years, however, it has lost ground, 
although its ascendancy remains very pronounced. An official 
return just issued shows, the City Press says, that 35 per cent 
of the printers, 31 per cent of the lithographers and 52 per 
cent of the bookbinders were enumerated in the metropolis 
at the recent census. In 1891 the several proportions were 4I 
per cent, 40 per cent and 62 per cent, respectively—Caxrton 
Magazine. 





AN “ALL-ROUND MAN.” 


The journalist, Herr P. O. Berglund, of Hernosand, has 
initiated a bold undertaking in commencing to publish, single- 
handed, the Herndsand’s linskrénika. He is his own editor, 
foreman, compositor, pressman and publisher, and has even 
manufactured his own type cases, rules and much other print- 
ing material. The only thing he bought was the type. 








Union Bac & PAPER Company has sold out to the United 
States Envelope Company. 

Tue Charles E. Brown Printing Company, Kansas City, 
Missouri, has moved into the new building at the corner of 
Seventh and Central streets. 

THE corporate name of the Glidden & White Company, 
manufacturer of printing-inks, Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
changed to the Glidden Printing Ink Company. 

Tue Mergenthaler Linotype Company, Tribune building, 
New York city, has issued a handsome, colored, half-tone cut 
of the latest Linotype, and offers to send a copy to any printer 
upon request. 

Tue School of Illustration, founded by the late Frank 
Holme, will be continued under the management of Mrs. 
Holme, who has had charge of it since Mr. Holme was forced 
to leave Chicago by failing health, four years ago. 

Tue Teachenor-Bartberger Engraving Company, Kansas 
City, Missouri, announces its removal to the company’s new 
home, corner Seventh and Central streets, where quarters have 
been especially designed and constructed for its business. 


B. R. Lane, of the Lane Printing Company, Kansas City, 
Kansas, is authority for the statement that an excellent open- 
ing exists in that city for a bindery making a specialty of 
work for the printing trade. He requests communications 
from binders looking for a promising location. 

A SUGGESTIVE and useful booklet called “Ideas in Cover 
Colors,’ shows various colored cover-stocks in combination 
with designs in two or more colors. It is issued by Philip 
Ruxton, of New York, and is a very complete showing of the 
merits of this firm’s well and favorably known cover inks. 

On Tuesday, October 4, the employes in the selling depart- 
ment of the F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, with other 
friends, gave a farewell dinner to Henry L. Bullen at 
Moquin’s, New York, presenting their guest with a silver 
loving-cup, two decanters enclosed in silver, and a complete 
set of the works of Mark Twain. The inscription on the lov- 
ing-cup, “ From friends who love him,” indicates the sentiment 
of a very pleasant occasion. 

THE Powell Series of the Keystone Typefoundry has been 
fittingly exploited and artistically displayed in a handsome 
brochure issued by them. It is peculiarly adapted to news- 
paper work on account of its legibility and clean, distinctive 
appearance. It is shown in combination with many attractive 
borders, but the suggestion is offered that more examples of 
simple typography be given, that the printer will see more 
clearly its adaptabilty to his special requirements. 

BARNHART BroTHerS & SPINDLER have recently issued a 
specimen book of their attractive Talisman and Talisman 
Italic series, showing their adaptability to a very general class 
of displaywork. The series possesses both strength and char- 
acter, and the italic is a very harmonious complement to its 
fellow series. The plan of supplying fancy letters as extra 
fonts, and not including them in the regular fonts, is com- 
mendable. The Veronese ornaments shown, in black and out- 
line, will prove useful where ornamentation is required. 


Tue second issue of “Inkology,” published by the Ault & 
Wiborg Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, is very stimulating and 
suggestive, both in text and appearance, not only to those 
interested in the printing trades, but to any one who admires 
beautiful printing. It is full of good things in the way of 
papers, design and half-tone, and although primarily intended 
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as a medium for the greater publicity of their popular inks, 
its intrinsic worth as an expression of high-grade printing 
makes it a desirable addition to the list of trade journals. 

Tue first issue of “The American Chap-Book” appeared 
last month, and will be issued twelve times a year. Each 
issue will contain a single article of interest to printers, and 
the foreword announces five papers prepared by Mr. Will 
Bradley, as follows: October, “ Directness and Simplicity ” ; 
November, “ The Use of Borders and Ornaments”; Decem- 
ber, “ Appropriateness”; January, “The Abuse of Custom”; 
February, “ The Value of Little Things.” The paper for the 
first issue was “ Eighteenth Century Chap-Books and Broad- 
sides,” also by Mr. Bradley, whose editorial care will be a 
full guarantee of artistic and original typography. The size is 
4% by 7 inches, and each number will contain supplements or 
broadsides of type arrangement illustrative of the text, which 
under Mr. Bradley’s supervision will make it doubly inter- 
esting to printers. The American Type Founders Company 
publish it at 10 cents the copy, or $1 a year. 

Woop & NatHan Company, sole selling agent of the 
Lanston Monotype, has made an important change in its 
sales agents. Daniel C. Shelley has been appointed Western 
representative to succeed W. P. Gunthorp, Jr., who has 
resigned to give his undivided attention to the business of the 
Gunthorp-Warren Printing Company, of Chicago, of which he 
is the president. Mr. Shelley, who has been the active secre- 
tary of the Chicago Typothete for the past two years, has 
given up that office to devote his whole time and energy to 
pushing sales of the Monotype. He quits his position as secre- 
tary of the Typothetze with the consent and best wishes of the 
officers and members. His long and varied experience in 
every branch of printing activity makes him a valuable addi- 
tion to the Monotype force. Born in Davenport, Iowa, forty 
years ago, at twelve years of age he entered the office of the 
old Davenport Gazette as an apprentice at the printer’s trade. 
Before reaching his majority he worked in nearly every city of 
importance in the country as a job-printer and newspaper com- 
positor. Mr. Shelley went to Omaha in 1882 and lived there 
until 1894, where for eight of the twelve years spent in that 
city he was part owner and superintendent of the Rees Print- 
ing Company and the Burkley Printing Company, devoting 
the other four years to editorial work on the Omaha daily 
newspapers. In 1894 Mr. Shelley moved to Chicago, joining 
the editorial staff of the Chicago Tribune, going from the 
Tribune to the present Chicago Record-Herald, where he 
remained for seven years, filling various positions on the 
staff of that paper. During his two years of active Typothetz 
work he has developed a wide acquaintance among the master 
printers of Chicago and the West. His future headquarters 
‘will: be the Chicago offices of Wood & Nathan Company and 
the Lanston Monotype Machine Company, 334 Dearborn street. 





GOOD JUDGMENT. 

I have been a reader of your valuable magazine for years 
and thought I had reached a point where I could cut it out of 
my expense account, but I was mistaken. I make amends for 
my bad judgment by handing you my check for $3 in payment 
for another year’s subscription Henry F. Cook, Editor, The 
Berlin Gleaner, Berlin, Pennsylvania. 





MOVING PICTURE OF NEWSPAPER- MAKING. 

One of the most recent themes for the moving-picture 
machines is the making of a newspaper. The first scene 
shows “The Incident,” which is a horse race, and then the 
editorial room, the Linotype machines, the stereotyping depart- 
ment, the giant roller presses and the distribution of the 
papers are illustrated, the final scene being a crowd of news- 
boys hustling around the streets with their “poipers.”—The 
Editor and Publisher. 











This department is exclusively for paid business announce- 
ments of advertisers, and for paid descriptions of articles, 
machinery and products recently introduced for the use of 
printers and the printing trades. Responsibility for all state- 
ments published hereunder rests upon the advertisers solely. 








Tue demand for an attractive, plain, boldface type has 
greatly increased the sale of the Scotch Roman series, made 
by the A. D. Farmer & Son Type Founding Company, New 
York. A specimen page of this type will be found elsewhere 
in this issue, and printers contemplating the addition of such 
a face to their equipment would do well to give it attention. 





THE special machinery built by Paul Shniedewend & Co., 
113-132 West Jackson boulevard, Chicago, is well sustaining 
the trade motto adopted by the company — “Reliance.” In 
photoengravers’, printers’ and stereotypers’ machinery, care 
and excellence are shown in the output. The Angell-Pumfrey 
Engraving Company, Vancouver, B. C., writes under date of 
October 7: “We have received the Twentieth Century Reli- 
ance Router bought of you some time ago and have set it up, 
and it is in fine running order. It is a little beauty; in fact, 
just as pretty as its picture in THe INLAND Printer, and is 
entirely up to our expectations.” 





Tue difficulty of matching exactly unusual shades of fine 
job ink is a vexatious problem at times to the printer. Printers 
Ink Jonson, 17 Spruce street, New York, has followed this 
line as a specialty for years. It is a subject full of interest to 
him and he is equipped to meet every proposition. The harder 
the problem the better he likes it. He finds that customers 
are more accurately served, greater economy obtained for them, 
and neatness and cleanliness secured by shipping the inks in 
tubes, any size to order. This is done at no additional cost 
to the purchaser, who obtains the right color and the right 
quality at the right price. 





THE BOSTON STITCHER WINS. 


The Boston Wire Stitcher Company announces that at the 
recent great International Priniing, Stationery and Allied 
Trades Exhibition, London, England, it received the highest 
award for wire-stitching machines, in competition with the 
world. 

Merit alone, tested and never failing, makes the Boston 
Wire Stitcher win in every-day work, and in the world’s com- 
petition as well. Every printer and binder may learn of the 
meritorious Boston Wire Stitcher by asking any selling house 
or salesman of the American Type Founders Company. 





MISSION TOYS 
Are a series of ten new ornament characters made in three 
sizes — 48, 72 and 120 point. They are all cast in type metal, 
for one or two colors (not electrotyped), making a practical 
and exceedingly useful ornament for all classes of type dis- 
play. Mission Toys are in stock at all houses of the American 
Type Founders Company. 





ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF INKMAKING. 


One hundred years is a long time for a house to be engaged 
in business, and if there is anything to be known about its 
specialty that is difficult or obscure, if length of service is pre- 
sumptive evidence, then such an establishment should have a 
well-rounded knowledge of the requirements of its trade. 
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Chas. Eneu Johnson & Co., manufacturers of printing-inks, have 
this unique distinction. The house celebrated its centennial this 
year, and marked the occasion by a very attractive and appro- 
priate souvenir in the form of a pretty clock set in an easel 
frame enibellished with the card of the company and a classic 
female figure. These have been widely distributed to the 
customers of the house and have created much favorable 
comment. The souvenir has one disadvantage as an advertis- 
ing medium. Every one wants to take it home. The ink house 
was established by Chas. Eneu Johnson at No. 509 South 
Tenth street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in 1804, and has 
occupied the same site ever since, though it has extended its 





A. H. MC LAUGHLIN, 


Western Agent, Chas. Eneu Johnson & Co. 


branches everywhere. The prosperity of the Chicago branch, 
under the efficient management of Mr. A. H. McLaughlin, is 
contributary evidence of the ability of the head center to keep 
up with the most advanced requirements in inkmaking. Mr. 
McLaughlin is one of the best-known printers in the Chicago 
district. He was born in Bellefontaine, Pennsylvania, in 1847, 
and learned his trade on the Freeport Journal, Freeport, Illi- 
nois, under C. W. McCluer, recently of the McCluer Printing 
Company, of Chicago. He moved to Chicago in 1866 and had 
a long-time job with Culver, Page & Hoyne (seventeen years), 
with Poole Brothers, and was incidentally city purchasing 
agent under Mayor Cregier. In 1891 he assumed the manage- 
ment of the Western branch of Chas. Eneu Johnson & Co., 
at 99 Harrison street, Chicago. Under his care the branch has 
steadily grown in importance. A careful attention to the wants 
of customers, a cheery and agreeable personality, a wide 
acquaintance, many friends and few enemies, have had the 
inevitable result— increasing business. On the first of the 
year the branch was moved to the commodious premises at 
125 Plymouth court. Mr. McLaughlin has accommodation 
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here, with floor space of 40 by 100, for a complete line of the 
inks manufactured by his house, assuring prompt delivery. A 
corps of expert ink men is maintained to meet the wants of 
customers in preparing special and unusual combinations in 





WESTERN BRANCH, CHAS. ENEU JOHNSON & CO. 


colors or consistencies, drying qualities, etc. The business of 
the branch extends through several States, and assisting Mr. 
McLaughlin in this work are Messrs. Harry Thompson, John 
Schuler and M. R. Farrell, all of whom have much of the 
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spirit that animates their responsible head. Mr. McLaughlin 
is confident of his goods, pleased with his success, and we are 
gratified to make this little record of his achievements. 





WORLD'S FAIR EXHIBIT OF THE SIGMUND 
ULLMAN COMPANY. 


One of the most interesting displays in the Liberal Arts 
building at the St. Louis Exposition is the exhibit of the 
Sigmund Ullman Company, New York and Chicago, a pho- 
tograph of which is here reproduced. Hitherto all exhibits of 
printing-inks have been more or less perfunctory, as since 


work gathered from all parts of the United States and Europe. 
These results are truly astonishing and admirable from 
every standpoint, and it is no exaggeration to say that by the 
introduction of Doubletone inks the Sigmund Ullman Com- 
pany has given a marked impetus to artistic printing and fur- 
nished a most economical method therefor, the results being 
a remarkable approximation to those heretofore produced by 
photographic processes and rivaling, if not superior to the 
expensive collotype or lichtdruck. 

By the application of the Doubletone principle to the 
manufacture of half-tone blacks, great advances have been 
made possible in the appearance of the numerous classes of 








EXHIBIT OF SIGMUND ULLMAN COMPANY, AT LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 


Gutenberg’s time practically all improvements in the manu- 
facture of this most important product have been in degree 
only and not in kind. It remained for the Sigmund Ullman 
Company to make an entirely new departure — to produce inks 
of an entirely different class. These are their celebrated 
Doubletone inks (registered trade-mark) which, first placed 
on the market some four years ago, are now used extensively 
in every quarter of the globe. Lack of space prevents a 
detailed description of the ingenious process which is the 
basis of this invention. It is, however, fully elucidated in a 
booklet published by the Sigmund Ullman Company, entitled, 
“Our Doubletone Inks in Theory and Practice,” which, 
together with their specimen books, are most attractive sou- 
venirs for visitors of the fair, or will be forwarded on appli- 
cation to the firm. 

As to the exhibit itself, besides the display of the inks 
in packages, the Doubletone inks are shown in specimens of 





printing for which these grades are used, and by showing all 
kinds of half-tone impressions, some printed with these new 
black inks, others with fine grades of old-style blacks, for 
comparison, the vast progress made by the Sigmund Ullman 
Company in the production of fine .black inks will become 
apparent to the observer. 

A further noteworthy invention of this firm shown at their 
exhibit consists of their Transparent Spectrum Ullmanines, an 
entirely new class of three-color inks, perfectly transparent, 
of great brilliancy of hue and intensity of color. The Spec- 
trum Ullmanines have been fully described in the June number 
of THe INLAND PRINTER, and, while but lately introduced, are 
already extensively used, and promise to become a most 
important factor in the three-color processwork of the near 
future. 

Like all important inventions, the Doubletone inks have 
been followed by a prolific crop of imitations. One French 
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firm has even gone so far as to copy the registered trade-mark, 
“ Doubletone,” but the name of the Sigmund Ullman Company 
is too well known to fear competition of this nature. 





NEW SALES MANAGER, F. WESEL MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY. 


The new manager of the New York sales department of 
the F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, Mr. Ferdinand Wesel, 
Jr., has had exceptional training for the position. Years of 
close application at the factory of the company, under the 
supervision of the keenest and most skilled workmen, together 











F. WESEL, JR. 


with a liberal education, have made him an expert judge of 
materials and machinery connected with the printing trade. 
Mr. Wesel is a young man whose extensive experience has 
ripened his judgment beyond that of many men twice his 
years. Of good address and a pleasing personality, he will 
undoubtedly develop his department to the greater benefit 
of his company and its patrons. 





EXHIBIT OF THE GOLDING MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY. 

The exhibit of the Golding Manufacturing Company in the 
Liberal Arts Department of the St. Louis Fair has been the 
receipient of some very valuable awards. The jury made the 
highest possible award in the shape of a gold medal to the 
Golding jobbers, which, by the way, is identical with the 
award made at the Chicago World’s Fair, when it was 
authoritatively stated that the Golding jobber was the “ most 
highly developed type of modern job-printing press.” The 
St. Louis jury has confirmed the judgment of previous awards 
and added another honor to the already long list in favor of 
the Golding group of machines. The Golding jobber has been 
a veritable revelation to the printers of the Western and 
Pacific States, as to many of them the St. Louis Fair was the 
first opportunity offered them to inspect the machine in 
actual operation, while the portfolios of sample work turned 
out on these machines by Eastern printers has proven beyond 
all argument that the press fully warrants the claims of its 
manufacturer and the present award of the jury. 

The same award of excellence given the Golding jobbers 
was also given the Golding paper-cutters, which were shown 
in their several sizes and styles. These cutters are com- 
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paratively new and the St. Louis Fair is the first exposition 
of any magnitude where they have been exhibited. The 
design of the Golding paper-cutters is a distinct departure 
from the usual run of such machines, and the jury recognized 
the distinction which means added life to the machine itself 
and the highest degree of accuracy and stability in the knife 
bar and the knife-bar movement. 

Other awards have been made the Golding exhibit, but 
the details have not as yet reached us at this writing. The 
Golding Manufacturing Company’s exhibit was the only one 
which included all classes of labor-saving tools for the 
printer’s use, and as the tools themselves have attained a 
world-wide reputation of high degree, any recognition of their 
superiority at the hands of the St. Louis Fair authorities 
would only be in the nature of a reiteration of judgment 
made by previous awards at other international exhibitions. 





THE **‘ UNIQUE SECTIONAL STEEL BLOCK.” 


A practical “printing-plate holder” has at last made its 
appearance, the usefulness of which will be recognized by 
every practical printer at a glance. The inventor, Mr. Charles 
F. Rockstroh, of Brooklyn, New York, found in his experi- 
ence as a pressman and also as manager of pressrooms, that 
available devices for holding and registering plates on a press 
were totally inadequate for quick and positive work. Making 
up of sets of patent blocks every time a different size plate is 
to be used takes time, changing of margins takes time and 
furniture, to keep a sufficient supply of patent blocks on hand 
requires capital, and to use them for color register work is 
impossible despite the most careful work and length of time 
it requires. Latest inventions in this line have overcome part 
of these difficulties in some directions, but have increased the 
difficulties in other directions, on account of limitations in 
scope of practical usefulness for all classes of work, as book, 
magazine, job and color-register work, as well as all size 
platework on cylinders of rotary presses. Rockstroh’s 
“Unique Plateholder” brings realizations of all possible 
expectations in all directions. The making up of the sections 
takes no time, as you have but to lay down a certain number 
of sections to make up a certain size form, and adjustment is 
not necessary, because all parts are made exact and inter- 
changeable, the layout of margins is made easy by means of 
the straight-line grooves and squares and pica lines on the 
face of squares, perfectly systematized to pica. 

This “ Unique” block represents the solution of the prob- 
lem of a straight-line, grooved base for printing plates, admit- 
ting the use of the ratchet for locking or unlocking of one or 
two rows of plates at the same time. It proves the possibility 
of a groove narrow enough to avoid breaking of plates on the 
principle of having the grooves not wider than the standard 
thickness of plates, which is one pica. To construct a clamp so 
narrow and so strong as to hold any plate in positively secure 
position during the longest run without the least fear of com- 
ing loose by the jar of press or impressions, is a masterpiece 
of invention. The clamps on Rockstroh’s block will permit of 
no slipping of plates, because they ride on a screw, the head of 
which is a gear pinion resting, when locked, against solid 
steel, the screw being secured by a checknut acting automatic- 
ally as soon as plate is locked. There is absolutely no device 
by means of which one could bring his plates so quickly into 
register and keep them there positively, as is the case on the 
“Unique.” One has absolute control of the plates under lock 
by means of lateral micrometrical screw adjustment. The 
clamps when put to use are-dropped into the grooves from the 
surface of the block at the intersections of grooves and at once 
lock themselves in automatically and also unlock themselves 
when being taken out by means of a pair of pincers fitting in 
the groove. 

Margins as small as one pica (one-sixth of an inch) can be 
obtained all around a plate on every plate, and every catch 
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can be used indirectly for registering by means of the so-called 
narrow-margin attachment, which works the hook from the 
next groove in line with the hook and which is only used for 
that purpose. 


TRADE CHANGES. 

The business formerly known as George E. Lloyd & Co., 
manufacturers of plate-making machinery in Chicago for 
twenty-eight years, will in future be carried on as the Williams 
Lloyd Machinery Company, at 373 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
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Tympalyn Company, as the inventor of tympalyn, has greatly 
benefited the printing trade. He has thoroughly mastered the 
“ make-ready ” proposition and has reduced it to a science. 
Other inventions which will economize in the pressroom are 
now engaging his attention and the present expansion of The 
Tympalyn Company’s organization is for the purpose of 
making and marketing these inventions. Charles S. Mills, 
manager of the New York branch of The Tympalyn Com- 
pany, is widely and favorably known as a successful sales- 
man and expert in designing special equipments for printing 





HENRY L,. BULLEN, 
General Manager, The Tympalyn Company 
and Williams Lloyd Machinery Company. 


with Edward C. Will- 
iams as superintend- 
ent of the factory and 
B. O. Henning as 
manager of sales de- 
partment. 

The Williams 
Lloyd Machinery 
Company will be 
agent in the West for 
the manufactures of 
The Tympalyn Com- 
pany, of Boston and 
New York, and for 
John Royle & Son, of 
Paterson, New Jersey, 
manufacturers of pho- 
toengraving machin- 
ery. 

The Tympalyn 
Company will be 
agent in the East for 
the electrotyping, ste- 
reotyping and photo- 
engraving machinery manufactured by the Williams Lloyd 
Machinery Company. The Tympalyn Company has opened a 
branch at 132 Nassau street, New York, with Charles S. Mills 
as manager. The Tympalyn Company’s head office is at 246 
Summer street, under the management of Arthur S. Allen, its 
president and founder. In addition to the manufactures 
already marketed by these two allied companies, several new 
machines and patented processes will be introduced. Henry L. 
Bullen is the general manager of both companies, which will 





CHARLES S. MILLS, 


Manager, New York Branch, The Tympalyn 
Company. 


work as one. 
The men at the head of these allied companies are well 


known in the trade. Arthur S. Allen, president of The 


EDWARD C. WILLIAMS, 


Manufacturing Manager, Williams Lloyd 
Machinery Company, Chicago, III. 


ARTHUR S. ALLEN, 


President of The Tympalyn Company, 
Boston and New York. 


and plate-making es- 
tablishments. Many of 
the best composing- 
rooms have been 
planned by him. A 
host of the leading 
houses in the trade 
esteem Mr. Mills 
highly as an advisor. 
He will be a leading 
factor in bringing 
these enterprises to a 
successful issue. Ed- 
ward C. Williams, 
superintendent of the 
factory of the Will- 
iams Lloyd Machinery 
Company, has been 
for years de facto 
George E. Lloyd & 
Co., a firm of the 
highest reputation. 
Lloyd machinery leads 
in the West where 
the largest electrotyping and engraving plants are in oper- 
ation, and the credit for the excellence and progressiveness 
of the Lloyd company is due to Mr. Williams, who ranks 
high as an inventor and mechanical expert. B, O. Henning, 
the sales manager of the Williams Lloyd Machinery Com- 
pany, is the youngest of the quartette. His great success as 
a salesman has caused his promotion. He is progressive and 
energetic. 

In the perfection of this organization the printing trade has 
cause for congratulation. Reliability, promptness and accu- 
racy are insured, and the distribution of an infinity of detail 
is concentrated under one experienced general management. 





BERTEL O. HENNING, 


Manager of Sales, Williams Lloyd Machinery 
Company, Chicago. 





OUR COVER. 


The color of the cover on this issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER is quite appropriate in that brown and the shades of 
brown are the colors in which nature clothes herself at this 
time of the year and also from the fact that these shades are 
so much in vogue this season for all purposes where color 
plays a part. 

The color is a very pleasing one to the eye, as well as to 
work on, and has the great advantage over the more. pro- 
nounced colors of receiving almost any combination of har- 
monizing or contrasting colors. At the same time it possesses 
a rich, characteristic tone, which shows off the color effects 
and designs to best advantage. The colors used in connec- 
tion with our cover-design illustrate one of the combina- 
tions that may be used with good results after proper treat- 
ment, and the insert of the Mittineague Paper Company, 
Mittineague, Massachusetts, U. S. A., which is on this same 
stock, also shows two other combinations that may possibly 
be suggestive. 

This color is the latest addition to the Old Cloister line 
of the above-named company, and is known as “ Monastery 
Buff.” This brand is well known to users of high-grade 
cover-stock and the new color will be a welcome addition by 
all lovers of beautiful colors. Two other similar shades 
have been added to their famous Rhododendron line in an 
entirely new finish, which are also very apt for this fall and 
winter. Samples of all these new colors will be gladly fur- 
nished on application to the company. 

Both the above-mentioned lines have just received the 
highest award, grand prize, at the Louisiana Purchase Expo- 
sition, as also have their other high-grade book and bond 
papers. 








WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


_ We will receive want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 50 cents for 20 words or less, each additional 10 words or less 
25 cents, for the ‘‘ Situations Wanted ’”’ department; or 80 cents for 20 
words or less, each additional 10 words or less 40 cents, under any of 
the other headings. Address to be counted. Price invariably the same 
whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany the 
order to insure insertion in current number. The insertion 
of ads. received in Chicago later than the 18th of the month 
preceding publication not guaranteed. 














BOOKS. 


A NEW EDITION of the STYLEBOOK OF THE CHICAGO SOCI- 

ETY OF PROOFREADERS is out, much enlarged and improved. 
64 pp. Price, 30 cents. MEORTENTS "STYLE BOOK: Abbreviate; 
Accents; Capitalize; Citations; Compound Words; Dates; Division of 
Words, with Additions; Figures; Italic; Lower- case; One Word; 
Punctuation; Quotations; Spelling; Spell Out; Special; Miscellaneous. 
ADDENDA: Points for Proofreaders and Writers (six pages); Hints 
to Copyholders, with additions; Suggestions for Readers and Revisers; 
it t. of Scientific Terms, by Samuel Willard, A.M., M.D., 

D.; List of Words Ending in -Ible; List of Words ending in -Ize; 
Compound Words, by Henry R. Boss; How to Prepare Copy, by Miss 
Susan S. Losee; the Apostrophe Ss; Chemical Terms, their Spelling 
and Pronunciation; Rules of the Chicago Society of Proofreaders. 
THE BEN FRANKLIN COMPANY, 232 Irving Ave., Chicago. 


COST OF PRINTING— By F. W. Baltes. Presents a system of 

accounting which has been in successful operation for many years, is 
suitable for large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against 
errors, omissions or losses. Its use makes it absolutely certain that no 
work can pass through the office without being charged, and its actual 
cost in all details shown. 74 pages, 634 by 10 inches, cloth, $1.50. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 
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ELECTROTYPING, a practical treatise on the art of electrotyping by 

the latest known methods, containing the historical review of the sub- 
ject, full description of the tools and machinery required, and complete 
instructions for operating an electrotyping plant, by Cc > Partridge, 





editor “‘ Electrotyping and Stereotyping Department” of THe INLAND 

PRINTER; 150 pages, cloth, $1.50 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 

COMPANY: 

GOVERNMENT COMPOSITORS AT W ASHINGTON — 1,200 now 
employed — receive $4 per day; “Sorts” tells about their work, 

analyzes examinations, gives appointment statistics, offers applicants 

many valuable suggestions; 20 cents. N 718. 





HINTS ON IMPOSITION, a handbook for printers, by T. B. Will- 

iams. This book is a thoroughly reliable guide to the imposition of 
book forms, and shows in addition to the usual diagrams, the folds of 
the sheet for each form, with concise sr pong —s chapters are 
devoted to ‘‘ making” the margins; 96 pages, inches, full 
leather, flexible, gold side stamp, $1.00. OTHE tnrAnp PRINTER 
COMPANY. 


LEARN TO DRAW —‘ Pen and Ink Art,” the new magazine, will tell 





you how; subscription $1.00 per year, sample copy 10 cents in 
stamps; the only magazine that teaches) EMBREE PRINTING COM- 
PANY, Belton, Texas. 





PHOTOENGRAVING, by H. Jenkins, containing practical instructions 

for producing photoengraved plates in relief-line and half-tone, with 
chapters on dry-plate development and half-tone colorwork; no pains 
have been spared to make the work of utility, and all generalizing has 
been avoided; no theories have been advanced; profuse examples show 
the varied forms of engraving, the — color process being very beauti- 
fully illustrated, with a proofs; blue silk cloth, gold getenees. 
revised edition, $2.00. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


PRACTICAL FACTS FOR PRINTERS, by Lee A. Riley; just what 

its name indicates; compiled by a practical man, and said to be the 
most practical little book ever offered to the trade; 50 cents. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


PRACTICAL GUIDE TO EMBOSSING, J. Lawlor, and 

published under the name ‘“ Embossing Made Easy we have had 
this book thoroughly revised and brought up to date, and added a 
chapter on cylinder-press embossing; contains instructions for embossing 
by the various methods applicable to ordinary job presses, for making 
dies from various materials readily obtained by every printer; also for 
etching dies on zinc; there are cuts of the necessary tools, and a diagram 
showing the operation of the dies when put on the press; 75 cents. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


PRESSWORK, a manual of practice for printing pressmen and press- 

room apprentices, by William J. Kelly; the only complete and authen- 
tic work on the subject ever published; new and enlarged edition, con- 
taining much valuable information not in previous editions; full ‘cloth, 
140 pages, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


PROCESS YEAR BOOK — We have but six copies of the 1903 book 

on hand; order at once if you wish to secure one; a magnificent 
book, worth many times the price asked, $2.00. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY. 


THE PRACTICAL COLORIST, taught by correspondence, aids the 

ambitious, gives knowledge of technic, greater skill, larger income, 
joy in labor; investigate and you will buy. THE SHELDON PRESS, 
Burlington, Vt. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF MIRZA-MEM’N — Published by Henry Olendorf 

Shepard, Chicago, is modeled on the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam; 
the delicate imagery of old Omar has been preserved in this modern 
Rubaiyat, and there are new gems that give it high place in the esti- 
mation of competent critics; as a gift-book nothing is more appropriate; 
the binding is superb; the text is artistically set on white plate paper: 
the illustrations are half-tones from original paintings, hand-tooled; siz 
of book, 734 by 934; art vellum cloth, combination white and pu rple or 
full purple, $1.50; edition de luxe, red or brown india ooze leather, 
$4.00; pocket edition, 3 by 534, 76 pages, bound in blue cloth, lettered 
in gold on front and back, complete in every way except the illustrations, 
with full explanatory notes and exhaustive index, 50 cents. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF. PRINTING—A full and concise 
explanation of the technical points in the printing trade, for the use 
of the printer and his patrons; contains rules for punctuation and 
capitalization, style, marking proof, make-up of a book, sizes of books, 
sizes of the untrimmed leaf, number of words in a square inch, dia- 
grams of imposition, and mugh other valuable information not always at 
hand when wanted; 50 cents) THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


CALIFORNIA — An old and well-established printing-office and book 

bindery, doing a business of more than $30,000 a year, in the best 
town in California, can be bought for less than $10,000; this is a snap; 
owner wishes to retire from business. N 264. 











DRAWING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the art of design- 

ing and illustrating in connection with typography; containing com- 
plete instructions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawing, for 
the beginner as well as the more advanced student, by Ernest Knaufit, 
editor of the Art Student, and director of the Chautauqua Society of 
pM ae pages, cloth, $2.00 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 





COMMERCIAL JOB OFFICE in far South, doing commercial work 

exclusively; more than $2,000 worth since January 1; owner engaged 
in other business; competition nominal; material in ‘first-class order, 
prices good, no debts; climate mild and equable all the year, just the 
place to recuperate health; will sell only to a first-class job-printer who 
can maintain present reputation, or will take in a practical active partner. 
N 712. 





Knife Grinder 


THE BLACKHALL MEG. CO., 12 Lock St., Buffalo, N.Y. 





Machines sent on thirty days’ trial to responsible parties. 
If interested, write us. 


Complete Bindery outfits. 





SIM PLE—AUTOMATIC—GUARANTEED 
Using Emery Wheels Arranged for Wet or Dry Grinding. 
NOTE — Sizes given are for length of knife (not width of cutter). 

Style E — To stand on bench. Dry grinding only. 26-in. $50, 32-in. $55, 38-in. $60. 
Style A — With iron stand. Wet or dry grinding. 26-in. $75, 32-in. $85, 38-in. $90, 

44-in. $100, 54-in. $115, 60-in. $150. With water attachment, $10 extra. 
Style C — Extra heavy. Wet and dry grinding. 54-in. $185, 60-in. $185, 75-in. $205, 
90-in. $225. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


Letters in reply to these ‘advertisements will be. forwarded | without 

extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 

warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 

ESTABLISHED AND PROFITABLE monthly newspaper for sale or 
trade for residence property; value $2,000; large city; full par- 

ticulars. N 713. 

EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY FOR JOB-PRINTER — Modern, profit- 
able, commercial printing-plant in ‘southern Minnesota; $1,000 (% 

actual value); easy terms; new type and presses; steady customers; 

only job office. N 728. 

FINE JOB OFFICE in growing city; price $6,000 —% cash, 4% 

printing, 4% time. N 7oo. 


FOR SALE — Finely equipped book and job printing-office, established 
30 years, and first-class stationery store in connection; good lease; 

good trade established; will sell together or separately; price low; in 

the booming city of Schenectady, N. Y. Address CHAS. BURROWS. 

















FOR SALE — First-class engraving plant, thoroughly equipped with 

modern machinery and appliances for process and wood engraving; 
located in city of 50,000; large publishing center and excellent field for 
further development of business; plant has excellent trade and is 
making money; ill health of proprietor sole reason for selling; will 
stand closest investigation; only parties meaning business need apply. 
N 732. 


FOR SALE —First-class printing plant with bindery, in a city of 

350,000; established 14 years; machinery all modern, entirely new, 
run by individual motors; all other material in a first-class condition; a 
liberal proposition made to bona fide purchaser; plant in full operation. 
CHARLES R. DAVIS, Milwaukee, Wis. 








FOR SALE — Half interest in established paper and cigar box busi- 
ness; best opening in United States for practical box man; only 
$1,500 required. Address 507 Pacific Block, Seattle, Wash. 





FOR SALE — Printing-office in town of 28,000; Campbell cylinder 23 

by 28, Chandler & Price Gordon 10 by 15, 4-hofse-power gas engine, 
Lloyd router, stereotyping machine, 32-inch paper-cutter, 16-inch paper- 
cutter, 24-inch card-cutter, wire stitcher, Wesel mitering machine, lead- 
eyo big lot wood type, 200 or more fonts display, 325 pourtds 6, 8, 10, 
2 point body; office can be seen in operation; turning out fine class of 
wore: proprietor not busted, owes nobody, and not selling on account of 
ill health; I have good health and a good business; no excuses to offer; 
if you want a good thing it will cost you $2,800 spot cash; this is a low 
figure. N 690. 


FOR SALE — Up-to-date job plant doing over $5,000 per year; county 
seat, 18,000; a bargain; write for particulars. WN 219. 








MUST SELL — $2,500 job plant in Indian Territory, mostly new; 50 
cents on the dollar; ill health. N 109. 





WANTED — Seventh Day Adventist job-printer to buy half interest in 
ART PRINTING HOUSE, Phoenix, Arizona; business rushing. 


FOR SALE —1o by 15 Eclipse press, witli 4 form rolls, fountain and 
throw-off; excellent condition; a great bargain, $75; also quantity 

secendhand type; send for list. CHEMUNG PRINTING COMPANY, 

Elmira, N. 

FOR SALE — 12 sets of Linotype border ‘ mats.’’; 6-point, 26 to set; 
used but few times; catalogue price $30; will sell cheap. F. R. 

Ww ALT TON, 219 E. 13th ‘st. New York, N. z. 

FOR SALE — 32-inch Hickok ruling machine, faint line; 30-inch 
Advance lever cutter; 5 and 9 wheel paging machines; all in good 

condition; terms cashe MOORE PRINTING COMPANY, Wichita, 

Kansas. 

HALF-TONE CUTS for calendars at half price; cost us 15 cents an 
inch; will sell for 7 cents; proofs sent on request; give size of cuts 

wanted and some idea of subjects preferred. TILTON PUB. COM- 

PANY, 90 Broad st., Boston, Mass. 


LINOTYPE (Mergenthaler) for sale cheap and on easy terms. 
GREENEBAUM, 110 Fulton st., New York, N. Y. 























PARAFFINE MACHINE for coating cardboard signs; 37-inch rolls, 
heated by gas, almost new, $85.00. 34 Clark place, Columbus, Ohio. 


REAL ESTATE — Clear; adjoining city clerk residence, Waukegan 
(suburb of Chicago), IIll.; value $1,500; will trade for cylinder 

press. CLARENCE E. RUNEY, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

WANTED — To exchange a full course in piano instruction for print- 
ing. CHICAGO PIANO COLLEGE, 516 Kimball Hall, Chicago. 














HELP WANTED. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR WORK? File your name with the Inland 

Printer Employment Exchange and it will reach all employers seek- 
ing help in any department. Situations were secured during the past 
month for the following: Job-printers, 4; Linotype operators, 3; 
machinist-operators, 6; foremen, 6; all-round men, 4; bookbinder, 1; 
salesmen and solicitors, 3; ad. man, 1; artists, 2; pressmen, 7; proof- 
reader, 1; manager, 1. Registration fee, $1; mame remains on list until 
situation is secured; blanks sent on request. Address THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


Artists and Designers. 

















WANTED — First-class mechanical artist; state salary and send _sam- 
ples; splendid position to good man by large engraving house. E. E, 
ST AE FORD, Century building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Compositors. 








JOB COMPOSITOR — Union; in southern city; one capable of doing 
first-class job and magazine ad.-work and make-up; sober, reliable, 
steady and speedy. N 7o1. 


WANTED — Advertising compositor; must be capable of doing high- 

grade work; will pay $20 per week for first 3 weeks and $24 per 
week if he can make good; must be able to show what he has done in 
this line. THE NORLHW ESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, Minn. 








FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


adage cg hg class job-printer able to estimate and do up-to-date 
work; union; scale $27 a week. CAPITAL NEWS PUB. COM- 
PANY, Boise, Idaho. 


WE CAN USE 3 or 4 strictly geo class compositors capable of earning 








FOR SALE — Addressograph and cabinet in perfect condition, $25 f.o.b. 
Chicago. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





FOR SALE AT BARGAIN PRICES — One Royle router No. 4, one 
15 by 18 Anthony printing + ig 3 screens—6o0, 85, 133 line. 
J. TATE POWELL, Charlotte, N. 





FOR SALE CHEAP— One Brown folder, New Monarch style, range 

14 by 20 to 37 by 50, first-class condition; must be sold at once to 
ee room for larger machine. GREELEY PRINTERY OF ST. 
LOUIS. 





FOR SALE — Fifty fine half-tone views of poultry, dairy and general 

farm scenes at less than half price; send for sample sheet; also two 
lots of nonpareil type in good condition; would wear lifetime in country 
office. FRED L. KIMBALL ESTATE, Waterlco, Iowa. 





FOR SALE— One Murray router (new), HENRY L. KOEHLER, 


Louisv ille, _Wy. 





F OR S/ AL E— Sanborn “upright ‘embossi ng press, platen 2314 by 28 inches, 
' first-class order. BURKE & JAMES, 118-132 W. Jackson blvd., 
Chicago. 





FOR SALE — Simplex typesetter with about 700 pounds type; adjust- 
able 13 to 30 ems. HOME MAGAZINE, 525 Seventh st. S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 





FOR SALE — Thirty-two inch Acme self-clamping power paper-cutter, 
___very powerful, for sale at sacrifice on account of moving. A. K. 
SWEETRA, 457 Eighteenth ave., Newark, N. J. 


from $20 to $24 per week of 54 hours; state references and experi- 
ence. GRIFFITH- st ILLING ¢ PRESS, Boston, Mass. 
Inkmakers. 





COLOR CHEMIST WANTED — Who understands lithographic and 
printing colors thoroughly. Address, stating experience, P. O. Box 
834, New York city. 


INKMAKER WANTED by a reliable house near New York city; must 

be thoroughly competent and experienced in the manufacture of 
lithographic and printing ink, and have good executive ability; state 
past experience, age and salary expected; good position to the proper 
man. PROGRESSIVE, P. O. Box 834, New York city. 


Miscellaneous. 











A CREDIT SCHOLARSHIP gives you an education on credit; we 

trust you for tuition until course has been fully completed; take a 
course in either advertising, illustrating, journalism, proofreading, elec- 
trical engineering, business correspondence, stenography, bookkeeping, 
showcard writing, English branches, and pay when satisfied. Write for 
credit scholarship, mentioning subject desired. CORRESPONDENCE 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, Scranton, Pa. 


Salesmen. 








CALENDARS — Local salesmen wanted to sell our line of 1906 art cal- 
endars for advertising purposes) VAN DYCK CO., 200 S. roth st., 
Philadelphia. 





SALESMAN WANTED in every city for a superb line of bas-relief 

calendars and pictures embossed by a new process, handsomely 
mounted and very effective: big commission to experienced men; write 
for samples. N 694, care New York Office Inland Printer. 











PRINTS 


ie O i ‘ D Rich Gold, . $3.00 per Ib. 
Pale Gold, . 3.00 e 

Copper, . . 

Aluminum, 





(See Insert December, 1903 ) 








IESSNER’S IMPERIAL GOLD INK 


‘Not made for anything but Plated and Coated Stock. 


BRIGHT Careful printers using this Gold Ink on Plated and Coated Stock can do work equal 


to Dry Bronzing. Printed specimens furnished on application. 


men T. RIESS 
| Be NER 


¥% and 1 pound 
97 Gold Street, NEW YORK 


tin cans. 
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HELP WANTED. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


LINOTYPE OPERATOR, who is first-class ad. and job printer of excel- 
lent character, wants permanent situation, Chicago preferred; mar- 

ried, union. WN 727. 

MACHINIST-OPERATOR desires situation; understands machine thor- 
oughly; first-class operator, 8 years’ experience. N 711. 








WANTED — Experienced printing salesman for high-class catalogue 
trade; give references; salary $2,000 to $3,000. N 722. 


MACHINIST-OPERATOR, expert mechanic, speedy, clean, long experi- 
ence; a reliable union printer of integrity and character. N 609. 





WANTED — Salesman capable of selling cylinder presses, type and 
printing outfits for first-class house; address, giving qualifications, 
experience and references. N 731. 


MACHINIST-OPERATOR, practical machinist, wants position in 1 to 4 
machine plant; very successful where fine bookwork is desired; can 
build up run-down plant; rapid and clean operator. N 181. 





WANTED — Salesmen to call on printers and binders to handle a line 
of flexible glue as a side line; will pay liberal commission to proper 
party. STAR GLUE MFG. COMPANY, Station ‘“ B,” Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Superintendents and Foremen. 








A LARGE PRINTING-HOUSE in the East, handling the, finest grade 

work, has an opening for a man of good executive ability and prac- 
tical experience as superintendent or manager; must have large experi- 
ence and be able to influence trade; in fact, only a successful man will 
be considered; references exchanged; in reply write fully concerning 
experience and salary desired; fine opening for the right man. WN 721. 





WANTED —A thorough foreman for composing-room on highest grade 
commercial and catalogue work; only a man with large experience 
will answer. N 298. 





WANTED — Situations by Mergenthaler Linotype operator-machinist and 

operator, who want change of location, either South or West; posi- 
tions must be in same shop; rapid, sober and reliable; state wages. 
E. W. AVERY, 1248 Chestnut st., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Pressmen. 








A STEADY, SOBER, INDUSTRIOUS and competent cylinder press- 
man, 30 years old, desires change; married; references furnished; 

state wages. WN 717. 

CALIFORNIA POSITION WANTED by first-class pressman, com- 
petent to take charge. G. C. G., 847 Ramona st. -» Pa Palo_ Alto, Cal. 

CYLINDER PRESS HELPER — Seven years’ pressroom experience on 


cylinders and jobbers; expert Dexter feeder operator; strictly tem- 
perate. N 720. 











SITUATIONS WANTED. 





DO YOU WANT HELP FOR ANY DEPARTMENT? The Inland 

Printer Employment Exchange has lists of available employes for all 
departments, which are furnished free of charge. The following are 
listed with us, seeking employment: Compositor, 1; editor, 1; artists 
and cartoonists, 4; bookbinders, 3; stereotypers and electrotypers, 4; 
ad.-men, 6; make-ups, 2; all-round men, 5; job-printers, 16; pressmen, 
14; managers, 5; advertising managers, 5; photoengravers, 6; proof- 
readers, 6; superintendents and foremen, 25; solicitors, estimators and 
salesmen, 2; machinist-operators, 15; Linotype operators, 17; Linotype 
machinists, 5. Address THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


Artists and Designers. 


ALL-ROUND COMMERCIAL artist and designer wishes to make 
change. N 709. 

COMMERCIAL ARTIST, with practical knowledge of engraving, wishes 
position — reliable house using large quantities of illustrated adver- 

tising. N 708 

WANTS A JOB — First class political cartoonist. Address a postal to 

; — ROBERTS, Alden, N. Y., for samples of work and par- 

ticulars. 

















Bookbinders. 


ALL-ROUND BOOKBINDER, many years’ experience, capable of 
taking charge of small plant; married man, sober, reliable, best refer- 
ences. N 706. 








Compositors. 





GOOD UNION JOB-PRINTER wants steady position; some experience 
on stone. N 475. 


JOB COMPOSITOR wants steady situation in shop doing good grade 
of work; will go anywhere. N 723. 


UNION PRINTER — One possessing original ideas, who can buy stock, 

estimate and lay out. work, and at present having entire supervision 
of job office in city of 18,000, will entertain any offer made (at case 
included) in thriving city; is young man, and married, and Nene of 
locating permanently; will submit samples if desired. N 236 


YOUNG MAN, neat, clean, quick and reliable, would like situation in 

printing establishment where he can learn high-class job composition 
and ad.-work, and the printing trade in general; has had 2 years’ experi- 
ence in job office, 1 year in newspaper office; is first-class copyholder 
and reviser, and fast and accurate on correcting Linotype matter, having 
done same on publication and catalogue work the last year; would prefer 
situation in Chicago or vicinity, but can go anywhere. WN 707. 











FIRST-CLASS HALF-TONE AND BOOK PRESSMAN wishes steady 
position; outside of Chicago preferred. N 151. 

SITUATION WANTED as foreman of pressroom by man of good habits 
and character, thoroughly practical, at home with all classes of work 

and machines; can adapt himself to conditions, handle help, and is not 

afraid of work; best of references. N 714. 








Salesmen. 





WANTED — Position as manager or sales manager by man of excep- 

tional experience in large printing-plant, both in sales and purchasing 
departments; 14 years in the business; practical man in every way; 
advancement reason for making change. N 724. 





Superintendents and Foremen. 





AT_PRESENT I am employed by one of the large printing-houses of the 

Middle West, but for certain reasons would like to make a change 
and connect my self with a large, progressive printing establishment where 
ability, honesty and faithfulness would be appreciated; am capable of 
taking entire charge of inside workings of any large concern; nothing 
but a very high-grade position would be considered; all communications 
— be treated confidentially. N 367, care New York Office Inland 
rinter. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


WANTED —A duplex press to print a 7-column, 8-page paper. WN 686, 
care New York Office Inland Printer. 


WANTED — A secondhand Linotype, one that has had - FIRE experi- 
ence. B. J. HAWKES, 374 Broome st., New York, N. Y. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $17 and up, produces 
the finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of 

being ruined by heat; simpler; better, quicker, safer, easier on the type 

and costs no more than papier-maché; also 2 engraving methods costing 

only $5 with materials, by which engraved plates are cast in stereotype 

metal from drawings made on cardboard; new stereotype half-tone 

cneraring, method, no photowork, for $r. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E 33d 
» New York, N.Y. 


ANY BODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring and etching 

process; nice cuts from prints, drawings, photos are easily and quickiy 
made by the unskilled on common sheet zinc; price of process, $1. All 
material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. Circulars and speci- 
mens for stamp. THOS. N. DAY, Box I, Windfall, Ind. 


BIDS FOR PRINTING wanted from printers, who will exchange for 
carbon papers direct from the manufacturer. N 693. 














Editors and Reporters. 





DESK MAN — Experienced as city editor, telegraph and copy editing 

and proofreading; steady, sober and unmarried; handles copy readily 
and quick at writing heads; situation on New England daily preferred. 
N 689. 





Electrotypers and Stereotypers. 
STEREOTYPER — Fiat or curved plate; all-round man; union. N 645. 
Engravers. 











PHOTOGRAPHER — Half-tone and three-color operator, with thor- 
ough knowledge of both wet and dry plate work. N 638. 


SITUATION WANTED — Young man, who has had 3% years’ experi- 
ence at half-tone finishing, desires position; can also do routing; 

references. N 692. 

WANTED — Position by photoengraver; 5% years’ experience with 
newspaper plates. N 682. 











Miscellaneous. 





DIEMAKER — Young man desires situation; first-class diemaker on 
folding paper boxes. FRANK BALDW IN, 518 Brown st., Phila- 

delphia. 

WRAPPING PAPERS, PAPER BAGS, FOLDING PAPER BOXES, 
PRINTING, ET C.— Experienced man capable of filling — position 

desires to make a change. J. S., P. O. Box 319, Syracuse, N. 


Operators and Machinists. 


a iy lg MACHINIST, one of the best, is open for engagement. 
. C. D., 2512 University st., St. Louis, Mo. 














COLOR BAROMETERS —A profitable novelty for printers to handle; 
cost $19, sell for $25, per thousand; sample 10 cents. LOUIS FINK 
& SON, sth & Ludlow sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GET THE KEYBOARD DOWN FINE — The rest comes easy. Thaler 

keyboard, facsimile of Mergenthaler, good as a school; pamphlet 
“ Hints on Keyboard Manipulation ” free; if you are an operator out 
of practice or have your first lesson to learn the ‘Thaler is what you want; 
made of metal, otherwise it would be useless; will last for years; keys 
of spring brass, giving touch of regular oe $3.50 prepaid. 
THALER KEYBOARD COMPANY, 453a “O” st., N. W., Washington, 








GUSTAV JAHN, Berlin S. W., 68, Germany (printer by trade), repre- 

senting Sigmund Ullman Company, New York, and Koenig & Bauer, 
Wurzburg, is desirous of undertaking agencies for American novelties 
relative to the graphic trades. 


IF YOU WISH sensible and thorough instruction in English grammar, 
‘ at ny write to F. HORACE TEALL, 177 Liberty st., Bloom- 
e 


MAKE YOUR OWN CUTS — Our course of instruction teaches you at 
small cost. CORRESPONDENCE ENGRAVING SCHOOL, Spring 
, Columbus, Ohio. 

SEND YOUR BROKEN LINOTYPE SPACEBANDS to SCHUYLER 
REPAIR WORKS, 139 Laflin st., Chicago; returned in 10 days good 

as new; 30 cents each. 

STERFOTYPE PAPER, prepared ready for use, for finest jobs, manu- 

‘ — by FRIEDRICH SCHREINER, Plainfield, N. J. Samples 

or stamps. 


SY pr Roe a lg will introduce a Bn system which will 
rove its worth in 30 days; no money pai until satisfied. THE 
sySTEM COMPANY, Box 429, Fairport, wyPas : . 
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HIGGINS’ 
VEGETABLE GLUE 


DENSE, strong, glue-like 
paste for sticking paper or 

cloth to wood, leather or glass; 
hence valuable in photo-engraving, 
electrotyping, printing, bookbind- 
ing and kindred trades. Should 
be used instead of animal glue, as 
it is clean and sweet-smelling, and 
is always ready for use without 
fussy preparation or waste. In 1, 
2, 5 and 10 |b. cans, and in bulk. 





CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


NEW YORK — CHICAGO — LONDON 


Main Office, 271 Ninth St. | BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
Factory, 240-244 Eighth St. U.S.A. 








GLUING MACHINES, all sizes; also 
SUIT BOX CREASING MACHINES 


FOLDING Box best made. Prices reduced. 
133 South Clinton St’ WILSON PAPER Box MACHINERY Co. 


Chicago, Ill. 








New York Engravers Supply 


HD. uhar, Propr. ~~ P: 
168 Church St.,Cor-Reade St., New Yo: p 














EVERYTHING & ENGRAVER) }/ 


GU 
A 


sores THE PROCESS TICKLER*="" 22 























to Samples of our new 


Job Printers are Welcome stock designs in one or 


; two colors for letter- 
heads. Something new and very handsome. Write us to-day. 


CHAS. L. STILES, - - - 921 Mohawk Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Printers and Stationers A PROFITABLE SIDE LINE 


_ Profits large and demand increasing. 

Make Investigate. Complete outfits from 

RUBBER STAM PS $25.00 up. Write for catalogue. 
PEARRE E. CROWL COMPANY, 15 CLAy STREET, BALTIMORE, Mb. 








Want to Save 10 per Cent on Your Glue Bills? 


Mail two ounces of the glue you are now using to THE MIDLAND 
GuiuE Co., Chicago. They will quote you on an equal grade. 


Peerless Padding Glue 


Always Flexible. Pure White. Tough. Quick Drying. 
Don’t Mould. Samples and prices on application. 
CLELAND CHEMICAL CO., 115-117 Nassau Street, New York. 


“Roughin *® for the Trade 


We have put in a ROUGHING 
MACH . 





The Best and 
Cheapest 
Never Sticky. 





IINE, and should be 
pleased to fill orders from those desiring this class of work, Three-color half- 
tone’ pictures, gold bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of any 
character, is much improved by giving it this stippled effect. All work 


given prompt attention, Prices on application. Correspondence invited. 
THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 
120-130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 





THE INLAND PRINTER 


Printers’ Wiping Rags 
Just what you are looking for. Wipers for cleaning your presses, rollers, 
etc. Our special grade of PRINTERS’ WIPING CLOTHS are pe up especially 
for printers’ use. They are carefully assorted, are clean, and contain all large 
pieces. Put up in 300and 500 lb, bales. Price, 3% cts. per Ib., f.o.b. factory. 
Send us your orders ; we know you will be pleased. 
A. H. BLOOM COMPANY - - - QUINCY, ILL. 





To make Channels, Space-bands and 


Matrices smooth and "slick," use 


Dixon's Special Graphite No. 635 


Booklet and Sample Free on Request. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


FOR SALE Harris Automatic Press 


Size, 15 x 18; speed, 5,000 to 9,000 
impressions per hour. Machine has been in our house three months 
but we desire to sell on account of installing special machinery. 
Guaranteed as good as when it arrived. Equipped with automatic 
sheet and envelope feed. 


J. A. EVERITT, Seedsman, Inc. - 


THE WAY TO PAD 


your stationery in order to be sure of satisfying your customer — use 
our Padding Glue. 
We've been making high-grade Padding Glue for over eleven years. 
We use the best materials, and our glue is the strongest and most 
flexible to be had. 


ROBT. R. BURRAGE, . . 35-37 Frankfort Street, NEW YORK 











INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











Calendars and Largest Line 
Lowest Prices Calendar Pads 


Calendar samples, $4.— rebate on first order. Calendar Pad 
catalogue furnished gratis. 


BONNERWITH BROTHERS 
78 Duane Street, NEW YORK 963-967 DeKalb Ave., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

















WU can teach you to make En- 
gravings like the illustrations 

presented in this magazine, and 
they command high prices. The men 
who produce this kind of work never 
have’ any difficulty in securing salar- 
ies at from $20 to $50 per week. 
We have the only college of Photo- 
Engraving in America. Terms easy 
and living inexpensive. 


ATTEND THE 
BISSELL 


WRITE FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG 


Bissell College of 
Photo Engraving 
831 Wabash Ave. 
Effingham, Illinois 
in connection with the Illinois College of, 
Photography. 
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ROLLERS 





CINCINNATI, OHIO. 







We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 
§ WE MAKE system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, 
THE BEST and make solid, perfect rollers by the best 
formulas. 
THAT CAN 


Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 
address in writing or shipping. 


BE MADE 
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INCORPORATED 1896 


THE TYPO MERCANTILE AGENCY 


Specialist. Field confined exclusively to the Paper, Book, Stationery, Printing, and Publishing Trade. Credit Books, 
Reports, Bulletins, Collections, and every feature of service, designed to meet the special requirements of those whose 
customers are in this Trade. ‘THe Typo CrepiT Book stands in a class by itself; gives every firm in the Trade, with 
ratings for capital and credit, and street addresses in all cities; complete Classified Directory of the entire trade. 


The Recognized Authority in the Printing Trade. General Offices, 87 Nassau St., NEW YORK CITY 














Each engine is fully tested before it leaves our Did —s comely Durant Counter 


factory to its full indicated horse-power. Its sim- 
plicity of construction and perfection of mechanical must be attached to the press you ordered? 
principles have been amply demonstrated during a 


the past twenty-three years. Olds engines are —<mee Gp <e 
standard the world over. — N Wi ag. IT’S A 
STATIONARY ENGINES, 270 100 H.-P. € 
PORTABLE ENGINES, 810 35 H.P. 














On Omen On 
5) WAN. DU'RAN'T.@ 
MILWAUKE EWS! 


We will send full information and new illustrated catalogue 
OPW rete {OME upon request. 
: - OLDS GASOLINE ENGINE WORKS 
Gasoline 230 RIVER STREET LANSING, MICH. 


Ne 
eat eabat an When a DURANT COUNTER comes with 
g ‘ . a press, for then you Know the press-builder 
has used the best material. 




















OUR NEW 640 PAGE CATALOGUE No.3! SHOWING 


SOOO sae Ses Ca rbon Paper 


Ps : 
trade—cuts for letter heads, envelopes and business cards, comic 


ractical printers practice economy by having a small assortment of Carbon Paper on 


hand suitable for any job. A case of 20 x 30 or 25 x 38 will do the trick, say 100 sheets for 
pen and pencil, in double and single, blue and black. Use your cutter for smaller sizes. 
Goods are non-smutting, non-drying, and good for 100 impressions from one sheet. We 
pay shipping charges. Price folder tells the story, samples demonstrate and discounts 
will “‘ talk."” Sample envelope free for the asking, it’s liberal —some— 20 sheets. 
ENGRAVERS & ELECTROTYPERS Whitfield Carbon Paper Works 
14-7-153 FIFTH AVE. CHICAGO. 123 Liberty Street New York City 

















JOSEPH A. KAPP ESTABLISHED 
LOUIS HENGSTLER 1855 


oforngraning Robert Mayer & Co. 


By H. JENKINS 


¢/Manufacturers of Finest Black and 
Colored Lithographic and Printing 





CONTAINING 


practical instructions for pro- 


ducing photoengraved plates 
in relief-line and half-tone, 
with chapters on the theory 
and practice of three-color 


work, by Frederic E. Ives 
and Stephen H. Horgan, the 














frontispieces being progres- Parks’ Renowned Lithographic Hand Presses 
; a £ theb Pure Linseed Oil Varnishes 
sive proofs of one of the best Bronzing «Machines 


exhibits of three-color work. Importers of Lithographic Stones, Bronze Powders 


Machinery and Supplies of every description 











Sole cAgents for the United States and Canada of the 


The whole is richly illustrated, printed on highly enameled heavy Genuine Columbia Transfer Paper 
paper, and bound in blue silk cloth, gold embossed; new 
edition, revised and brought down to date; 200 pages. BS 
Price, $2.00 
226 Fourth Ave., New York 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY Telephone, 1993 Gramercy. 
“cupe J Chicago, Ill. 
116 Nassau STREET 120-130 SHERMAN ST. BRANCHES 1 REED & GOODMAN, San Francisco, Cal. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO Factory — Hoboken, N. J. 
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MORE ABOUT NUMBERING 

















BATES 
¢e/Model 27 


N° 12345 


FAC SIMILE IMPRESSION 














View showing parts detached for cleansing. 





THE WORLD’S STANDARD MODEL 





IT PAYS.—Every day printe rs are called upon to estimate on numbered jobs. 
Those having machines are “JOHNNIE ON THE SPOT,” while those without not 
only lose time and money sending the work out, but frequently a customer. Two 
or three fair-sized jobs pay for the machines. 


OLD-FASHIONED METHODS.— Hand and treadle numbering machines 
are not only slow, but the quality of the work i is very inferior, the ink distribution 
poor and the register far from pe rect. With our “Type-High” machines, the register 
must necessarily be perfect, while the quality is only limited to your presswork. 


NO ROOM. It frequently occurs that printers can’t see how these machines 
can be used on their particular work, as there is no room. Ninety-nine jobs out of 
one hundred can be accomplished with our Standard Model—if you know how. 
Write us and we will tell you how it is done, 


SPECIAL MACHINES.-— Long run, intricate jobs sometimes can be more 
easily accomplished with special machines. For this class of work, we make an 
endless variety. Machines to skip, or repeat the same number as often as may be 
required. Large figures—small figures; in fact, anything that is wanted. 

MODEL 27 STANDARD.-— This model is the result of careful study into the 
average printer’s requirements and long experiments. Its Simplicity of Con- 
struction, Perfect Design and Absolute Accuracy have made this wonderful 
little machine so popular that it has now become the recognized standard of the 
world. The parts are all made on the interchangeable system and the machines 
are fully guaranteed. 

AT YOUR SERVICE.—Many years’ experience in the numbering machine 
business, together with the largest and best equipped factory in the world devoted 
exclusively to the manufacture of numbering machines, place us in position to 
produce quickly and cheaply. Both our experience and facilities are at your service, 








IN STOCK 


and for sale by dealers 


EVERYWHERE 


Branch Office — 2 Cooper Street, 
MANCHESTER, ENG. 








The BATES 
MACHINE CoO. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
346 Broadway ... NEW YORK 


Factory—706, 708, 710 Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. U.S. A. 




















merican Lead and Rule Cutters 


are unequaled in every essential that goes to make a perfect cutter. They are unrivaled 
in ease of adjustment, in speed, in accuracy— permanent, uniform, ever-the-same 





accuracy —in capacity and wide range of measures. They possess many valuable 


features found in no other similar machine. 
thousands. Why not for you? 


They are earning money, saving money for 


SENT ON THIRTY DAYS [RIAL 2S. 













ALL DEALERS 
SELL THEM 















end of that time you are satisfied with the cutter, keep it and pay for it. If not, return it. 








No. I, not graduated, $7.00 | No.2........ $10.00 











H. B. ROUSE & CO. 


Patentees and Manufacturers 


158 E. Huron Street, Chicago 





JOHN HADDON & CO., London, Sole Agents for Great Britain 
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On the next page appears a specimen frem. the 


MARCAH’S 
THESAURUS 


A year ago, a specimen page of this Dictionary 
was exhibited in the trade monthlies by the 
agents of a type-casting machine, calling atten- 
tion to its complicated typography, and alleging 
that there was but one machine able to handle 
the work. The same Dictionary is composed this 
year by George F. Lasher, of Philadelphia, on the 


DOUBLE 
MAGAZINE 
LINOTYPE 


the only machine in the world able to handle 
complicated composition of this character at a 
cost which will insure a profit to the printer 
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NEW YORK 














Mergenthaler Linotype Company 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





























‘ NEW ORLEANS 














MARCH’S THESAURUS 

















ACCLIMATIZE. 


ac-cli’-ma-tize. To adapt to a new climate. DoMmeEs- 
TICATION-AGRICULTURE, HABIT-DESUETUDE. 
ac-cliv’-i-ty. An upward slope. AscenT-DESCENT, 
PARALLELISM-INCLINATION. 

ac-cli’-vous. Sloping upward. PARALLELISM-INCLI- 
NATION. 

ac-cloy’. To fill full. Excess-Lack. 

ac’-co-lade’. Salutation of knighthood. POoLiTENEss- 
IMPOLITENEss. 

ac-com’-mo-date. To oblige; furnish. EQua.ity- 
INEQUALITY, FIGHTING-CONCILIATION, GIVING-RECEIV- 
ING, HarmMoNny-Discorp, LOAN-BorrowING, OBSTRUC- 
TION-HELP; accommodate oneself to, CoNvEN- 
TIONALITY-UNCONVENTIONALITY ; accommodate with, 
GIVING-RECEIVING, LoAN-BorROWING. 

ac-com’-mo-da’’-ting. Obliging. CHARITABLENESS- 
MALEVOLENCE. 

ac-com”’-mo-da’-tion. Adjustment. FicHtinc-Con- 
CILIATION, KEEPING-RELINQUISHMENT, OBSTRUCTION- 
HeELp. 

ac-com’-pa-ni-ment. Something added.  <AppitI0Nn- 
Subtraction, [NCREMENT-REMNANT, Music, SOLI- 
TUDE-COMPANY. 

ac-com’-pa-nist. One who accompanies. MUSICIAN. 
ac-com’-pa-ny. To go with. AppiTION-SUBTRACTION, 
COEXISTENCE, MUSICIAN, SOLITUDE-COMPANY. 

ac-com’-pa-ny-ing. Going with. SoLirupE-ComPaAny. 

accompli, fait [I°.] (ac-con-pli’, fet). An accomplished 
deed. CoMPLETION- NONCOMPLETION. 

ac-com’-plice. An associate. ANTAGONIST-ASSISTANT. 

ac-com’-plish. ‘To carry out. ComPpLeTIoN-NoNCoM- 
PLETION, CREATION-DESTRUCTION. SUCCESS-FAILURE; 
accomplish with difficulty, Dirricutty-Facivity. 

ac-com’-plished. Carried out. ScHOLAR-DUNCE, SKILL- 
UNSKILFULNESS. 

ac-com’-plish-ment. Completion. Anything that per- 
fects. CoMPLETION-NONCOMPLETION, KNOWLEDGE-IG- 
NORANCE, SKILL-UNSKILFULNESS. 

ac-compts’. Accounts. ACCOUNTS. 

ac-cord’.. To grant; harmony. ASssENT-DISSENT, GIv- 
ING-RECEIVING, HArMoNyY-Discorp, LEAVE-PROHIBI- 
TION, Metopy-DissonANCE, UNIFoRMITY-DIVERSITY, 
VaARIANCE-Accorp; in accord, HaArmony-Discorp; 
of one’s own accord, READINESS-RELUCTANCE. 

ac-cord’-ance. Agreement. ASSENT-DISSENT, GIVING- 
RecEIVING, HaArMony-Discorp, LEAvVE-PROHIBITION, 
Unirormity-Diversity; accordance with reality, 
Nature-ArtT; accordance with truth, NAture-ArtT; 
in accordance, CoNVENTIONALITY-UNCONVENTIONAL- 
ITY; in accordance with, Harmony-Discorp. 

ac-cord’-ant. Harmonious. Harmony-Discorp; be 
accordant, Harmony-Discorp; render accordant, 
HarMony-DIscorp. 

ac-cord’-ing. Agreeing. According as, MopIFICATION ; 
according to, EvipENCE-COUNTEREVIDENCE; according 
to circumstances, ConpITION-SITUATION; according 
to every reasonable expectation, LikELIHoop-Un- 
LIKELIHOOD; according to law, Law-LAWLESSNESS; 
according to regulation, CoNvENTIONALITY-UNCON- 
VENTIONALITY ; according to rule, CoNVENTIONALITY- 
UNCONVENTIONALITY; according to this occasion, 
CoNDITION-SITUATION. 

ac-cord -ing-ly. Suitably. ConpDITION-SITUATION, 
RATIOCINATION-INSTINCT. 

ac-cor’-di-on. A musical wind-instrument. MusIcaL 
INSTRU MENTS. 

ac-cor’-di-on-ist. A player on the accordion. Musi- 
CIAN. 

ac-cost’. To address. Appress-RESPONSE. 

ac-cou-cheur’ (cu-shur). An assistant at childbirth. 
INSTRUMENTALITY, REMEDY-BANE. 

ac-count’. A reckoning. Account, Accounts, Ap- 
PROVAL-DISAPPROVAL, CREDIT-Dest, Dectston-MIs- 
JUDGMENT, EENLIGHTENMENT-SECRECY, NUMBERING, 
Recorp, RepuTATION-DiscrepIT; call to account, 





ACCOUNT. 


APPROVAL-DISAPPROVAL; find one’s account in, Suc- 
CESS-FAILURE, USEFULNESS-USELESSNESS; make no 
account of, OVERVALUATION-UNDERVALUATION; not 
account for, CLEARNESS-OBSCURITY; On account of, 
Morive-Caprice, Osstruction-HeLp, Purpose-Luck, 
RATIONALE-LUCK; on no account, ASSERTION-DENIAL, 
LEAVE-PROHIBITION, PROFFER-REFUSAL; send to one’s 
account, LirE-KiLLinG; taken into account, Heep- 
DisrEGARD, MopiFicaTion; small account, ConseE- 
QUENCE-INSIGNIFICANCE; to one’s account, Property ; 
turn to account, BetreERMENT-DETERIORATION, GAIN- 
Loss, Success-FaiLture, Use-Disuse; account as, 
FairH-Miscivinc; account for, INTERPRETATION- 
MISINTERPRETATION, RATIONALE-LUCK; account with, 
EXCHANGE, SETTLEMENT-DEFAULT. 





ACCOUNT. 


Account. A written or spoken record. 

Adventures. Hazardous events in a man’s life. 

Ana. A collection of sayings and anecdotes. 

Anecdotes. Short stories. 

Annals. Narrative of events divided into periods. 

Apologue. Narrative of events to bring out some moral truth. 

Autobiography. A story of one’s own life by himself. 

Biography. The story of a person’s life. 

Chronography. History, record 

Circumstantial account. An account giving many details. 

Confessions. Facts relative to the life of a person. 

Delineation. Representing by drawing bold outlines. 

Description. An account, a word portrayal. 

Detailed account. <A description giving minute details. 

Essay. A composition on a subject less formal than a treatise. 

Exposé [F.]. Statement; account; outline. 

Fable. A fictitious story written to teach some moral. 

Fairy tale. A recital of the deeds of a fairy; an invented story. 

Fortunes. Events which befall a person during his life. 

Historiette. An historical treatise on a small scale. 

Historiography. The writing of historic treatises; histories. 

History. <A written record of events. 

Journal. An account of daily events. 

Legend. A traditional story. 

Memoir. A short biography; reminiscences; something mem- 
orable. 

Memorial. A token or monument to perpetuate the memory of 
some one or something. 

Minute account. A record in full. 

Monograph. An essay upon a definite thing or special class. 

Narration. The act of recounting the particulars of an event or 
series of events in the order of occurrence. 

Narrative. A logical account of the successive events of some- 
thing. 

Necrology. A record of deaths. 

Nursery tale. <A story, or tale, for children. 

Parable. A religious allegory, like the parables of Christ. 

Particulars. <A record in full. 

Personal narration. A description about some particular person. 

Recital. An account given in detail. 

Record. Official proceedings entered in a book. 

Rehearsal. A narration; a repeating of some performance to be 
rendered during some theatrical season. 

Relation. A telling; a recital. 

Report. A recountal of events. 

Romance. A story of adventure or chivalry. 

Sketch. A rough outline; a general delineation. 

Specification. An account where every detail is specified. 

Statement. A setting forth of certain opinions. 

Statement of facts. Ground upon which evidence is to be con- 
sidered. 

Story. A tale; a history; a record. 

Summary of facts. An epitome; a collection of the main points. 

Tale. A story; an account; statement. 

Thesis. A subject prescribed to a student to write before grant- 
ing him a degree. 

Tradition. The handing down from one generation to another 
by word of mouth of the customs, deeds, attainments, etc., of 
a people. 

Treatise. A formal essay; a composition on a particular subject. 

Work of fiction. A novel; a book of fiction. 


Account—Associated Nouns. 


Biographer. One who writes biographies. 
Clio. The muse of history. 


Copyrighted and Patented hy the Historical Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
A new revision by the great Prof. March now in preparation. For particulars and free samples address above 


























COMPOSED ON THE DOUBLE MAGAZINE LINOTYPE BY GEORGE F. LASHER. 
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Designates Private Branch ® : 
+ kixchange System. 201 Adelphi 











A & E Leather Goods Co, 419 Broome..!471 Spring Abrams Harry,Chidns Clthg,55 GtJones..4593 Spring 
Aach F, Market..... 2725 Broadway..3105 River. Abrams Lewis A, Lawyer...320 Bway.. 634 Franklin 
Aachen & Munich Fire Ins Co, 46 Cedar..1334 John Abrams R Russell, Dntst, 146 W 130th. 13238W Morning 
Aalborg Portland Cemt Co, 39 Cortdt..3377 John Abrams & Lasky, Lawyers, 320 Bway.. 634 Franklin 
Aaron D & Son, Tailors...62 E 13th..6153J Gramrcy Abramson A, Bindings, 679 Broadway.. 383R 5 ae 
Aaron David, Dress ‘Ii'rmgs, 55 W 26th..2682 Mad.Sq. Abramson Jos, Drug Sndrs, 130 Broome. .1387J Orchard 
Aaron Herman, Lawyer, 52 Broadway..2653 Broad Abramson Louis, Cigars...45-7 Cedar..4114 John 
Aaron Joseph B............ 37 New..5610 Broad Abramson Dr M....... 125 W 115th..1377 orning 
Aaron Joseph B, Res....1919 7th av..2996 Morning Abrazine Co.......... 15 S William..3057 Broad 
Aarons J, Cast-off Clothing, 752 6th av..5205 38th st. Abt Leo J, Printer & Statr, 640 Bway.. 499 Spring 
Aarons S, Cigars..... 68 Columbus av.. 491 Columbs Academy of Music...14th & Irving pl.. 701 Gramrcy 
Aaronson Credit Centre...62 Bowery..3302 Franklin Academy of the Sacred Heart, ~ 

Aaronson I,Res,Croton av& Oakland pl.. 821J Tremont i gg av and 133d..3517 Morning 
Aaronstamm A Stephen..World Bldg..3870 John Acadia Apartments....1893 7th av. 13576 Morning 
Aaronstamm & Chorosh,Lwyrs, Wrld Bld..3870 John +Account-Audit Co......... 25 Pine. .3803 jenn 
Abbate & Alvino, Keal Est, 50 Seng. - Se Spring Account, Audit & Assurne Co, 25 Pine..3803 John 





Acer Mrs A E, Resideuce, 116 W 77th..2130 River. 


Abbate & De Caro, gaa 169 Grand..3329 Spring 
Acer Frank A, Lawyer, 277 Broadway..3180 Franklin 


Abbe KEngineering Co. .220 Big es & 12584 Cortland 











Abbe Robert, MD........ 3 W 50th... 92 Plaza | Acer Frank A, Residence, 30 W 59th..3412 Plaza 
Abbey Etfervscnt Salt Co, 360 William..3052 Franklin | Acetylene Coast & Harbor Lighting 
Abbey F R, Packing Boxes, 315 EK 22d..1823  Gramrcy | Company...... 141 Broadway..4036 Cortland 
Abbey Stephen H, Res, 101 Convent av..2332J Morning Acetylene Gas Illumg Co, 105 Walker..5717 Franklin 
Abbey ‘the... .Fort Wash Rd & 198th.. 469 Highbge | Acetyvone Mfg Co..... 38 Park Row..1303 Cortland 
Abbey & Imbrie, Fishg 'Tkle, 18 Vesey..4190 Cortland Acevedo J, Spanish Transltr, 11 Bway..5050 Broad 
Abbot Abiel, Ship Broker...53 South..1802 Broad | Acevedo J & Co, Com Mchs, 27 William..6473 Broad 
Abbot Everett V, Lawyer, 45 Cedar..5537 John | Achelis Fritz, Residence....9 E 57th..4332 Plaza 
Abbot Frank P, Imp China, 29 Barclay..2924 Cortland | Achelis John, Residence...16 W 69th..1037 Columbs 
Abbot-Gamble Co, Genl Cont, 32 Bway..5828 Broad | Achenbach Geo & Co, Grers, 2850 Bway.. 929J Morning 
Abbott Alkaloidal Co....50 W Bway..6419 Cortland | Acken Sam’! I &Sons,Bldrs,1182 Bway..1841 Mad.Sq. 
Abbott C B, Brdg Stable, 207 W 75th.. 8 River. | Acken Wm H, Residence. .29 W 82d.. 737J River. 
Abbott C Westley, Lawyer....49 Wall.. 707 Broad Acker Bros, Butchers....2212 8th av..2368L Morning 
Abbott Charles Kk, Baker, 236 8th av.. 783 Chelsea | Acker Charles L, Res....117 W 75th..2268R River. 
Abbott Clark H, Lawyer....29 Bway..3848 Broad | Acker J, Jr, Residence, 337% W 55th..2671J Columbs 
Abbott George B, Lawyer, 32 Nassau..2656 John | Adams Robt Franklin,Treas,106 Grand..4620 Spring 
Abbott George H, Lawyer, 170 Bway..1836 Cortland Adams Robt Franklin, Res,494W Endav.. 264 River. 
Abbott Hardware Co, 636 Columbs av.. 103 River. Adams Dr Robt Staunton, Offi, 6 E 34th..1029 Mad.Sq. 
Abbott Henry. ... <0. ese 9 Maiden la..1641 Cortland Adams Miss S OC, Stenogr, 20 W 34th.. 342 38thst. 
Abbott Henry H, Lawyer, 32 Liberty..4208 John | Adams S J, Residence... .203 W 113th. 11952L Morning 
Abbott John N, Res....351 W 114th... 763 orning | Adams T W & Co, Raw Furs, 89 Mercer..2666 Spring 
Abbott John T, Lawyer, 71 Broadway..4947 Cortland | Adams T W & Co, Mfg Jwirs, 11 John. '4133R Cortland 
Abbott Lewis in er 153 W 73d.. 893 Columbs | Adams Thatcher M.......... 36 Wall..2611 John 
Abbott Phillips, Lawyer...206 Bway..6675 Cortland | Adams Thatcher M, Res...63 E 79th..3433 79th st. 
Abbott Press, Printing... “152 E 23d..5585 Gramrcy | Adams Thatcher M, Stable, 123 E 77th. .3289R 79th st. 
+Abbott Renwick W.....140 Nassau..5510 John | Adams Thatcher M, Jr...... 45 Wall..4640 Broad 
Abbott Dr Theo J, Res...123 E 78th..3633 79th st. Adams Thos & Co, Mfrs Laces,55 FrnkIn..3153 Franklin 
Abbott & Coyne, Lawyers...29 Bway..3848 Broad Adams Thos B, Lmps & Oils, 709 6th av..3825 38th st. 
F Abbott’s M Sons, Stoves..137 8th av.. 221 Chelsea Adams Thos B, Bnkr & Brkr,100 Bway..6610 Cortland 
3 Abeel Bros, Iron & Steel..190 South.. 440 Orchard | Adams Thos D, Lawyer....277 Bway..3176 Franklin 
Abeel Henry F, Res..... 148 W 131st..1924J Morning Adams W L, Residence. .68 W 116th..1958 Harlem 
Abeel John H, Residence, 148 W 73d..3487 Columbs Adams Wn, Millinery...487 Fifth av..3669 38th st. 
+Abegg & Rusch......... 92 Grand..4920 Spring Adams Mrs Wn, Sr, Res, 23 W 10th..2183 Gramrcy 
Abel Bernard & Co, Prdce, 305 Wash..1267 Franklin Adams Wm Co,Inc,Trckmn,231 Greene..5970 Spring 
Abel Bros & Co, Diamonds, 64-6 John..4078 John Adams William R, Lawyer, 25 Broad..4171 Broad 
Abel C C & Co, Exprt Com, 116 Broad...475 Broad Adams & Adams, Lawyers, 25 Broad..3940 Broad 
¥ +Abelard The, Apartmts, 1887 7th av..3973 Morning Adams & Chambers, Stngphrs, P O Bldg..2787 Cortland 
3 Abele Chris, Machinist...537 W_50th.. 181 Columbs Adams & Co, Mfg Co, Syrups, 220 Front.. 523 John 
Abeles Emil, Furs......... 38 E 8th..6242J Spring Adams & Co, Bankers......20 Broad..6526 Cortland 
é Abell J T & Co, Contrctrs, E R & 56th..3605 Plaza Adams & Co, Whsle Meats, 102 Barclay..5308 Cortland 
4 Abendschien Geo...134th & Brook av.. 229 Melrose Adams & Comstock, Attys-at-Lw,36 Wall. .2611 mo 
4 Abenheim Bros, Exprtrs, 54 Maiden la..2294 John Adams & Elting Co, Paint Spec, 93 Cliff..2790 John 
a Abenheim M & Co, Com Mer, 2-4 Stone.. 939 road +Adams & Grace Co, Statry, 17 Cedar..1540 John 
Abenheim Sidney, Com Mcht, 2 2-4 Stone.. 939 Broad Adams & Hahn, Lawyers, 76 William..3934 John 
Abercrombie David T, 314 Broadway (4735 Franklin Adams & McKane Amusmt Co,Fuller Bld. .2941J Gramrcy 
Abingdon Warehousing Co. Wall..5805 Broad Adams & Thomson, Expt, Prod Exchg..3921 Broad 
: Abingdon Warehousg Co, 425 W 13th..2776 Chelsea Adams & Warren, Archtcs, 20 W 34th.. 90 38thst. 
a Abington, The...... 1029 Madison av..2452 79th st. Adams & Westlake Co, R R Supplies, 
ee Ablowich Louis, Res.....72 W 118th..2798L Harlem 26 Cortlandt..6606 Cortland 
4 Ablowitz M & Co, Paper Bxs, 182Grand..4271J Spring Adamson J B, Pntr, Decor, 668 6th av..1408 38th st. 
t Abney John R, Lawyer...27 William..5933 Broad Adamson J H, Carpenter..... 57 Ann..2648 John — 
4 Aborn Milton. Broadway and 45th..4264 38th st. Adder Machine Co.....309 Broadway.. 815 ranklin 
# Aborn Milton, Residence, 94 W 103d..2841_ River. Addoms Mortimer C, Lawyer, 11 Wm..25!1! Broad 
a Aborn & Cushman, Coffee Brks,103 Front.. 941 Bread Addoms Mrs Mortimer C, Res, 73 E 56th..3208 Plaza 
a Abrahall Mrs Frances H, Res, 316 E50th..1535 Plaza Addoms W H, Expt Dept, Ja 7 & Gwich..3379 Franklin 
a Abraham Alfred, Res....91 W 119th..3514R Harlem Addressing, Duplicating - Mailing 
re Abraham Bros, Paints...473 Sixth av.. 423 Mad.Sq. Company....... 4 William..1934 John 
= Abraham J D & Son. Pub, Bennett Bldg..8625 Cortland Addressing Multimailing i 66 Reade...844 Franklin 
q Abraham Jos H, MD, Res, 132 W 44th 3994 38thst. Addressograph Co...... 72 Trinity pl..2147 Cortland 
A Abraham Ludolph H, Res, 46 W 90th..3475 River. Addy Arthur R, MD, Res, 500 W_143d.. 903 Morning 
ss Abraham Samuel, Drgst, 1815 Mad av..1169 Harlem Addy Matthew & Co, Pig Iron Coke, 
G Abraham & Straus, Purchasing Dept 15 err: .3504 Cortland 
a Abrahams Howard.....253 ates. -2278 Cortland Adee Demet Wo. vc csccccss y..9086 Cortland 
5 Abrahams J & Co.Laces,Vivts,640 Bway.. 85 Spring +Adee Fred Co, Plmbrs’ Sups, 4a one, .1377 John 
a Abrahams Jno W, Pub Acct, 82 Beaver..5893 Broad Adee George A, Lawyer...... 46 Pine..2574 John 
Be Abrahams Jos, Leif Thaco. 202 Pearl. .1853 John Adams Ralph Randolph, Rook ou 
“a +Abrahams Paul M, Lawyr, 350 Bway..6025 Franklin MES aera Dia mane & ad W 23d..2024 Chelsea 
e Abrahams R, Physician, 43 St Marks pl..1995 Orchard Adee Gecmme i) ear Fi Moon . 135 W.Chsts 
Abrahams S, Tobacnst. Grnd Cent Sta..5474 38th st. Adee George T, Broker...... 45 Pine..2514 John 
Abrahams & Schwarz, Wins, 142 Grand..2940 Spring Adee Philip H, Lawyer...... 45 Pine..2574 John 
Abrahamson Dr Isador, Res, 65 W 126th. .1892 arlem Adelaide, The.......... 635 Park av..1960 laza 
Abramovitz Bros, Wsle Bchs, Wash Mkt..1370 Cortland Adelberg & Berman. Clthg, 230 Grand..1134 Spring 
Abrams, Dr Alex, Res, 1896 Lexn av.. 846 Harlem Adelmann Henry, Wines, 214 E 14th..6082 Gramrcy 





Abrams B L, Glass Dealr, 272 Division.. 339 Orchard Adelphi Apartments.....71 W 116tb.. 401 Harlem 





























COMPOSED ON THE LINOTYPE BY GEORGE F, LASHER. EACH LINE COMPLETE AND 
ON ONE SLUG. NOTE TWO JUSTIFICATIONS. 























THE DOUBLE MAGAZINE 


LINO T ¥ PE 











HE COMMERCIAL SPECIMENS ON 
qT THE TWO PRECEDING PAGES 
ARE FAIR EXAMPLES OF THE 
KIND AND CLASS OF WORK WHICH 
THE LINOTYPE WILL HANDLE IN A 
GENERAL PRINTING OFFICE. FOUR 
COMPLETE FONTS (TWO MAY BE OF 
ONE BODY AND TWO OF ANOTHER), 
ARE AT THE INSTANT COMMAND 
OF THE OPERATOR FROM ONE 
KEYBOARD i ae ae ae 
TABLE WORK AND EVERY OTHER 
VARIETY OF COMPOSITION, ESPECI- 
ALLY THE INTRICATE OR DOUBLE- 
PRICED KIND REQUIRING MIXED 
FACES, SPECIAL CHARACTERS AND 
ACCENTS CAN BE COMPOSED WITH- 
OUT CHANGE OF EQUIPMENT 



























































Mergenthaler Linotype C ompany 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS 


NEW 





YORK 
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Style 


and | 2 ida 


Quality — 


THE INLAND-WALTON ENGRAVING COMPANY 
' : ILLUSTRATORS, DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS BY ALL PROCESSES 








AINTAINING a large staff of artist specialists to meet every 

requirement in designing, illustrating and engraving, the Inland- 
Walton Engraving Company is equipped to promptly fill orders for striking 
and unusual effects. All engravings are of uniform high-grade printing 
quality, assuring softness and richness of gradation, with brilliancy and 
effectiveness. 





THE INLAND-WALTON ENGRAVING COMPANY 
120-130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 
Local and Long-Distance Telephones, HARRISON 4230-4231 
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Chas. Hellmuth 


MANUFACTURING AGENT FOR 


KAST & EHINGER 


Awarded Grand Prix and Two Gold Medals 
at Paris Exposition 


Printing and IN K S 
Lithographic 
SPECIALTIES 


FINE 
HALF-TONE 
BLACKS 

















Bi-tone Inks, 
Three-Color 
for Job and Maga- — 

zine Work INKS 


BRILLIANT COVER INKS 


in various shades and combinations 


Unsurpassed Proving Blacks 





OFFICES AND 46-48 E. Houston St., New York 


FACTORIES: 357-359 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 








Health and 
Happiness 


to be found at the winter resorts of Florida 


and the South. To seek and find take the 


Southern Railway 


IN CONNECTION WITH 


QUEEN & CRESCENT ROUTE 


the short and direct line to all principal points, | 
with through sleepers, dining cars and convenient 
schedules. In fact the best of everything on our 
up-to-date road. 


Low Winter Tourist Rates 


again in effect, and LOOK HERE! VARIABLE 
ROUTES! You can GO ONE WAY and 
RETURN ANOTHER, at a slight increase in 
rate. For literature and full particulars wnite 


J. S. MCCULLOUGH, N. W.P. A. 
225 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


G. B. ALLEN, A.G.P. A. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 























—_ 


Second Elevator Bars, $3.00—$z2 less than Company price. 
1.50—$1 less than Company price. 
5c.—One-half of Company price. 


Mox ars, -c « « 
Star Wheels, . . . 


DRILL PRESS 


AND 


EMERY WHEEL 


Attachments for Grinding all Knives, 
Surfacing Molds, 
Polishing Space Bands. 














One-quarter inch to smallest drill. 
Variable speeds. 
Adjustable. 


PAYS FOR ITSELF IN SHORT TIME 


Used in Europe, Australia, South America, etc. 





Space Bands Repaired, 30 Cents. 





Column Rules Made Over — they are raised, then 
refaced, guaranteed as good as new— 20 cts. each. 


A. S. ONEIL COMPANY 


1640-48 San Fernando Street 
LOS ANGELES, ... CALIFORNIA 
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PRINTERS ROLLERS 


Tite SHERMAN ST, CHICAGO ILE, 


Te ee 











MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Andrews & Pittman Mfg. Co. New Yor. ThEAT TRON GROOVED BLOCK 


om MOST UP TO DATE AND PRACTICAL 
Street 





A time-saver is a money-maker. 
The IDEAL hooks will save 
50 per cent of the time on 
make-ready over any other 
style of hook ever manufac- 
tured. :: Always assembled. 


Send for List of Users. 








AGENTS 


CHAMPLIN & SMITH, 121 Plymouth Place, Chicago 
GOLDING’S, 540 Pearl Street, New York, and 134 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia 


























AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 


SEE THE 


Gurtis Embossing Printing Press 




















The press that has earned the reputation of being the strongest 
built, stmplest, easiest operated, and of stamping Jarger 
die work than any press made. 

Takes up to a 5 x8 inch die, which permits its use for em- 
bossing catalogues, pamphlet and folder covers, labels, 
etc., also office stationery of all descriptions for manufac- 
turers, business houses, professional men and women, and 
society and monogram work. 

It prints and embosses ¢wo and ¢hree colors at one impression. 

It has a perfectly perpendicular plunger movement, has a 
straight wipe, an automatic paper roll, absolutely | positive 
register, a friction clutch, and instantaneous brake stop— 
has every attachment and device for its convenient and 
successful operation. 

It is sold on trial, all wearing parts guaranteed for five years. 

Come, or send your representative, and run our press, and 
see how complete, convenient and easily operated it is, and 
you will be convinced of its superiority. 

One St. Louis firm is operating seven Curtis Presses. 








EXHIBIT IN BLOCK 11 OFFICE AND FACTORY 
PALACE OF LIBERAL ARTS 2122-28 CHOUTEAU AVE. 
WORLD'S FAIR 2122-28 LASALLE ST. 








B. ROTH TOOL CO. 





(ESTABLISHED 1857) ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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S THE FAME OF THE FARMER DEPENDS UPON THE 
PRODUCT OF HIS SOIL, SO DOES THE FAME OF A CITY 


DEPEND UPON THE PRODUCT OF ITS INHABITANTS.” 





| Old Philosophy 








THE BEAN OF BOSTON 





THE BEER OF MILWAUKEE 








THE STEEL OF PITTSBURG 





Oswego Auto. Pe 
Nine Sizes, 34 to 84 inches 


THE SHOE OF BROCTON 





THE CUTLERY OF SHEFFIELD 





AND LAST BUT 
NOT LEAST 


THE PAPER CUTTERS 
OF OSWEGO 








Brown ©@ Carver Hand Clamp 
Nine Sizes, 34 to 84 inches 





ARE SAMPLES OF PRODUCTS THAT HAVE BROUGHT 
FAME TO THEIR CITIES. 











OSWEGO “MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, JR., PROPRIETOR> 
OSWEGO, N. Y. 
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INSTANT POPULARITY 





Oswego Lever Cutters struck the keynote 
desire for something better. 





THE HANDLES MAHE 
CLAMPING EASY 





EASY POSITION 
"OP LEVER, 
F4INWUOS NUNL 
JIdWIS a19NIS aH> 


} 


Dy ai 
27) ee) 
Saves ppER™ 





SIX SIZES — 16, 19, 23, 26, 30, 32 Inch. 


Oswego Cutting Machines are made in fifty sizes and styles, each the best of 
its type, each the best producible, all generally in stock for instant shipment. 
Ask for a detailed description of a cutter exactly adapted to YOUR needs. 





OSWEGO “MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, JR., PROPRIETOR; 
OSWEGO, N. Y. 








SELLING AGENTS : 
Van Allens @& Boughton, . . - 17-23 Rose Street, New York J. M. Ives, . ‘ ° - 301 Fisher Building, Chicago 








Southern Printers Supply Co., 30410th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., 70-72 York Street, Toronto, Ont. 
Thos. E. Kennedy & Co.,. F . 337 Main Street, Cincinnati American Type Founders Co., 606-614 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 


American Type Founders Co., 405 Sansome Street, San Francisco American Type Founders Co., . 257 St. Clair St., Cleveland, Ohio 
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THE BEST PRINTING INKS 


ULLMAN’S INKS 


The American Standard 








Ullman Inks are of uniform quality. 
For years Ullman Inks have been the 
Standard and their quality has constantly 
kept pace with the advancement in 

the Printing Art, and to-day Ullman 
Inks are without an equal. 


On the question of merit alone 
the Ullman Inks have been 
adopted and are now carried in 
stock by the 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
At its Selling Houses 


All Ullman Inks are taken from | 
regular stock--one uniform standard. 

















SIGMUND ULLMAN CO. 


New York and Chicago 
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Another New One 


Special Catalog and Book Folder 
For Finest Work 








AS five sets of folding rolls, Automatic Sheet Retarders, Automatic 

Side Registers at all folds; Sixteen, Twenty, Twenty-four and 
Thirty-two Head Perforators that overcome ‘‘ buckling,’’ and Adjustable 
Packers. It has three separate deliveries with packer at each. It per- 
forms 8, 12, 16, 20, 24 and 32 page work, both regular and oblong. 


Send for full details — it will pay you to do so. 











Made by 


Brown Folding Machine Company 


Erie, Pa., U. S. A. 


Agencies . 
New York, H. L. Egbert & Co. Chicago, Champlin & Smith 
150 Nassau Street 121 Plymouth Place 


London, E. C., W. C. Horne & Sons 
5 Torrens Street, City Road 
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The New Huber-Hodgman 


Printing Press 
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| VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 
SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


The New Huber-Hodgman Printing Press needs only 
to be seen in operation to be appreciated. It runs almost 
noiseless. It is so strong and well-built as to last a life-time. 
It is so well constructed as to require very little power to 
drive it. Its speed is up to all requirements. Its register is 
perfect. We ask you to judge our claims by seeing the 


machine in operation. 











VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


19 to 23 Rose St., 590 Ann St., New York. 
FacTory —TaAuntTon, Mass. 


Acents, Paciric Coast, HADWEN SWAIN MFG. COMPANY. WESTERN OFFICE, 277 Dearborn Street, 
215 Spear Street, San Francisco, Cal. H. W. THORNTON, Mazager, 


AGENT, ENGLAND, P. LAWRENCE, 57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. Telephone, 801 Harrison. CHICAGO 
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OUR EXHIBIT AT THE FAIR, 
LIBERAL ARTS BUILDING, BLOCK NO. 2, 
WILL INTEREST YOU. 





MA RAGAA pene /BUCEEERE : 














. able. dSre_. 
oye actlrer,_ wr fat STRATHMORE 


Grr 


CH.A.Oosesr Prest. & Treas. 
TELEPHONE 538 


LONDON HOUSE: VIENNA HOUSE: BERLIN HOUSE: 
G. F. SMITH & SON, iLowoon) Lto., ALOIS EBESEDER, G. F. SMITH & SON, (Lonoon) LtD., 
60, ALDERMANBURY, LONDON, E.C., ENGLAND,» OPERNRING 9. é BERLIN, W. 81, BULOWSTR, 82. 


D- November lst, 1904. 
Consumers of High Grade Papers, 
This and Other Countries. 
Gentlemen := 


The readers of this Magazine have probably seen our ine 
serts each month and at the same time the general 
high grade character of the papers has without doubt 
been noted. Also; those who have sent for and re-= 
ceived sample books of the various lines advertised 
have noticed the handsome and artistic, as well as 
practical, effects that can be obtained on the dif- 
ferent colors and finishes in the Cover papers; the 
beautiful texture, the printing features and other 
attractive qualities of the Book papers, and the de- 
sirability of our Bond papers. 


There are many, however, who, although they may be inter- 
ested in our product, have not seen sample books of 
the same, but it is our desire that all concerns 
whether direct or indirect consumers of high grade 
papers for any purpose and who wish suitable and sube 
stantial foundations for their printed matter should 
receive samples and sample books of our lines that 
they may become better acquainted with our product, 
which would be to our mutual advantage. 


We, therefore, request that all such concerns write us on 
their office letterhead to the effect that they are - 


interested in our papers and that sample books of the 
same will have their attention as received. Upon receipt 
of this advice the above mentioned matter will be sent 

as issued. Requests upon postals will not have our 


attentions; the addresses of individuals, who would use 


these samples for personal purposes, are not wanted, 
but requests from printers, publishers, lithographers, 
etc., as well as illustrators, designers, advertising 
agencies and others who specify papers, also manufac- 
turing and commercial houses who use such papers for 
catalogs, booklets, etc., will have our best attention. 











When writing please address the Advertising Department. 


Very truly yours, 
MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY, 
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A simple, unique device for holding labels. It is stamped from sheet brass in one piece and forms an artistic 
and durable article of decided merit for marking the contents of cabinets, trays, drawers, boxes, etc. The label 
holder is first adjusted to position by three brass heads, the label is put in from top of holder, fitting into two 
grooves on either side, resting firmly on ledge at bottom. Change of position is impossible, or that horizontal, 
sliding action common to all other label holders. Whenever contents are changed, slip the label up and out and 
replace to suit. Size of label holder 5 inches long by 1% inches high. 


For sale by the F. Wesel Manufacturing Co. and all dealers in Printers’ Material 





Hand Welding and Guesswork Outclassed--the Perfect Chase 


The Wesel Electric Welded Chase 


Absolutely true and square. Made from specially prepared material. Strongest 
at the welds. Planed true and square before forging, and welded on our electric 
forging machine, where the dimensions can be gauged to the thinnest of tissue. There 
is only one Chase to be considered. 


THE WESEL ELECTRIC WELDED CHASE --Hand Welded Chases Outclassed. 





PATENT == 
Iron Grooved Block 








Nothing introduced by Wesel for 
the aid of printers has benefited 
printerdom quite so much as this 
unequaled block. Hundreds of the 
best printers consider it indispens- 
able. A study of the illustration 
will show its great range of useful- 
ness. It is absolutely safe and 
reliable. Send for descriptive circu- 
lar, list of users and testimonials. 





WESEL makes and sells everything required for Electrotyping, Stereotyping and Photo-Engraving. 





82-84 FULTON STREET =-: - NEW YORK 


F. W ES E L M FG, C O. JJ 70 and80 CRANBERRY STREET, BROOKLYN 


310 DEARBORN STREET »= = CHICAGO 


2-9 
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The Keystone 
Auto Clamp Cutter 


OUR LATEST AND BEST, THE PRODUCT OF YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


G ~] 
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This cutter is a marvel of simplicity and meets the demands in full for a rapid, accurate, 
powerful and noiseless machine. 


Send for descriptive circular telling all about it. A postal request will bring it. 
Built in the popular sizes--- 38, 44, 50, 55, 60 and 65 inches, and larger if required. 











THE STANDARD MACHINERY CO. 


NEW YORK Office, 88 and 90 Centre St. 















Main Office and Works, MYSTIC, CONN. 
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. ‘HESE CUTS are from front and rear photographs --- and they do not flatter the 


subject --- of 


OUR LATEST MODEL “COLT’S ARMORY” 
PRINTING PRESS 


The Bank of England, which does its own printing, uses our press for printing 
its “ Rupee Notes” from engraved relief plates. 

A battery of these machines was recently installed by the American Type 
Founders Company, in its new foundry, for specimen printing. 

It is respectfully submitted that what was selected as the most efficient means for 
selling types, through the medium of impressions therefrom, to the most exacting of all 
typographical critics, printers, should be equally effective for commercial printing, for 
printers’ clients, of a character to command the highest price and realize the largest profit. 

The adoption of the “Colt’s Armory” by such “top-notchers” of the art, and by 
many others of the same professional standing, should not be without significance to 
those who are yet beyond the pale, and to whom our Illustrated Catalogue will be 


mailed, upon request. 


JOHN THOMSON PRESS COMPANY 
253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO LONDON 


FACTORY, COLT’S WEST ARMORY, HARTFORD 
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The most convenient little piece of machinery that was ever put 


into use in a printing office 1s the 4 al O U S A N D S, IN DAILY WETTER TYPOGRAPHIC NUMBER- 
ING MAcHINE. On account of its USE small size, ease of operation and 
extreme accuracy, a printer is en- abled to number any sized job 


without a hitch or halt, and do it at the same time the printing is done. No other machine will.do as much work and good work. 











THE ONLY TYPE-HIGH MACHINE WITH A LOW PLUNGER, AND THE ONLY MACHINE THAT 
WILL WORK SUCCESSFULLY ON EITHER CYLINDER OR JOB PRESS 


WETTER 











MODEL 1 25 LOW PLUNGER MODEL 105 — 5-Wheel 
Five-wheel Machine to automatically 1 2 3 5 +s} 
number from 1 to 99999 TYPE-HIGH 
rf AWACAZ a ——— 


MODEL 106—6-Wheel 


NUMBERING MAGHINE| 345678 


MODEL 143—5-Wheel 


Endorsed and Carried in Stock 
BY ALL 
TYPEFOUNDERS AND DEALERS 


MODEL 18! — 6-Wheel 


nie —_ like this —. : 
SPECIAL MACHINES 
Ne 12345 DESIGNED 234567 


List Price $14.00 —subject to discount. 


WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE CO,, 331-341 Classon Ave., BROOKLYN, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


CABLE ADDRESS—‘t WETTER-BROOKLYN.” Code used, A B C— 5th Edition. 























New Acme Automatic 
Clamping Cutters 


Built in 34 inch, 38 inch, 
42 inch, 46 inch & 50 inch. 














SELF, Inside Gear, 
HAND and | Box 
FO rames,, 
Pil Crank Motion, 
ang Cut Gears and 
In Combination |. Steel Shafts 

















The Child Acme Cutter & Press Co. 


33-35-37 Kemble Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
41 Park Row, - - NEW YORK,N. Y. 


Sr. Louis PRINTERS’ SupPLy Co., 211 N. Third St., St. Louis 


MILLER & RICHARD, - - 7 Jordan St., TORONTO, CANADA 
G, ESANBORNGC COs, = < © 6 & « « «@ << CHICAGO 
ALLING & CorEy, - 225 Washington St., BUFFALO, N.Y. 
A. LAWRENCE SMITH, - 661 Rose Bldg., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


HADWEN-SWAIN MEFG.CO., 215-217 Spear St., SAN FRANCISCO, Cat. 
Geo, C. JAMEs & we cs ee ee CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Many Rotary Presses 


equipped with Tympalyn are emphasizing its wearing 
qualities. We examined a Tympalyn to-day that has been 
running nearly four years printing the illustrations in a 


standard publication. It was doing as good work as ever. 


A new catalogue of twenty labor-saving devices and 
tools for the pressroom will be ready for distribution 
November 1. Be sure to write for a copy. 


THE TYMPALYN COMPANY 
Pressroom Specialties 


October 16, 1904. 246 Summer Street, Boston 








ACME 
BINDER 
%@ No. 6 


y 








cs 


Patented in 
Europe and 
United States 


























ACME 


Wire Staple 
BINDERS 


















“The Best Automatic 
Wire-Stapling Devices 


on the market.” 







Operated by hand or foot power. 


Equipped with Automatic Clinching 
and Anti-clogging Devices. 


Full information promptly furnished on 
application. 














ACME STAPLE C0. Lis. 


500 N. 12th St., PHILADELPHIA 
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Established 
1870 





































Type 
Half 
Price 


AERE'S A SPECIMEN 





























We have outgrown our new dress of agate 
type purchased but a short time ago. 

Our big catalogue is now set in pearl. 

This is a specimen of the type, part solid, 
part leaded with one and two point leads. 

It is sharp, clear, and clean. As good as 
new, never having been printed from, but 
used for electrotyping only. 

WE HAVE FIVE THOUSAND POUNDS. 
IT IS YOURS IN WHOLE OR PART AT 
LESS THAN HALF PRICE. ALL YOU 
WANT AT THIRTY-FIVE CENTS PER 
POUND, NET. 


How It Looks Tied Up. 

This is an average quotation. There isalso 
avery small percentage of tabular matter. 
EF 2438 Horse Brushes. Oval shape imi- 

tation leather back with genuine leather 

top, full regular made and well finished, 
lain black face with outside row of black 
ristles. These brushes are close and well 
filled, and will prove good cleaners; weight, 
each, 90z. Per doz...$4.50 Each...40e 


You can have it either tied up or in cases. 
We have about 25 pairs of cases, balance set 
up, as used for last catalogue. If you want 
the cases, allow 50 cents per pair extra. 

If you can use a font of good 5%-point 
type, this is indeed an exceptional oppor- 
tunity. Address, Advertising Department, 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., 
CHICAGO. 










































NEVER ON A PRESS 


Catalogue 
Printers, 
Here’s 
Your 

Chance 
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Fifty 44% x 6 Half-tone We equip you complete. 


METALLIC. 
OVERLAYS 


All infringements will be Can be made in one hour. 


prosecuted. 





GILBERT, HARRIS ¢& CO., 334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 











cAre You About to Start a Newspaper or Buy One Already Started? 





IF SO, YOU SHOULD HAVE 
HE latest work on this subject pub- 
lished. It is a handbook not only 


e e 
for the prospective publisher, but 
includes suggestions for the financial ad- 
vancement of existing daily and weekly 


journals. It is 5}4 x8 inches in size, con- 
tains 114 pages, is bound in cloth, and 
neatly printed. Sent postpaid to any 
address on receipt of price, $1.00. Send 
at once before edition is exhausted. 
Circular telling all about it sent free, 


By O. F. BYXBEE 

















te INLAND PRINTER CO.,, Publishers, 7” ie vans sess NEW YORE 
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The Best is the Only Good Enough, Hence the 


203 years experience 
is represented i in 


the Monitor Wire 

Stitcher --- a constant 

progress to perfection. 

Be thoroughly acquaint- 

ed with the Monitor 

as built to-day before you invest. 


The punches of the Monitor 
Multiplex move ina steel box, three 
inches long, which guarantees per- 
fect register of upper and lower die. 








The simplest and most direct 
movement, with fewest moving 
parts, and positive motion, is a 


Monitor Multiplex Power Punching Machine ne of the Monitor Numbering 
achine. 


EVERY MACHINE BUILT SOLID AND UNYIELDING 


Send for catalogues and prices of the sixty-four varieties and styles 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO. 


NEW YORK STORE: 8 Reade Street 197-201 South Canal Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Monitor Paging and Numbering Machine 

















GOLD MEDA 


Porm Ne. 1 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED 
23,000 OFFICES IN AMERICA. CAGLE SERVICE TO ALL THE WORLD. 
This Company TRANSMITS and | DELIVERS messages only oo conditions liming is lability. which have been assented to by the oder of 


the following 
buck to the seading station for ‘witoct bold itself Liable for errors or deiag 
teers Sunes agin cl is aad thereon. cor a aay cane where tne clan WOO Bot presented we writing 


withia sixty dag 
a NREYEATED ! Sit cnrene tyremenet sender, under the conditions named above. 
ROBERT c. CLlowry, pvenecat and General Manager. 


RECEIVED at 10 state street, Boston [676 








04 A R6 CA 10 Paid 
Press Building, St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 7, -04. 
Golding Mamfacturing Co. 
183 Fort Hill Square, Poston, Mass. 
Gold Medal received for presses and paper cutters. 


Wm. H. Golding. 


s19}IN’) 
Todt BUIPIOD pm 


8:50 P.M. 


| Golding Job 
Presses 


ALWAYS OPEN, MONEY TRANSFERRED BY TELEGRAPH CABLE OFFICE. 











The above facsimile telegram received from St. Louis is in line with the popular verdict passed upon our machinery by printers the world over. 
Send for descriptive advertising matter and estimates. 


GOLDING MANUFACTURING CO. 


Printing Machinery, Tools and Material 


177 to 199 FORT HILL SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


SELLING AGENTS : GOLDING & CO., 540 Pearl Street, New York City; GOLDING & CO., 134 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia ; 
CHAMPLIN & SMITH, 121 Plymouth Place, Chicago; THOS. E. KENNEDY & CO;; "334 Main Street, Cincinnati. 









































Superfines 


Watermarked 


Eighteen tints, in all the 
regular sizes, laid and wove. 
Write for samples, test them thor- 
oughly with other superfines, and you 
will find ours not just as good, but 


better 








Manufactured by Millers Falls Paper Company, Millers Falls, Mass. 
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Photo-Engraving Plants 


Royle Routers, Bevelers, Saw Tables, Jig Saws, Planers, Edgers — 
a line far in advance of any other made. Q A rival salesman said: 
‘‘Royle’s machines are made like scientific instraments.’” ‘This is true, 





and they enable the purchaser to produce his work scientifically, 
economically and profitably. Q Everything for photographing and etching. 
Send for specifications. 








Electrotyping Plants 


The Lloyd Machinery is used exclusively in several of the largest 
electrotyping plants in the United States. Lloyd Machinery is conserv- 
atively up-to-date, avoiding cumbersome fads and embodying practical 
labor-saving ideas.  Electrotyping pays when produced with Lloyd 
Machinery. 








Stereotyping Plants 


Most of the stereotyping machinery used by the American Press 
Association and the Western Newspaper Union, and all used by 
A. N. Kellogg Co., was made by Lloyd. These concerns do the best 


of all stereotyping. 











Send us your orders for everything required 








> by the Electrotyper, Stereotyper and Process ¢ 








Engraver. 


WILLIAMS LLOYD MACHINERY CO. 


373 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 


EDWARD C, WILLIAMS, Superintendent 
B. O. HENNING, Sales Manager 





Agent in New York: Tympalyn Co., 132 Nassau St. CHARLES S. MILLS, Manager 
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The Best Plate Block Made 


(UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN PATENTS SECURED) 


A Perfect Flat Bed and Cylindrical Plate Holder 

















THE ONLY ECONOMICAL BLOCK FOR ALL KINDS OF BOOKWORK 
and for COLOR REGISTER WORK it has No Equal. 


No other system of Block embodies these essentials. 


It is equipped with tools for intelli- 
gently moving the plate to the thou- 
sandth part of aninch. Any shape of 
plate may be shifted to exact position 
on the block without losing the orig- 
inal hold of the hook. Hooks are 
made to swivel to any angle. 


Made of BEST SUITABLE STEEL 
and grooved and ruled to pica both 
ways, so that plates may be quickly 
imposed and registered. 


Special Catches for Label Work 
requiring as little as one pica margin 
(more or less) between plates, over- 
coming extra trimming of printed 
labels. 

Blocks, with Chases 


fitted for any size of platen job press. 


The usual Plate-Ratchet used 
in locking and unlocking plates. 








2%x3%. Smallest Section. Actual Size 


Absolute Control of Every Plate Independently 


by lateral adjustment, so that the closest register may be easily secured by aid of the micrometrical measurement 


embodied in the construction of the plate catch. 


A TIME-SAVER AND A MONEY-MAKER 





Positively No Slipping of Catches; Quick in action and Positive 
Register Secured on All Forms to the Finest Limit. 





Specially adapted 


and has all the advantages of 
the flat block 











The special construction of the Automatic Locker is such | 
that it acts as a check-nut to prevent the hook working loose 
FOR ROTARY PRESSES by the jar of the press, irrespective of the speed at which it may 
be run. The Catches may be instantly dropped into position, 
and lock themselves automatically. Folding Points and Slitters 
immovable after being set. Two rows of book plates locked or 
unlocked by one movement. 


This can not be done with any other blocks. 


in Hold. 





| 
| 


Any dimensions of 


CYLINDERS OR TURTLES 


made to order and guaranteed 
as to accuracy 





MADE BY THE 


ROCKSTROH MFG. CO. 


Atlantic Ave. and Chestnut St., BROOKLYN, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
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Steel Die ims" 


Stationery 


An exceptional offer -- start in at once to solicit Christmas orders amongst your customers. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS TO-DAY 
WM. FREUND & SONS 


174-176 STATE STREET, CHICAGO 
Largest Exclusive Engraving House in the Central States 


























“*No finer specimen of the Printers’ Art exists, nor one 
. . ‘ 
which contains more valuable ‘meat.’ ’’ 


Che British Printer 


For all members of the Printing Trades. Entirely practical. 
Acknowledged as the technical instructor of the craft. 
Tells all about trade progress. Is itself a sample of the finest and 

best in typography. With each issue is included a set of sample jobs 

for *‘ lifting.’ Every number contains pictorial reproductions in half- 
tone and colors, THE BRITISH PRINTER is the pioneer of three-color 
and its best exponent. 
PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY. 
$2.00 per Annum, post free. Specimen Copy, 25 Cents. 
Subscriptions will be received by THE INLAND PRINTER Co., Chicago. 
PUBLISHED BY 
RAITHBY, LAWRENCE &> CO., Ltd. 
LEICESTER and LONDON 





cereoteneacinnrterenae , 
Drawing for Printers | 


Editor of 7he Art Student, and Director of the 
Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE ART OF DESIGNING 
and illustrating in connection with typography, ok 
complete instructions, fully illustrated, for the beginner as wel 

as the more advanced student, which will enable any one who has a 
desire to learn drawing, whether connected with the a craft or 
not, to become as proficient in the art as it is possible to be through 
the study of books. Full cloth; 240 pages; over 100 illustrations. 





PHAGES. Sia. oe ay fs $2.00 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
116 NAssAU STREET, 1) 120-130 SHERMAN ST. 
NEw YorRK CuIcaGco 














| Japan Paper Company 
Importers of High-Grade Papers for 

Publishers, Printers and Advertisers 

5 ‘ 36 East Twenty-first Street, New York 


e uacmn aaa 
IMPERIAL JAPAN VELLUM 
P SHIDZUOKA JAPAN VELLUM 
FRENCH JAPAN PRINTING PAPER 
FRENCH AND ITALIAN HAND - MADE 
PAPERS in White and Tints 
GENUINE PARCHMENT 


All of these goods are constantly carried in stock and ready 
for immediate delivery, and special sizes can be imported to order 


Samples will be sent upon request. 





es 








Cover and Book Papers 





JAME 
cr MMITE & cg 


‘CACO 





TRADE MARK 


JAMES WHITE @ CO. 
PAPER. DEALERS 
210 Monroe Street, 





CHICAGO, ILL. 








By WM. J. KELLY 


| A Manual of Practice for Printing 


Packing the Cylinder — Modifications in Hard Packing — Amending the Make-up 
of Tympans— Tympan for Quick Jobwork —Tympans for Newspaper Work — 
Overlaying — Preparations Necessary to Making Overlays—Opinions on Over- 
laying Compared — Summary of Useful Hints—Inks.  :: se ue ss te es 








Pressmen and Pressroom Apprentices 





| 


| | 
| ITS CHAPTERS INCLUDE 
| res Siv 0 r At Hand Press— Making Ready — Methods of Applying Underlays — Underlaying 
| | Small and Large Sections — The Cut-out Underlay — Preliminaries to Overlaying — 
| 


New enlarged edition. Full cloth. Price, . . . $1.50 











120-130 Sherman Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Inland Printer Company % 116 Nassau Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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Type-high Rotary Planer 


\ G | ‘He he Quick-acting Clamp. 
ne ries - . / 














Bed returns at double 
speed. 


Reverses and stops auto- 
matically. 

Can be started orstopped 
at any desired point. 


Bed can be worked by 





A Strictly 








High-grade hand power if desired. 
Machine Furnished with or with- 
out motor. 
Murray 
Machinery Co. 
Sead tox Kansas City, Mo. 
Catalogue Manufacturers 
and , Electrotype, Stereotype and Etch - 
Prices. ing Machinery —all kinds. 


Size, 12 x18 











JUST THINK OF IT 


Gow FINEST JOB INKS ever manufactured 


put up in tubes of any size from one-quarter 
pound upward for One Dollar a pound. 


No Charge for the Tubes. 


Matching difficult shades is my specialty. Send for 
my price list and compare it with what you pay for 
inks on credit. Money back to dissatisfied purchasers. 





ADDRESS 


PRINTERS INK JONSON 


17 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK 
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When You Think of a Paper Cutter— 


Think of the 


ce Advance 


When You Buy a Paper Cutter— 
Buy an 


ce Advance 


UP TO DATE, STRONG, DURABLE, ACCURATE 
AND A WINNER. 








Send for List of Late Improvements. 





ego Manufactured by The CHALLENGE— yarn igga 


VERYWHERE MACHINERY CO., Grand Haven, Michigan 127-129 Market St., CHICAGO 


Boston Wire Stitchers 
Numbers 3 and 4 
Are Now Ready for Shipment 


First time since the Boston was put on the 
market that a stock could be accumulated 
for filling orders promptly. Manufactur- 
ing Plant more than doubled its capacity . 
and output. Send orders to nearest house 


American Type Founders Company 
Selling Agent 
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A JOB PRESS FOR LONG RUNS 





If you have a specialty, get a Coy Rotary and become a manufacturing printer. 


; It has great speed and “flexibility”? and prints from flat surfaces. It numbers, cuts off or rewinds, 
slits, perforates, punches, duplicates in two colors, folds and gathers. 


THE COY PRINTING PRESS CO., 102 South Sangamon Street, CHICAGO 














THE CROSS -AUTOMATIC 
PAPER FEEDER, ._ 







a i =), Es 






PILE: 
ELEVATOR | 


TYPE" ye | . 





ae | 





Fw 
— | Fu 


. 





NO COMPRESSED AIR 
NO SUCTION 
NO RUBBER 
NO ELECTRICITY 


This style machine is guaranteed to show distinct saving in time over hand feed, no matter how short the runs may be. 
Piling table is lowered and raised automatically, stopping where desired without attention from operator. 





cAMERICAN PAPER FEEDER CO., 185 Summer St., BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
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Business-Bringing A good first impression and a sound business argument 


are the first essentials in business-bringing literature. 


Business Literature The next is getting the literature out on time. 


























E are specialists in making business litera- 
ture that makes sales. We design, write, 
illustrate, engrave, print, bind, and mail 
business literature of all kinds, and assume 


all responsibility. With one of the finest and most The Henry O. Shepard Company 


modern printing plants in the country, a new and elabor- : ‘ . 
sely eysipped sagreving plant, and a tango etal of Illustrators, Designers, Printers, Engravers, Binders 


artists and writers, we are prepared to meet every re- 
quirement in superior quality and promptness in service 





Nos. 120-130 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Telephones, Harrison 4230 - 4231 

















Old hampden Bond 





OME PEOPLE SEEM TO THINK WE 

FINISH OUR BONDS IN A MORE 
EXPENSIVE MANNER THAN IS NECES- 
SARY. BUT WE DON'T. WE BELIEVE 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE WANT THE 
BEST, AND THE LITHOGRAPHERS AND 
PRINTERS ARE ABLE TO GET THE 
BEST RESULTS, WHILE THE COMFORT 
TO THE WRITER IS JUST AS GREAT 





MANUFACTURED BY 


PARSONS PAPER CO. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


qMADE IN WHITE, CREAM, PRIMROSE, BUFF, 
LAVENDER, PINK, BLUE, AZURE and GOLDEN ROD 


oe 


SIZES and 
WEIGHTS 





17 x 22--16 & 20 Ib. 
19 x 24--20 & 24 Ib. 
17 x 28--20 & 24 Ib. 
19 x 30--24 & 30 Ib. 


22 x 34--32 & 40 Ib. FOR SALE BY 





L 


Price 
20c. 
per 
pound 














Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Conrow Bros. . 


Carter, Rice & Co. : 

Irwin N. Megargee & Co. 
Chicago Paper Co. . . 

Chatfield & Woods Co. . 

C. P. Lesh Paper ci . 

Chas. M. Rice Paper Co. 

Carpenter Paper Co. 

St. Louis Paper Co. . ; 

O. F. H. Warner & Co. 

Scarff & O'Connor Co. . 


. New York 

. New York 

4 Boston, Maas. 

. Philadelphia, Pa. 
. Chicago, Ill. 

. Cincinnati, Ohio 
. Indianapolis, Ind. 
: Portland, Me. 

. Omaha, Neb. 

. St. Louis, Mo. 

. Baltimore, Md. 
. Dallas and Houston, Texas 





- 





Be sure and specify Old Hampden Bond 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





THe firms enumerated below are reliable, and are commended to the notice of those seeking materials, 
machinery or special service for the Printing, Illustrating and Bookbinding Industries. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than two lines, $2 per additional line. 








ADVERTISING CALENDARS. 


Frencuy Novetty Apv. Co., Sunday Call build- 
ing, Easton, Pa. Manufacturers and whole- 
sale dealers in calendars and other adver- 
tising novelties. 

O.iveR BAKER Mrc. Co., 329 Hennepin ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn., makers of art calen- 
dars, etc., half-tone, double-tone, photo- 
finish and 3-color process. Send $1.50 for 
samples. 

ADVERTISING FANS. 
CRESCENT EMBOSSING Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
See ‘ Crescent Goods.” 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES OF WOOD. 
AMERICAN +. “en ConceRN, James- 
town, 
AIR BRUSH. 


Tuayer & CHANDLER, fountain air brush, 146 
Wabash ave., Chicago. Send for catalogue. 


BALL PROGRAMS AND INVITATIONS. 


J. W., Paper Co., 212-218 Monroe 
st., Chicago. Ball Programs, Folders, An- 
nouncements, Invitations, Tickets, Society 
Folders, Masquerade Designs, etc. 

eg EMBOSSING Co., Plainfield, 

“Crescent Goods.” 


BOOKBINDERS’ CASEMAKING, EM- 
BOSSING, STAMPING, EDGE 
GILDING. 


Watcutt Bros. Co., 139, 141 and 143 Centre 
st., New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 
Hicxox, W. O., ManuracturinG Co., Harris- 
burg, Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ 
machinery, numbering machines, ruling 
pens, etc. 
Isaacs, Henry C., 
York. 


BuTLer, 


N- J. 


10-12 Bleecker st., New 


Keystone Type Founpry, 9th and Spruce sts., 
Philadelphia, S. A. Makers and ex- 
porters of the Paragon Ruling Machines for 
ruling paper, constructed of iron, steel and 
aluminum, with brass rollers. Also Paragon 
Paper-cutting Machines. 


BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER AND 
CLOTH. 

THomMas Garnar & Co., manufacturers, 181 
William st. and 22 Spruce st., New York. 
BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 

StapE, Hipp & MeExoy, Incpd., 139 Lake st., 

Chicago. Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 
BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 
Granp Rapips Boxwoop Co., Grand Rapids, 

Mich. Also mounting woods. 
BRASS RULE AND BRASS GALLEYS. 
Hammonp Printers’ Suppty Co., 45 Eddy st., 
Providence, R. Big discounts. 
BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under ‘‘ Type Founders.” 


Missourrt Brass-TyPpE Founpry Co., Howard 
and Twenty-second sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


CALENDAR MANUFACTURERS. 


CrescENT EMBOSSING ASS Plainfield, N. J. 


See ‘‘ Crescent Goo: 
CALENDAR PADS. 


THe Sutiivan Printinc Works Co., Court 
and Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio, make 33 
sizes and styles of Calendar Pads for 1905. 
The best and cheapest in the market. 
Write for sample book and prices. 


CARBON BLACK. 
Casot, Goprrey L., Boston, Mass. 


2-10 





CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 


CHAMPION CoaATED Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


CASE-MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 


Tue H. O., Co., 120-130 Sherman st., 
Write for estimates. 


SHEPARD, 
Chicago. 


CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 


ATLANTIC CARBON Works. Prepared charcoal. 
E. goth st. and E. Bdwy., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


COATED PAPER. 


CHAMPION CoaTeD Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR 
HALF-TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 


AMERICAN STEEL AND Copper Pate Co., 150 
Nassau st., New York; 358 Dearborn st., 
Chicago. Satin-finish plates. 


CRESCENT GOODS. 


Crescent Empossinc Co., Main Office and 
Works, Plainfield, N. J. Manufacturers of: 
Crescent CALENDARS for Advertising Pur- 
poses. Large line. Write for particulars. 
Crescent Forpers for Programs, Menus, 
Lodges and Societies, and all Special Oc- 
casions. Beautiful Illustrated Catalogue 
free to any one in the trade. Silk Cords 
and Tassels. 

Crescent Appress Carps for all Lodges and 
Societies. Samples free to trade. 

CRESCENT ADVERTISING BLOTTERS, FANS AND 
NoveE.tiEs. Write for samples. 

CaTALOGUE Covers, SHow Carps, LaBets 
AND SPECIALTIES IN FINE EmsosseD Work. 
Write for samples and prices. 

S1tk Corps AND TASSELS. 

STAMPED OR EMBOSSED STATIONERY. 


DESIGNER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
SPECIAL MACHINERY. 
HoLtincswortH, SAMUEL, Plainfield, N. J. 
Special machinery for the printing and 
paper trades. High-speed rotary and color 
presses designed and built. 

Swirt, Georce W., Jr., Bordentown, N. 
Machinery and attachments for printing and 
manufacturing paper goods of every kind. 


DIE SINKERS. 


CuHar_es, 140 West Broadway, 
High-grade work. 


WAGENFOHR, 
New York city. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND PHOTO- 
ENGRAVERS. 


Rincter, F. A., Co., 26 Park place, New York 
city. Electrotyping and photoengraving. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREO- 
TYPERS. 


Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chi- 


BLOMGREN 
Electrotypers, photo and wood en- 


cago. 
gravers. 

Bricut’s ‘“‘Oxrp RetiasreE” St. Louris E.ec- 
TROTYPE Founpry, 214-216 Pine street, St. 
Louis, Mo. Work in all branches. 

Empire City Etectrotyre Co., 251 William 
st., New York. J. G. Hurmuze, electrotyping. 

FLower, Epwin, 216-218 William street, New 
York city. “ Good work quickly done.” 

Hornsy, Rosert, 277 Mulberry street, 
York city. 

Hurst Evectrotype Co., 82 Fulton street, 
York. Electrotyping’ and stereotyping. 

Juercens Bros. Co., 140 to 146 Monroe street, 

icago. Also engravers and electrotypers. 

Ketitocc, A. N., Newspaper Co., 73 West 
Adams ss st., Chicago. Electrotyping and 
stereotyping. Also large variety cuts. 

McCarrerty, H., 42 Bond street, New York. 
Half-tone and fine-art electrotyping a spe- 
cialty. 

Peters, C. J., & Son Co., Boston, Mass. Stock 
cuts, embossing dies, embossing compound. 


New 
New 





ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREO- 
TYPERS. 


Rowett, Rosert, Co., Louisville, Ky. Good 
work and prompt service. 
Wuirtcoms, H. C., & Co., 42 Arch st., Boston. 


Electrotyping and engraving of all kinds. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF ELECTROTYPE 
MACHINERY. 


Lovejoy Company, THE, 444 and 446 Pearl st., 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYP- 
ERS’ MACHINERY. 


Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing-presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 143 Dearborn street. 

WEseEL, F., Mrc. Co., 82 and 84 Fulton st., 
New York; 310 Dearborn st., Chicago; 180 
Fleet st., London, E. C. Complete line of 
most advanced machines, all our own make. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYP- 
ERS’ METAL. 


Great WestERN SMELTING &_ ReFINING Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 


EMBOSSED FOLDERS. 


CRESCENT EMBOSSING Co., Plainfield, N. J. 


See “‘ Crescent Goods.” 


EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 


Crescent Empossinc Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
See “‘ Crescent Goods.” 

Freunp, Wmo., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel-die em- 
bossing to the printing, lithographing and 
stationery trade. 176 State street, Chicago. 

Koven, W., Jr. Embossing and stamping for 
lithographers, binders and printers. 16 
Spruce street, New York. 

Towte & Co., 51 La Salle st., Chicago, handle 
calendar backs, do finishing and beveling, 
hot stamping and heavy embossing for the 
trade. 


EMBOSSING DIES. 
StruppMANN, C., & Co., 78 5th ave., New York. 


EMBOSSING DIES AND COMPOSITION. 


Peters, C. J., & Son Co., Boston, Mass. Em- 
bossing dies, embossing compound, stock cuts. 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 
CuampPion Coatep Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGRAVERS—COPPER AND STEEL. 


Freunp, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel and 
copper plate engravers and printers, steel- 
die sinkers and embossers. Write for sam- 
ples and estimates. 176 State st., Chicago. 
(See advt.) 


ENVELOPES. 


Crasp Envetore Co., 66 Park place, New York. 
Always in stoc 
TENSION tacts Co., 22-28 Reade st., New 
York. Samples and merchandise envelopes. 
Unitep States ENvELoPE Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Every description of good envelopes 
in stock or made to order. Famous for 
high-grade papeteries. Seventy-five different 
lines of toilet papers. Quit deliveries — 
best values. Order of U. S. Co., Tor 
field, Mass., or any of its ‘siiosia DIV. 
SIONS: 
Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., 
orcester, Mass. 
United States Envelope Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
White, Corbin & Co., Rockville, Conn. 
Plympton Manufacturing Co., Hartford, 
Conn. 
Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 
ss gg 2 Pain Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
FP. g & Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Whitcomb 7 Co., Worcester, Mass. 
. Hill Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 
U. S. E. Co., Fine Stationery Div., 
Worcester, Mass. 
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ETCHING ZINC—GROUND AND 
POLISHED. 


AMERICAN STEEL AND CoppeR PLATE Co., 150 
Nassau st., New York; 358 Dearborn et. 
Chicago. 


FOIL. 


Crooke, Joun J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 


FOLDING AND FEEDING MACHINERY. 


DeExTER Foxper Co., factory, Pearl River, N. Y. 
New York, 290 Broadway; Chicago, 315 
Dearborn st.; Boston, 178 Devonshire st. 


GLAZED PAPER. 


Cuampion Coatep Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


GUMMED PAPERS. 


Anperson, W. J., & Co., 84 Reade st., New 
York. Imported and domestic papers. 

SamMuEL Jones & Co., 56 Carter Lane, Lon- 
don, E. C., England. Write for samples. 

McLaurin Bros., 217-219 Mercer st., New 
York. Non-curling ‘‘ Renowned.” 

Pirie, ALEx., & Sons, Ltp., 33 Rose st., New 
ga “Celebrated” brand lies perfectly 
at. 


HOT STAMPERS AND HEAVY 
EMBOSSERS. 


Towte & Co., 51 La Salle st., Chicago, do all 
kinds of hot stamping and heavy embossing 
for the trade. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Avutt & Wrsorec Co., Tue, Cincinnati, New 
ing Chicago, St. Louis, Toronto, London, 
Eng 

Barnarp, F. A., & Son, Star Printing Ink 
Works, 116 Monroe st., Chicago. 

Krente, E., & Co., Walton av. and 144th st., 
ew York. Manufacturers of lithographic 
and printing inks. 

Roosen, H. D., Co., 263 Water st., Brooklyn, 
se ’. Headquarters for high-grade black 
inks. 

THALMANN PrintinG Ink Co., St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Omaha. 
and colored inks. 

Urttmann & Puivpott Mee. Co., THe, office and 
works, 89-95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Boston PrintinG Press Mre. Co., 176 Federal 
st., Boston, Mass. 


LINOTYPE COMPOSITION. 
LANGUAGES PRINTING Company, Languages 
building, 15 W. 18th st., New York. 


Rooney & OTTeEN Pro. Co., 114-120 W. 30th st., 
New York. Publishers’ works a specialty. 


LINOTYPE METAL. 


Buiatcurorp, E. W., Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago. 

GREAT WESTERN SMELTING & Rerininc Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 

Kansas City Leap & Mertat_ Works, Four- 
teenth and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 


Cuampion Coatep Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. 


Mayer, Ropert, & Co., New York and Chicago. 
Manufacturers of finest Lithographic Print- 
ing Inks, Park Lithographic Hand Presses. 
Importers of Lithographic stones and sup- 
plies. 


MAIL PLATE SERVICE. 
Marit Pate Co., 73 W. Adams st., Chicago. 


Saves expressage (all plates postpaid by us). 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER. 


HoLtiincswortH, SAMUEL, Plainfield, N. J. 
Expert on printing machinery. 
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MERCANTILE AGENCY. 


THE Typo MERCANTILE AGENCY, general offices 
87 Nassau street, New York. The Special 
Agency of the Paper, Book, Stationery, 
Printing and Publishing trade. 


MONOTYPE METAL. 


Briatcurorp, E. W., Co., metal for Lanston 
Monotype Machines, 54 North Clinton st., 
Chicago. 


MOTORS FOR PRINTING 
MACHINERY. 


Jenney Exectric Mrc. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Motor specialists for printers and engravers. 


NUMBERING MACHINES. 


Bates ManuracturinG Co., 83 Chambers st., 
’.; Chicago, 144 Wabash avenue; 
Factory, Orange, N. J.; London, Eng., 34 
Queen st., Cheapside, E. C. Sole manu- 
facturers of Bates AND Ep1son Automatic 
Hand Numbering Machines. No connec- 
tion with any other firm of similar name. 
Send for Booklet 9. All first-class stationers 
and rubber-stamp manufacturers sell these 
machines. 

WettTER TyroGRAPHIC NUMBERING MACHINES 
to print and number at one time. 331-341 
Classon ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Sold by all 
dealers. 


PAPER-CUTTING MACHINES. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under ‘‘ Type Founders.” 

~ ° , Tr 

EarpLEy & WINTERBOTTOM, 125-127 Worth st., 
New York. 

Isaacs, Henry C., 10 and 12 Bleecker street, 
New York. 


Keystone Type Founpry, 9th and Spruce sts., 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. Makers and ex- 
porters of Paragon Paper-cutting machines. 


Morcans & Witcox Mrc. Co., Middletown, 
New 

Osweco MacuineE Works, Oswego, New. York, 
makers of the best in cutting machines. 


PAPER DEALERS— GENERAL. 
Exuiott, A. G., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Spe- 
cialty, parchment and art vellum papers. 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 
Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. Makers of 

ledger and linen papers. 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS — LEDGER 
ONLY. 


Weston, Byron, Dalton, Mass. 


PAPETERIES. 
Unitep Srates ENnvELopE Company, Spring- 
= Mass. A full line of papeteries made 


Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 
U. . Co., fine Stationery Div., 
Worcester, Mass. 


PATENT STEREOTYPE BLOCKS. 


Wanner, A. F., & CO., Wilson patent blocks, 
and regular blocks, iron and wood; _ also 


type, presses, printing material. 298 Dear- 
born st., Chicago. 
PHOTOENGRAVERS. 


BLoMGREN Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 

Butt, Cuas., 112 Fulton st., New York city. 

FRANKLIN EncrAvinc & ELectrotypinG Co., 
346-350 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Kettey, S. J., Enc. Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Half-tone, line, wood engravers, electrotypers. 

PENINSULAR ENcravinG Co., 73 Fort st., W. 
Detroit, Mich. 

Peters, C. J., & Son Co., Boston, Mass. Half- 
tone, line and wax engravers. 

RoMANSKI PHOTOENGRAVING Co., 402 Camp 
st., New Orleans. Independent day and 
night forces, up-to-date in every respect. 

Sanpers EnoravinG Co., St. Louis, Mo. Elec- 
trotypers and photoengravers. 





PHOTOENGRAVERS AND DESIGNERS. 

CHEMICAL Encravine Co., 18-20 Oak st., New 
York. Half-tone, line work, color plates; 
original and attractive designs; sketches sub- 
mitted; orders promptly executed; prices 
reasonable. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ CHEMICALS. 

SeELpNER & Eneguist, 87-95 Richardson st., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Perchlorid and sulphate 
of iron, sodium sulphide, etc. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY, 


SHNIEDEWEND, Paut, & Co., 118-132 W. Jack- 
son blvd., Chicago. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY 
AND APPLIANCES. 
Weset, F., Mrc. Co., 82 and 84 Fulton st., 
New York; 310 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Complete outfits a specialty. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 


Levy, Max, Wayne ave. and Berkeley st., 
Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHOTOENGRAVING. 


Kettocc, A. N., Newsparer Co., 73 W. Adams 
, Chicago. Half-tone and line engravers. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


SHNIEDEWEND, Paut, & Co., 118-132 W. Jack- 
son blvd., Chicago. 


PHOTOGRAVURE PLATES AND 
PLATE PRINTING. 


McCartny, J. F., 110 S. 8th st., Brooklyn, 
Ne Mis 


PLATE AND EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Ketton’s, M. M., Son. C. Kelton, proprietor, 
124 Baxter street, New York city. 


PRESSES. 


DupLex Printinc Press Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. -Flat-bed perfecting” presses. 

Goss PrintinG Press Co., 16th street and Ash- 
land avenue, Chicago. Manufacturers news- 
paper perfecting presses and special rotary 
printing machinery. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing-presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 143 Dearborn street. 


PRESSES—CYLINDER. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under ‘“‘ Type Founders.” 


PRESSES—HAND AND FOOT POWER. 
Kesey Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 


PRESSES—JOB PRINTING. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under “‘ Type Founders.” 

Earpitey & WINTERBOTTOM, 125-127 Worth st., 
New York. 


PRINTERS’ MACHINISTS. 


Ratusun & Birp Co., 33 Gold st., New York. 
Presses rebuilt. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


AMERICAN TypE Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under ‘‘ Type Founders.” 

CaMpBELL, NEIL, Co., 72 Beekman street, New 
York city. Machinery, type, etc. 

Goopricu, Jas. E., Co., Geneva, Ohio. Manu- 
facturers printers’ cases, cabinets, stands, 
etc. 

Hammonp Printers’ Suppty Co., 45 Eddy st. 
(opposite City Hall), Providence, R. 

Hartnett, R. W., Co., 52-54 North Sixth ee 
Philadelphia, Pa, 

Keystone Type Founpry, 9th and Spruce sts., 
Philadelphia, U. ‘A. Makers and ex- 
porters of the celebrated Nickel- -alloy Type, 
brass rule, brass galleys, leads, slugs and 
miscellaneous printing material. 

Morcans & Witcox Mrc. Co., Middletown, 
New York. Patent steel furniture and 
other specialties. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTOR Y—Continued. 








PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


WEseEL, F., Mrc. Co., 82 and 84 Fulton st., 
ew York; 310 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
Specialties: Brass and steel rules, galleys, 
electric-welded chases, mahogany and iron 
stereotype blocks, composing-sticks, _wire- 
stitchers, rule and lead cutters, self-inking 
proof presses, saw tables. 


PRINTERS’ OUTFITTERS. 


Kewnnepy, T. E., & Co., 337 Main street, Cin- 
cinnati. eo outfitters. Large stock 
secondhan machinery. Sell Barnhart’s 
type, Huber cylinders, Gordon and Uni- 
versal jobbers, Brown & Carver cutters and 
other goods. Quote best prices. 


PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 
Morcans & Witcox Mrc. Co., Middletown, 
v York. 


SHNIEDEWEND, Paut, & Co., 
son blvd., Chicago. 


118-132 W. Jack- 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 

BENDERNAGEL & Co., 521 Minor st., 
phia. Vitalized gelatin for rollers. 

BincHAM BrotHers Company, 406 Pearl st., 
New York; also 413 Commerce st., Phila. 

Cuicaco Rotter Co.; also tablet composition, 
114-116 Sherman street, Chicago. 

Dietz, BERNHARD, 201 W. Conway st., Balti- 
more, Md. Up-to-date roller plant. 

Hart & ZuGELDER, Rochester, N. Y. Also Flex- 
ible Tablet Glue, 15 cents per pound. 

Witp & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Established 1859. 


Philadel- 


PRINTING PRESSES — SECONDHAND. 
AMERICAN Type Founpers_ Co. See list of 
branches under ‘“ Type Founders.” 


RE-ENGRAVING AND HALF-TONE 
WORK A SPECIALTY. 


Brock, Henry, 240 E. 28th st., New York. 





ROSIN OILS. 


Snotter, S. P., Co., Savannah, Ga. 
for printing- ink. 


All grades 


SILK CORDS AND TASSELS. 
Catucart, Joun, & Co., 115 Franklin st., New 
ork. Manufacturers Pyramid Brand Cords. 


Crescent Emsossinc Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
see ‘‘ Crescent Goods.” 


STEEL CUTTING RULE. 


Weset, F., Mrc. Co., 82 and 84 Fulton st., 
New York; 310 Dearborn st., Chicago. Also 
brass scoring rule. 


STEREOTYPE AND TISSUE PAPERS. 


Myers, B. & O., 16 Beekman st., New York. 
Stereotype and tissue papers, brush and ma- 
chine. 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ METAL. 
BLatcHForD, E. W., Co., 54 Clinton street, 

Chicago. 
Great WESTERN SMELTING AND REFINING Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 


Kansas City Leap and Metat Works, 14th 
and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 
TIN FOIL. 


CrookE, Joun J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 


TIN-FOIL PAPER. 


McLaurin Bros., 217 Mercer st., New York. 


TOILET PAPERS. 


| Unitep States EnveELope Company, Springfield, 


ass. Seventy-five distinct lines of toilet 
papers made at Morgan Envelope Co. Div., 
Springfield, Mass. 


TRANSLATION. 
| Lancuaces Printinc Company, Languages 
building, 15 W. 18th st., Price- 


lists; commercial catalogues. 


} 
| 
| 
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TYPE FOUNDERS. 

AMERICAN Type Founpers Co., greatest output, 
completest selection, most ‘original designs. 
Send to nearest branch for latest specimen 
book. Branches — Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baitimore, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Minne- 
apolis, Kansas City, Denver; Portland, 
Spokane and Seattle, Wash.; Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Cal.; Dallas, Tex.; Van- 
couver, B. C. Special dealers — Atlanta: 
Dodson Printers’ Supply Co.; Toronto: 
Toronto Type Foundry; London, England. 
M. P. McCoy, Phoenix place, Mount Pleas- 
ant, W. C.; Melbourne: Alex. Cowan & 
Sons, Ltd. 

Farmer, A. D., & Son TyperounpiNnG Co., 63- 
65 Beekman st., New York city. 

HAMMOND PRINTERS’ Suppty Co., 45 Eddy st., 


Providence, R. I. Discount, 25 per cent. 
Hansen, H. C., type founder and manufac- 
turer of printers’ supplies. 190-192 Con- 


gress street, Boston, Mass. 

INLAND Type Founpry, S. E. corner 12th and 
Locust sts., St. Louis, Mo.; 188 Monroe st., 
Chicago; 49 E. Swan st., Buffalo. Inven- 
tors of Standard-line Unit-set Type. 

Keystone Type Founpry, 9th and Spruce sts., 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. Makers and ex- 
porters of the celebrated Nickel-alloy Type, 
brass rule, brass galleys, leads, slugs and 
miscellaneous printing material. 


WOOD ENGRAVERS. 
3uTT, CHas., 112 Fulton st., New York city. 
Bryant, Jas. M., 706 Chestnut st., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Special attention and prices given 
to photoengravers. Established 1873; wood 
engraving exclusively. 


WOOD TYPE. 

Type Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under “ Type Founders.” 

Empire Woop Type Co., 818 E. 5th st., New 
York. Manufacturers wood type. 

Hamitton Mrc. Co. Main office and factory, 
Two Rivers, Wis.; eastern factory and 
warehouse, Middletown, N. Y. Manufac- 
turers of wood type, cases, cabinets, galleys, 
etc. 


AMERICAN 
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The OLIVER has 
certain superior fea- 
tures and unique im- 
provements exclusive- 


qos 


Typewriter 
The Standard VISIBLE Writer. 


Operates as smoothly 
as the delicate mech- 
anism of a watch, dur- 
ability unquestioned. 


Works in a Whisper. 


Art Catalogue Free. 


The OLIVER 
TYPEWRITER CO 
160 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


Principal Foreign Office: 
75 Queen Victoria St., 
London, England. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 





IMPOSITION 


A Handbook for 
Printers 





BY 
T. B. WILLIAMS 


tion of book forms, and shows in addition to the 

usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, 
with concise instructions which may be readily understood by 
the advanced printer or the apprentice. Several chapters, 
fully illustrated, are devoted to ‘‘making’’ the margins, and 
this feature alone is well worth the price of the book. 


TT book is a thoroughly reliable guide to the imposi- 


96 pages, 4 by 6 inches, full leather, 
flexible, gold side stamp. 


Price, $1.00 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


120-130 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 
116 Nassau Street, . NEW YORK 








Electrotyping 


By C. S$. PARTRIDGE, 


Editor Electrotyping and Stereotyping Department of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 








ITS CHAPTERS INCLUDE 


Historical Review —The Battery —The 
Dynamo—The Bath—Steel, Brass and 
Nickel Baths— Management of Baths — 
Agitation of Baths— Measuring Instru- 
ments—Preparation of Work — Molding 
—Building—Metalizing—T he Conduct- 
ors— Depositing —Casting— Finishing— 
Trimming and Routing — Revising — 
Blocking —The Invention of Electro- 
typing. asl celevyraieie sel Se) ee ist cee 


Full Cloth, 150 Pages, $1.50 














THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


116 Nassay Street. 120-130 Sherman St. 
New York Chicago 

















>NOW READY « 












THEODORE L. DEVINNE, The De Vinne Press, New 
York city: ‘‘ Your ‘History of Composing Machines’ 
reached me to-day, and I have spent two hours in its 
examination. I compliment you on the book as one of 
great value and as a model of careful research and con- 
densation. It should be read by every printer who loves 
his art.” 





History of Composing Machines 


By JOHN S. THOMPSON 


Author of ‘‘ The Mechanism of the Linotype,” *‘ Correct Keyboard Fingering,”’ etc. 


A Complete Record of the Art of Composing 
and Justifying Type by Machinery, including an accurate 
list of all patents granted on composing machines, both 
in England ‘and the United States, since the earliest 
record (1822) to date, with valuable hints on the secur- 
ing of patents. Invaluable to students and inventors. 
200 pages, 72 illustrations. Full leather, soft, $4; cloth, $3 


ORDERS CAN 


CHICAGO THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


W. M. KEL-Ly, The Unitype Company, San-Francisco, 
Cal.: “I have enjoyed reading the History very much, 
and Mr. Thompson is entitled to much praise for the care- 
ful manner of collecting the numerous illustrations and 
sketches presented.” 


BE SENT TO 
NEW YORK 
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The Mechanism of the 


Linotype 


Y 





By Joun S. THOMPSON 


The 
Latest 

and 

Best Work 
on 

This 
Subject 


COMPLETE and practical treatise on the installation, 
operation and care of the Linotype, for the novice 

as well as the experienced operator, with full information 
concerning the new two-letter machines, not to be found in 


any work heretofore published. 


Fully illustrated. 128 pages. Cloth, $1.50 prepaid. 





— ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO —— 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET, CHiCAGO 


116 NASSAU STREET, . . 





NEW YORK 
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Help the Circulation 


of your 
Paper 











There are 500 valuable 
ideas and suggestions, col- 
lated from the experiences 
of publishers everywhere, 
in the new pamphlet by 
Charles M. Krebs, entitled 
‘‘Gaining a Circulation.”’ 
Its sixty pages are full of 
helpful methods of building 
up papers of every kind. 
The first part is devoted to 
miscellaneous suggestions, 
in some instances a single 
idea brought forth being 
worth the price of the book. 
The other part includes 
** Special Features,’’ ‘‘ At- 
tracting Attention,’’ ‘‘Con- 
tests,’? ‘‘The Coupon of 


Exchange Value,’’ ‘‘ Soliciting Subscribers,’ ‘‘ Sample Copies,’’ 
‘* Advertising Other Publications,’’ ‘‘ Clubbing Lists,’’ ‘* Combi- 
nations,’’ ‘* Reductions and Special Concessions,’’ ‘‘ Premiums,’’ 
‘* Gifts,’? ‘‘ Special Editions,’’ etc., the plans of successful publica- 
You should have this work. 


tions being fully described. 
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nm receipt of price, 





THE INLAND PRINTER 


116 Nassau St.. New York. 





he Principles of Design 





A book for designers, teachers and students. By Ernest 





Published by The Inland Printer Company 
120-130 Sherman Street, Chicago, IIl. 


A. Batchelder, Instructor in the Manual Arts, Throop Polytech- 
nic Institute, Pasadena, California. This book has been designated 
as ‘the most helpful work yet published on elementary design.” 
It clearly defines the fundamental principles of design, and pre- 
sents a series of problems leading from the composition of abstract 
lines and areas in black, white and tones of gray, to 
complex subject of nature in design, with helpful suggestions for 
the use of the naturalistic motif. There are over one 
hundred plates. The price is three dollars net 
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130 Sherman St., Chicago - 
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The Kidder 
Press Co. 

















Gibbs-Brower Co. 














AGENTS 
150 Nassau St., NEW YORK 
5 
The Combination Rotary Wrapping-paper Press. 30x40—36x 48 
Prints in one, two or three colors. Product, rolls and sheets. 

— — —— USED BY 

CONTINENTAL PAPER CO. (2) : ; . . Rumford Falls, Me. S. L. REINHARDT & CO. (2). : : F < ~e New York 

HENRY L. WILSON’S CO. (2) . - ; 5 Philadelphia, Pa. HUNT & EICHELBERGER (2) re ‘ . ; . Los Angeles, Cal. 

LOUISVILLE PAPER CO.(2) . . . . - Louisville, Ky. MORRIS PRINTING CO. (2) - +  « .«  « Indianapolis, Ind. 

PERLEY & BRO. (2) . % 4 . : . . - Pittsburgh, Pa. MERCHANTS & MFRS. PAPER CO. (2) . R Pittsburgh, Pa, 


M. H. EICHBERG CO. (2), Atlanta, Ga. 


The Patent “Coverall” 
Gluing Machine 















<= 











EN 
One operator can keep six, 
or even more, work people 
supplied with glued sheets 
or labels, according to class 
of work. 

Has been adopted by many 
of the leading bookbinders 
and stationers in this country. 








Ral, 


/ GIBBS-BROWER CO. 


AGENTS 
150 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 
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4.0-Cent Black 


IS MANUFACTURED BY 


F.E. OKIE COMPANY Ky 
so; 




















PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
A oe A. 





This is the most reliable ink on the 
market; more concentrated value to 
the square inch than any ink made. 
Our 25 and 30 Cent Inks are 
also winners in their class— 
made on the same lines, 
possessing the same qual- 
ities as the 40-Cent Cut. 


We are makers of the cele- 
brated Black Diamond News 
—the cleanest news on the 
market. 6 cts. net, dis- 
counts in quantities. 


We aim to please our 


Brilliant oe Ore Perfect- 
Cover Reds goods of the W orking 
aan highest qual- Job ae 


ity at all 


White that is times | Doran Of.) (eh 2 
White ye Varnishes 
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THE ZEESE-WILKINSON COMPANY 


DESIGNERS, ENGRAVERS, COLOR PRINTERS 














e 
Will furnish Covers and Inserts in colors for magazines, periodicals, 
TRADE-MARK catalogues and Fine Color Illustrations for books, etc. 

Designs prepared and Ideas submitted and developed by specialists. 


Our COLORTYPE PLATES for printing in two, three and more colors are 
' recognized for their superior printing quality and facsimile results. 
Write for Neen ee eee een ee ee eee eee eee 


Estimates and 
mes Office and Works, 213-217 East 24th Street, NEW YORK 














Samples 











hand you here- 


with our @rder for 
fifty (50) UNDER- Jie California 
WOOD typewriting 
: machines. 
We have tried several makes Land of Sunshine, Fruit 
of machines in our factory and and Flowers 
in our executive offices,and # 
have found that none give thé fj 
general all-around satisfaction as ff 
does the 


¢ you can spare the time this 


RES fall or winter there is no reason 
TPE will De why you should not enjoy the 
/ charm of California’s balmy air 


and invigorating sunshine, the 
delicious fruits and lovely flowers, 
the big trees, the old missions and 
the glorious Pacific. -phink it over— 


Can you afford to miss the California trip? 
Ask us as many questions about 
the trip and about California as 


— UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER ‘Burlington you like—they will be answered 





COMPANY . Route | rectly, p ptly, an 
, } J. FRANCIS, Gen'l "r Agt. 
24!- BROADWAY NEW YORK ___ ahi o wiod Pass’r Ag 




















Typographic Numbering Machine 


Machines for Cash Sales Books, 1 to 50 or 1 to 100 and repeat 





A ea Special machines made to order with drop ciphers, entirely automatic, for 
i, Dee, WTESN BE printing backward without stopping the press; also, machines for Harris 
i a\ Y Wenn) N ies Automatic Press, or any other special numbering machine or device. 


We have made Numbering Machines of various kinds for many years, and having a thorough 
knowledge of the other machines of this kind, have produced the APEX as the highest point in the 
art of making this class of goods, and the APEX in the hands of many users has proved to be the 
best, without exception. References and prices on application. 





sg 
Patented March 27, 1900 


Size, 14 x % inch. Type High. New York Stencil Works 
awomae HOME VO Nassau Street . . « +» NEW YORK CITY 
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Picturesque Florida 


Is a sixty-page booklet embodying numerous 
handsome half-tones and illustrations of scenes 
in Florida. It contains no advertising or 
reading matter. 


} It is sent, together with the special Southern edition of the Seaboard 
‘ Air Line Magazine, to any address on receipt of 10c. to pay postage. 
La J. W. WHITE, 
, General Industrial Agent, Portsmouth, Va. 
SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 





The New Lynchard Quoin 


> Has No Cogs, Springs or Screws 


The wedge slides between two side-pieces to cause the 
expansiun—no drag on the form, Itis asquare lock-up. 
It isin one pieceand always intact. It can not go in the 
form wrong. It unlocks without disturbing the type 
Works easily and rapidly on stone or press. It 
can not work loose. Made to last. 






















Perfect No.1. 3%4 sin, 2Ic. each, $2.50 doz 
2. 5% ¢ 25¢. 3.00 
LINOTYPE 3. 6% “ sac. © 4.00 * 


4.8% “ 42c. 5.00 ** 
One key fits all sizes 


Special Set, one quoin $1 25 


. of each sizeand key 


Lock-up 





Lynchard Quoin Co. 
284 Washington Street 
NEWARK, N. J. 





AT ALL TYPE FOUNDERS 














Improved Perfect Register Gauge for Job Presses 








Clips dispensed with. 
Glued to tympan. 
Lever-disk adjustments. 
Infinitesimal changes. 





‘* Your Perfect Reguee Gauge is 
what its name implies.’’ 
Artist Printers’ testimonials. 








Sa rea niin ee a a 


See) 


E. L. MEGILL, Patentee of Automatic and other Gauges, 60 Duane St., NEW YORK 
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Perfection 
Wire- Stitching 
Machines 

Always Satisfactory 


Manufactured by 


The J. LL. MORRISON CO. 
60 Duane St., New York 


LONDON LEIPZIG TORONTO 
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Sermania JGransfer Ink 


To lithographic printers | recommend my superior new Transfer Ink. 
The best which has so far been produced. 

For durability, sharpness and clearness it is unsurpassed. 

Under the greatest heat or deepest etching it does not run or weaken. 
Send for samples. 


GERMANIA COMES IN THREE QUALITIES: 


No. 1, for copper . ee ae he Mk. 30 per kg. 
No. 2, for roller, . . . «. «- Mk. 15 per kg. 
No. 8, for engraving, . ° . ° Mk. 21 per kg. 


Every user will be surprised at the great improvement in the work 
made ky this ink. Protected by patents. 


ANT. KNAUP, Frameries, Belgium. 














A. P. LITTLE, Manufacturer, 





Imitati Ty iting Ink] 
mitation pewrlting INK | weo vo cr 
Don’t print through cloth, don’t use ribbon-faced type, but use Little’s Ink, and Philadelphia 
ribbons to match, and print direct from the type as in ordinary printing. Purple Pittsburg 
Record and Blue Record Ink recommended. Send for samples of the work. Cteiied 
evelan 







ROCHESTER, N.Y. | London 











THE ROBERT DICK 


MAILER 


The Printers’ friend. Unrivaled for 
simplicity, durability and speed. 
With it experts have aidressed 
from 6,000 to 8,586 papers 
in less than an hour. 
‘Latest record, 200 parers 
in less than a minute. No 
office complete without it. 











For information concern- 
ing mailer, address 


Rev. Robert Dick Estate 


139 W. TUPPER ST. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 







PRICE, $20.25, 
WITHOUT ROYALTY 








Rapid Work Our Motto 


DINSE, PAGE & CO. 
Electrotypers 


Stereotypers 




























167 Adams Street, Chicago 


TELEPHONE, MAIN 260 











THE INLAND PRINTER 





Not the Oldest 
Not the Largest 
Nor the Only 


| Printing Ink Works 
In the World 










Buffalo Printing Ink Works 


E. F. RycuHeEn, Proprietor Buffalo, N. Tt. 


















©: THE CARVER & SWIFT S©&© 
STAMPING s EMBOSSING PRESS 


ON EXHIBITION WORLD'S FAIR, LIBERAL ARTS PALACE, BLOCK II 








UNEXCELLED 


FOR 
Simplicity, rigidity and durability of construction, 


Economy of operation, 





Quantity and quality of production. 














C.R.CARVER COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. 15th Street and Lehigh Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


MILLER & RICHARD, Canadian Agts. 


7 Jordan Street, TORONTO, CAN. 
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Roller-Making Machinery aneieaaia ei 


JAMES ROW CHICAGO, ILL. . Stock Certificate and Bond Blanks 


shh: -iueliaaaiis arias saul Poor Calendar Pads spoil F ine Calendars, 
MOST IMPROVED while the ** BEST PADS”? improve 
every Calendar. 








FURNISHED ‘6 99 
ESTIMATES FOR LARGE OR SMALL OUTFITS est a S 


We use good paper 
Our figures are clear and readable 


Our Pads are the Best 


Send for our Sample Book for 
We have a large assortment 
and our prices are night. 


Monasch Lithographing Co. 


Corner 5th Street and 5th Avenue, South 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








DON’T FORGET, WE MAKE 





LINOTYPE & MACHINERY COMPANY, Ltd., European Agents, 


for Progressive Printers 
189 FLEET STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. 























Chalmann Printing Ink Company 


gt ~ 9 " 








TAL 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL GRADES OF BLACK AND COLORED 


Printing, Lithographic, Plate and 
Stamping Inks 


<== BRANCH STORES === PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND WORKS 
Chicago KansasCity Omaha ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 
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THE HANDY LINE TO THE WORLD'S FAIR. 
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Chicago €» Eastern Illinois Railroad 
THE NEW LINE TO ST. LOUIS 


Two handsome trains each way daily. In addition to the Cafe-Buffet 
and Parlor Observation Cars, the day train carries a Combination Chair 
and Club-Room Car, which is proving very attractive. The equipment 
of both trains is brand new and they have every modern appliance for 
comfort and luxury. 


The La Salle Street Station is on the Elevated Railroads’ Union Loop. 
Interestingly low rates are now in effect. 


A beautiful World’s Fair Guide with information as to rates and train 
service free on application to 


GEO. F. LEE, G. A. P. D., 91 Adams St., Chicago 
Telephone, Central 4446 
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Wanted— 


Men, in All Capacities. 





QUALIFICATIONS: Able-bodied, willing, skilled or unskilled, young or middle- 
aged, married or single— with plenty of grit. 


LOCATION: The Great Santa Fe Southwest. 


WAGES: A comfortable home, an outdoor life, a generous amount of “pin-money” 
for the lesser luxuries—most of all, good health and happiness. 


IF YOU ANSWER THESE QUALIFICATIONS and the WAGES SEEM ALLURING 
READ THESE FURTHER DETAILS: 


The Great Santa Fe Southwest is bounded on the North by Nebraska, Wyoming and Utzh, 
on the East by the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers, on the South by the Gulf of Mexico and Rio 
Grande River, and on the West by the Pacific Ocean. 

There is certainly plenty of land in this land of plenty. 

It is the region where men have come with nothing but a pair of hands, a level head and plenty of 
grit, and have achieved a competence — in some cases wealth. 

The conditions favor success—only weaklings fail—the sturdy reap a reward of prosperity, health 
and happiness. Consider a moment what that means! Think of the hard struggle against adverse con- 
ditions at home — think of the months, years perhaps, that you have spent in a vain effort to get ahead 
in the world! IS YOUR CONDITION IMPROVING? If not, you ought, in justice to yourself, 
to consider carefully the prospects before you, and, if need be, make a change. 

The East is overcrowded, the Southwest is not; in the East the best lands are unobtainable, in the 
Southwest land is “ dirt cheap.” But it’s not cheap dirt by any means — it is yielding a comfortable 
income to many — why not to you? Ail lines of industry are open — there is a demand for ALL the 
products of man’s handicraft — eatables, wearables, usables — everything. Farmers, mechanics, manu- 
facturers, merchants, bankers, clerks, lawyers, professional men—all are needed. YOU belong to one 
of these classes, therefore why not 


Give Yourself a Fair Show! 


Get out where you can breathe, out where you can stand on a rise of ground and see vast acres 
stretched before you waiting for the occupancy of industrious and thrifty men. Go, at least, and look at 
the country —ycu certainly can do that much; contrast it with your home surroundings and then act. 
Now is the time; later others will be there ahead of you. 

Low rates for the homeseeker and prospector. 

Write me fully — I will be glad to correspond with you. 


Industrial Commissioner 
The Atchison, Topeka &» Santa Fe Railway 


Railway Exchange, Chicago 
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New Jersey Wire Stitching Machine. 





THE HIGHEST GRADE. “FOOL PROOF.” 
STEAM OR ELECTRIC MOTOR. 


Send for Catalogue. 


J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 


SOLE AGENTS, 


15 South Sixth Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


Non-Explosive, More Economical. 
Used by U.S. Government and thousands 
of printers. 
Reduces insurance rates nearly 25 per cent. 
Preserves rollers. Devoid of gum or sediment. 


TARCOLIN 


TRADE-MARK, 


Sole manufacturers of non-inflammable solvents 

and detergents for all purposes, under the follow- 

ing trade-marks: Anti-Benzine, Tarcolin, Rockolin, 

Alcolin, Dissolin and Pyronil. Write for booklet. 
ADDRESS 


Delete Chemical Co. 


126 William Street, New York. 





COPPER AND 


ZINC PLATES 


MACHINE GROUND AND POLISHED 


CELEBRATED SATIN FINISH BRAND 


FOR PHOTQ-ENGRAVING AND ETCHING 


MANUFACTURED BY 


AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE Co. 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





crpiawce § MAIN scar 
TELEPHONES 2 AUTOMATIC 6541 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy 


139 Lake St., Chicago “~~ 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES 
PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
EGG CASES AND FILLERS 


Straw Boards Auburn Cloth Board 
W.O. Davey & Sons’ Tar Board 
Wood Pulp and Jute Board 

“‘Diamond S’’ Cloth Board 
Interlaken Mills Book Cloth 
Imported and Domestic Glazed Papers 





Superlative Inks 


FOR 
Printing Facsimile Typewritten 
Letters, in connection with our 
Typewriter Ribbons to match 
REPRESENTS THE ONLY SUCCESSFUL METHOD OF 
GETTING RESULTS, 
= a 
Carbon Paper Specialties 
FOR PRINTING TRADE 
In Pen, Pencil and Stylus Carbons 


MITTAG & VOLGER 


Manufacturers, PARKRIDGE, N. J. 




















(WuiTrmorE Mre. C | 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Surface Coated 
PAPERS AND 
CARD BOARD 


Especially adapted for Lithographing 
and Three-color Work. 











LINEN PAPERS 
WITH THESE WATERMARKS 


eo CRANES 


UeRANES 
CRNE's S 
& 18 ‘ - 
18 98 Z 18 V98 


LINEN RECORD *4nese pv ALL LINEN 


ARE ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE 
OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE BOOK. 
CRANE BROS., PAPER MAKERS, 
WESTFIELD MASS 










Feot 
Pewer 
Perforator 


The Black-Clawson Co. 


HAMILTON, 


OHIO 








BUILDERS OF IMPROVED 


Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery 
INK MILLS, PERFORATORS 


\ > Saturating and Drying Machinery, Plating 


Machines, Special Machinery, etc. 











Write us for prices and further particulars 


L. Martenson & Co. 

===> MACHINSS === 

Printers’ and Bookbinders’ 
Machinery a Specialty 


186 and 198 South Clark Street, 
Sixth Floor, Rear. CHICAGO. 





PRINTERS’ 
ROLLERS 


BEST AND CHEAPEST IN USE 


ALSO 


TABLET GUM 


GODFREY & CoO. 
909 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ATLAS 


ELECTROTYPE 
COMPANY 


We do electrotyping only, and give prompt 
service and best work. We can please you. 
Out-of-town work solicited. 


76 TO 82 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 








CARBON 
BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT 
BOSTON, MASS. 








ECLIPSE. 
ELF. BANNER. 


SUNSET. 




















“LEST (YOU) FORGET”’ 


P i r i e’s lie flatter 


d on the press 


G u m = #éthan any 


other Gum’d 


Papers Papers made 


Try them and see. 
MILLS— ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 


U. S. Branch—ALEX. PIRIE & SONS, Ltd 
33 Rose Street, New York. 
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FULTON ST., 


New YorK GITy: 
U.S.A. 





S. P. Shotter Company 


NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 
SAVANNAH. CHICAGO. 


Rosin Oils 


All grades and gravities for making 


PRINTING INK 


GET OUR PRICES AND SAMPLES 








Why not make Rubber Stamps ? 











\ S 


If you have type, you have the greater part of a 
Rubber Stamp Plant. 

A few dollars invested in one of our Rubber Stamp 
Manufacturing Outfits would add a profitable line to 
your present business. 


Send for Circulars and Price-lists of ‘‘ Stamp-Making Outfits for Printers.” 


@ THE BARTON MFG. CO. 


> 





335 Broadway, NEW YORK, N.Y. a 

















Reducol Compound 


The Greatest Ink Reducer 
now on the market. 


Compare it with the article you are 
using at the present time. 

We offer $25.00 to any person that 
can give us a satisfactory reason for 
not using Reducol Compound as a 
general remedy for all troubles in the 
pressroom. Sample free—postpaid. 


INDIANA CHEMICAL COMPANY 
q INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA J 























Perfection Metal 


is the only brand of Lino- 
type Metal endorsed by the 
Mergenthaler Co. 

@ The only people who 
make Perfection Metal are 


E. W. BLATCHFORD CO. 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 








AHANDBOOK 
FOR USERS OF 
PRINTING 





64 pages—Flexible Cover—8 x 6 inches—a size 
and shape most convenient for 
pocket or desk use. 


A CYCLOPEDIA 


OF 
EVERY-DAY INFORMATION 
FOR THE 
NON-PRINTER 


ADVERTISING MAN 


Ever feel the lack of te-hnicil printing knowledge ? 
“Concerning Type” tells all about type. how it is 
divided into text and display faces, explains the point 
system, shows eighteen kinds of type—each in seven 
sizes ; Contains valuable information about engravings, 
composition, proofreading, paper, presswork, binding, 
estimating, a complete dictionary of printing terms and 
a hundred other things you should know—but probably 
don’t. Endorsed by every one who knows a good thing 
when they see it. 


Price, 50 Cents, postpaid. 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


116 NASSAU ST. 130 SHERMAN ST. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 




















Electrical Destroyer 


Will do away with all kinds of 
Statical electricity 
and modifies offsetting greatly. It is 
excelled by no other preparation on 
the market and costs only one half the 
amount charged for other inferior 
preparations. 


Price, $6 per doz. 


INDIANA CHEMICAL COMPANY 
q INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA - 














WHY YOU NEED IT! 
Another Reason—No. Il 


Acme Ink Reducer 


Is unequaled for cold-weather printing when the 
temperature happens to be 60 degrees or lower in 
the pressroom. It quickly mixes with any color of 
ink 2o matter how stiff or cold the ink may be, 
and adds to the presswork in every particular. 

If vou are running a quick-drying ink. it is not 
necessary to ‘* wash up’' the press every night. 
Just distribute a small portion of Acme Compound 
on tne rollers, and the press can be started in the 
morning with no trouble or difficulty whatever. 
Just the thing for job presses. 

Try it. Sample free. Postpaid. 


ACME COMPOUND COMPANY, Elkhart, Ind. 
Branch—YALE PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO., New Haven, Conn. 





Machines “Krause” 








for 





*p 


Printers and Lithographers 





always in stock 





Louis DEJONGE & Co. 





69, 71-73 Duane Street 





NEW YORK. 











Art Bits 


A collection of proofs selected from 
odd issues and engravers’ etchings, 
half-tones and three-color work. No 
two guaranteed to be exactly alike. 
Twenty-five selections in a portfolio. 


Price, $1.00 — postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
CHICAGO 
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American Paper Feeder 
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Atlas Electrotype 
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Indiana Chemical Co 
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Kidder Press Co. 

Knaup, Ant. 

Krause, Karl 


Latham Machinery Co 
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Macey-Wernicke Co. 
Martenson, L., & Co 
Mayer, Robert, & Co 
Megill, E. 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co 
Midland Glue C 

Millers Falls Paper Co 
Mittag & Vol 

Mittineague Paper Co 
Monasch Lithographing Co 
Monotype 

Morrison, J. L., Co 
Murray Machinery Co 
Myers, B. & O 


New York Engravers’ meaty pesawpereeee 
New York Stencil Works 


Okie, F. E., Co 

Olds Gasoline Engine Works 
Oliver yt werd Co 
O’Neil, A. S., C 

Oswego Ssachine Works 








Parsons Paper Co 
Pirie’s Gummed Papers 
Printers Ink Jonson 


Queen City Printing Ink Co 


Riessner, T. 

Rockstroh Mfg. Co 
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Rouse, H. is ee CO}: 
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Seaboard Air Line 

Scott, Walter, & Co.... 

Seybold Machine Co. . 

Shepard, Henry O., 

Sheridan, T. W. & C. I 

Shniedewend, Paul, 

Shoemaker, J. I 

Shotter, S. P. 

Simonds Mfg. "Co 

Slade, Hipp & Meloy 

Southern Railway 

Sprague Electric Co 
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Star Engravers’ Supply 
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Tarcolin 

Thalmann Printing Ink Co 

Thompson & Norris Co 

Thomson, John, Press Co 

Tympalyn Co. 
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Uilman, Sigmund, Co 
Underwood Typewriter Co 
Unitype Co. 


Van Allens & Boughton 
Van Bibber ‘Roller Co 


Walker Bros. 
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Ward, Montgomery, & Co 
Wesel, F., Mfg. C 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
Wetter Numbering Machine Co 
White, James, & Co 
Whitfield Carbon Paper Works 
Whitlock Printing Press Mfg. C 
Whitmore Mfg. Co 
Williams Lloyd Machinery Co 
Williamson-Haffner Engraving Co 
Wilson Paper Box Machinery Co 


Zeese-Wilkinson Co. 





